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PREFACE, 


ABSCESSES  after  breaking,  or  be- 
ing opened,  and  wounds  upon 
difeharging  ichor  or  pus,  immediately 
become  ulcers ;  wherefore,  we  fhall 
r^ow  treat  of  thefe  maladies  till  they  ar- 
rive at  that  ftate,  referring  the  remainder 
of  the  cure  to  a  future  volume :  there 
we  intend  to  begin  with  the  moft  fim- 
ple  uker,  immediately  following  a 
wound,  and  proceed  to  thole  which  are 
accompanied  with  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
or  which  by  improper  treatment,  or  by 
length  of  time,  are  become  chronical ; 
in  the  hope  by  this  means,  to  give  a 
diftind:  view  of  the  fubjed:. 

In  a  work  which  propofes  to  point 
out  **  what  dodrines  ought  to  be  rejed- 
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**  ed,  and  what  retained,  where  im- 
*'  provements  are  v/r.nted,  and  in  what 
"  manner  they  may  properly  be  m.adc;" 
preference  mufl  fometimes  be  given  to 
old,  and  fometimes  to  new  opinions,  or 
both  be  defervedly  overlooked  when 
they  do  not  accord  with  truth.  Such 
things  as  are  true  and  commonly  kiiown, 
will  be  treated  fo  far  only  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  keep  up  a  regular  chain  in 
the  work  ;  my  intention  being  to  write 
for  thofe  who  ftand  in  need  of  affifl:- 
ance,  a  medico-chirurgical  directory, 
deduced Jro7n  nature :  well  knowing  there 
is  not  any  thing  more  dangerous  than 
reading,  before  the  mind  is  capable,  from 
experience,  of  feledling  truth  from  error. 
What  I  recommend  to  my  own  fons,  I 
hope  will  be  acceptable  to  others  in  the 
fame  lituation,  and  having  endeavoured  to 
conform  flridtly  to  truth,  I  fliall  fay  with 
Horace 
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DEFENCE 


OF  SOME  OF  T  HE 


D    O    C   T   R    I    N  E 


i^.  '  r  H  E 


PRECEDING  VOLUME. 


Vol.  II.  B 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SINCE  the  former  volume  was  puhlijhed, 
Jome  obje£fions  have  been  made  to  fart  of  the 
da^rines  advanced^  which  Jeem  to  demand  con- 
fideration.  And  though  they  are  urged  by  writers 
concealedy  yet  as  it  is  not  the  ferjon,  but  the 
arguments  of  an  author,  that  Jhould  be  attended 
to,  I  have  examined  Juch  of  them  as  require 
notice,  in  thehofe  of  afcer tabling  truth ;  and  Itrufl 
it  will  appear,  that  I  am  not  fiimulated  to  the 
following  defence  by  any  other  motive. 


A 

D    E     F     E     N     C  E 

OF 

SUCH  DOCTRINES 

I  N    T  H  E 

first  volume;, 

A  S 

HAVE  BEEN  CONTROVERTED. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

WE  have  already  feen,  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  Ikin  and  mem- 
branes, muft  either  difperfe,  or  end  in 
putrid  diflblution ;  becaufe  neither  of  thefe 
fubftances  can  be  converted  into  pus,  nor 
can  ferum  or  lymph  take  this  form,  un- 
lefs  extravafated  *. 


*  Chap,  iii  vol,  i, 
B  2 
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On  the  contrary,  when  the  celjular  and 
adipofe  membranes,  are  the  feat  of  in- 
flammation, fuppuration  is  a  natural  con- 
fequence ;  or  when  ferum  is  extravafated 
into  cavities,  &c.  ita,  more  volatile  parts 
.evaporate,  or  ^are- abforbed,  and  pus  is 
formed*;  unlefs  this  fluid  is  fo  very  cor- 
rofive,  as  to  produce  putrefadion  :  and 
the  conclufion  formed  was,  that  the  dif- 
ferent terminations  of  inflammation,  arife 
•from  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the 

w 

offending  c^uft. 

But  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
*«  thefe  views  are  recommended  by  their 
**  fimplicity,"  it  is  faid,  "  they  effeflually 
**'oppofe  the  obfervations  of  the  moft 

refptdable  phyficians,  and  readers  will 
**  judge,  whether  the  author's  arguments 
«*  are  fufficient,  to  confute  the  old  fyftems. 
**'t)r.  Kirkland  will  probably  allow,  that 
^*  inflammations  of  the"  lungs,  are  rarely 

*  See  Chap,  on  Punilency. 
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confined  to  one  part  of  thofe  organs  ; 
yet  there  is  the  moft  decifive  evidence 
of  all  the  different  methods  of  termi- 
**  nation  from  a  peripneumony.    A  pU'- 
**  trid  diffolution  is  not  indeed  fo  fre- 
quent,  becaufe  a  fuperveiiing  hsmor- 
"  rhage  often  prematurely  clofes  the  fatal 
fcene.     And  he  will  find  among  re- 
*'  peated  inflaiices  of  the  various  termi- 
'*  nations,  in  Morgagni's  very  valuable 
"  work,  Decanjis  et  fedihiis  Morborum^  that 
*' a  loofer  texture  of  the  lungs  is  men- 
"  tioned,  as  well  as  their  refembling  the 
liver  from  an  effufioh  of  blood.  Our 
author  will  fij:id  alfo,  various  inftances 
of  fuppuration,  and  putrid  diflblution 
*'  of  the  brain,  in  Le  Cat  and  Deddier; 
*'  and  he  will  allow,  that  inflammations 
of  that  part  frequently  terminate  in 
"  refolution.     Even  the  eryfipelas,  the 
**  chief  fupport  of  his  reafoning,  is  fome- 
*'  times  inflammatory.    In  the  fame  epi- 
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'*  demic,  and  in  the  adjoining  beds  of  an 
hofpital,  it  has  been  fometimes  putrid, 
and  fometimes  terminating  in  fuppura- 
"  tipn,  apparently   from  the  different 
*'  habits  of  the  patient,  and  not  from  the 
violence  of  the  complaint  *." 
To  which  we  may  reply,  that  our  ob- 
fervations  are  drawn  from  nature  inftead 
of  books;  and,  for  this  reafon,.  may  not 
perhaps  correfpond  with  the  dodrines  of 
forrner  writers :  that  though  we  have 
more  than  once  feen  a  real  abfcefs  of  the 
lungs,  wh|ch,^(;ame  on  in  confequence  of 
a  peripneumony,  yet  if  any  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  pradice,  and  opening 
thofe  who  have  died  of  this  difeafe,  I  be- 
lieve it  more  commonly  terminates  by 
refolution,  or  fufFocation;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  writers  talk  of  fuppuration  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  yet  in  this 
account,  it  may  be  obferved,  they  much 
oftenerdefcribe  expectoration  than  abfcefs. 

•  Crit.  Rev.  April  1783. 
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We  were  alfo  apprifed,  from  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates  *,  Riverius-f*,  &c.  as  well 
as  from  practice  in  injuries  of  the  fkull,  by 
om*  own  difledions,  and  thofe  of  Sir  John 
PringleJ,  and  others,  that  a  fuppuration, 
or  a  putrid  diflblution  of  the  bfain,  fome^ 
times  happens;  yet  none  of  thefe  drcum- 
fiances  invaHdate  the  dodrine  advanced  J 
for  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  body  which 
may  not  putrify  in  confequence  of  inflam^- 
mation  or  acrimony,  under  particulaf 
circumftances;  and  we  will  attempt  to 
explain  the  manner,  in  which  ain  inflam-- 
mation  of  the  lungs,  or  the  parts^  within 
the  fkull,  may  either  difperfe  or  fuppu- 
rate. 

The  lungs  are  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  membraneouscells,  in  innumer- 
able ramifications,  of  a  cartilaginous  fub- 
ftance;  and  covered  with  a  mernbrane. 


*  De  Morb.  lib.  feft.  4 .  f  De  Abcef.  Cerebri. 

X  Ob.  Dif,  Army,  part  iii.  chap.  6,  n.  4. 
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When  a  fimple  inflammation  or  an  ery- 
lipelas  happens  to  fuch  parts,  it  may  ter- 
minate by  refolution,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  an  inflammation  in  the  membranes  co- 
vering the  liver,  and  other  membranes 
under  the  fame  predicament.  When  the 
inflammation  is  greater,  and  mucus  or 
lymph,  fecreted  in  greater  quantity,  than 
it  ought  to  be,  it  often  efcapes  into  the 
branches  of  the  bronchia,  as  the  inflam- 
mation begins  to  fubfide,  and  is  difcharged 
by  expe£loration ;  fometimes  in  a  crude 
ftate,  with  or  without  ftreaks  of  blood, 
from  the  fmall  arteries ;  and  at  others, 
when  its  more  volatile  parts  are  evapo- 
rated, in  the  form  of  pus,  or,  what  phy- 
ficians  have  in  this  infl:ance  all  along 
called,  well  digefl:ed  matter,  which  not 
unfrequently  terminates  the  difeafe  hap- 
pily, by  the  fame  kind  of  refolution : 
as  when  the  juices  in  a  fimple  inflamma- 
tion of   the  {kin,  or  in  an  eryfipelas, 
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exude  upon  the  furface.  But  when  the 
inflammation  furrounds  the  extravafated 
fluids,  fo  that  they  cannot  efcape,  an  abfcefs 
may  be  the  confequence*;  unlefs  fufl'oca- 
tion  previoufly  takes  place,  from  extrava- 
fated blood,  from  mortification,  or,  what  I 
believe  more  commonly  happens,  from 
a  great  load  of  yellow  lymph,  accom- 
panied with  a  turgency  of  the  blood-vel- 
fels. 

No  one  I  fuppofe  will  contend  with  me, 
that  the  membranes  are  not  fometimes 
inflamed,  without  the  inflammation  ex- 
tending to  the  brain  itfelf  f ;  and  this  in- 
flammation will  terminate  either  by  dif- 
perfion  or  putrefadion.  But  when  ferous 
fluids,  which  poflefs  acrimony,  are  ob- 

*  See  Morgagnl  Epil}.  20.  lib.  ii. 

t  This  fo  frequently  happens  in  injuries  of  the  fkull, 
that  It  muft  be  known  to  thofe,  who  have  feen  the  pradice 
of  furgery;  and  thofe  who  form  their  judgment  from  read- 
»ng,  may  meet  with  cafes  in  point,  in  Lieutaud,  Hi  ft,  Anat. 
vol.  ii.  p. 
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flruded  ill  the  brain,  in  confequence  of 
inflammation,  they  may  readily  diflblve 
this  tender  fubftance,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  diflblve  the  fat  in  the  adipofe 
membrane,  the  parenchymatous  part  of 
the  liver,  &c.  and  a  kind  of  fuppuration 
will  enliie.  Nor  were  thefe  diftindions 
unobferved,  by  former  phyficians.  Ri- 
verius*  after  telling  us,  that  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  brain  is  a  feat  of  abfcefs, 
and  fphacelus,  fays  can  fa  illius  immediatay 
eji  cerebri  Jubjiantice  ihjiammatio.  ^(se 
tamen  a  phrenifide  diflinguntur^  ex  eoy 
quod  in  ea^  membrana;  potijjimum  ifijlavi' 
mantur^  &  ab  iis  injiammatio  parti ^ 
tantum  exteriori,  &  contiguce  communis 
catur.  In  hac  vero-  injiafnmatiot  partes 
cerebri  i?2teriores,  ac  totum  prope  modum 
illiiis  fuhjlantiam  occtipat.  Magna  autem 
ilia  injiammatio  in  parte  mollijjimaf  &  hu- 

*  Prax.  Med.  lib,  i.  cap.  12.  de  cerebri  abfcelTu  & 
fphacelo. 
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fnidijjima,  brevifphacelum  accerfu*.  This 
has  fince  beea  abundantly  confirmed  by 
difledtions,  and  it  muft  be  known  to  every 
furgeon,  that  matter  is  fometimes  formed 
betwixt  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  by  in- 
flammatory exudation,  as  happens  in  in- 
flammation of  the  cheft. 

2d.  An  cryfipelas,  is  not  only  fome- 
times,  but  is  always,  inflammatory.  It 
Is  a  particular  name  given  to  one  kind 
of  inflammation :  wherefore  Galen  favs 
Eryfipe/as  tumor  ejl  injiammatus,  at  non 
femper  elatus-f,  in  which  light,  in  com- 
pliance with  common  fenfe,  and  with 
the  opinion  of  the  beft  writers,  it  was 
confidered ;   and  we    confefs  ourfelves 

*  The  immediate  caufe  is  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
which  neverthelefs,  is  dliHnguiftied  from  a  phrenitis, 
becaufe  in  a  phrenzy,  the  membranes  chiefly  are  inflamed, 
and  hence  the  exterior  and  contiguous  part  only  is  afFedled. 
In  this  difeafe,  the  inflammation  afFe£^s  almoft  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  brain  :  but  when  great  in  this  very  foft 
and  moift  parr,  it  brings  on  a  fphacelus  in  a  fiiorttime. 

f  Com.  in  Hippoc.  lib.  xxx.dc  olli.  cap.  30, 
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rather  at  a  lofs,  to  conceive  how  it  came 
to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light !  Indeed, 
Sydenham*  mentions   a  fecond  fpecies 
of  eryfipelatofe  fever,  but  has  not  Boer- 
haavef  pointed  out,  that  it  ought  to  have 
liad  a  different  appellation?  Hoffman  J 
refers  exanthemata  to  this  clafs  ;  Platner  |j 
who  copied   Hoffman,  fays  Ji  Eryjipelas 
Jme   wjiammatione  ejf^   minus  periculum 
habet :  but  whoever  faw  a  real  eryfipe- 
las  without  inflammation?  Some  of  the 
moderns,  it  is  true,  have  taken  into  their 
account,    both  exanthemata,  erythema, 
gutta  rofacea,  fhingles,  &c.  and  by  thus 
adhering  to  book-fyflem,  inftead  of  na- 
ture, they  hand  down  to  us  confufion 
and  bad  practice.  Exanthemata  and  ery- 
fipelas  are  diflin£t  diforders,  and  the  pow- 

*  Chap,  on  Eryfip.  Fever,  fecond  fpecies. 
f  V.  S.  Com.  fee.  723. 

\  Med.  Rat.  Syfteni,  vol.  iv.  b.  i.  fee.  1.  cap.  13. 
II  Inllit.  Chirur.  p.  75.  fee.  i6j. 
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dcrs  they  recommend  for  external  appli- 
cation*, were  firfl  devifed  for  another 
difeafe,  and  are  often  injurious  when  ufed 
on  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  fame  epidemic  will,  no  doubt,  have 
different  effedts  upon  different  habits  of 
body;  yet  when  it  happens,  that  in  the 
adjoining  beds  in  the  fame  hofpital,  it  is 
fometimes  putrid,  and  fometimes  termi- 
nates in  fuppuration,  it  only  follows,  that 
one  of  the  patients  has  what  has  hitherto 
been  called  a  phlegmonoide  eryfipelas, 
and  the  other  not:  for  a  true  erylipelas 
never  fuppurates,  unlefs,  as  we  have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  a  diffolution  of  the  fkin 
and  membranes  into  rags  may  be  called 
fo.  Nor  do  I  remember  any  mention  be- 
ing made  of  the  termination  of  inflam- 
mation by  the  violence  of  the  complaiiit, 
in  the  book  in  queflion,  but  from  the  na- 
ture  and  Jituation  of  the  offending  caufe; 

•  See  former  vol.  p.  339. 
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in  which  account  a  little  refledion  will 
fliew  the  habit  of  body  of  the  patient,  to 
be  comprehended. 

Again :  it  is  feared,  that  the  very  ge- 
neral recommendation  of  fedative  applica- 
cations  to  eryfipelas,  may  fometimes  be 
itijurious,  and  that  I  have  confidered  it  too 
frequently  as  a  difeafe  merely  local. — But 
if  we  underftand  our  own  meaning,  we 
are  certainly  mifapprehended ;  for  though 
the  caufes,  from  whence  a  local  eryfipelas 
may  arife,  are  noticed,  the  uncertainty  of 
even  knowing  when  it  is  local,  though 
brought  on  by  an  external  caufe,  is  pointed 
out ;  with  a  caution,  if  any  doubt  arifes, 
to  treat  it  as  a  general  complaint.  I 
fuppofe  it  will  be  allowed,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  difeafe  as  a  local  eryfipelas,  which 
ought  to  be  treated  as  fuch.  But  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  ufe  of  fedatives  in  this  inftance, 
have  not  we  faid,  they  are  repellents^  and 
JJ^ouId  7iot  be  applied,  unlefs  the  difeafe  is 

flighty 
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flighty  and  we  are  certain  it  is  local?  We 
certainly  paid  more  attention  to  critical 
than  to  local  eryfipelata ;  but  I  refer  to  the 
book  *  where  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himfelf,  and  he  will  difcover,  that  neither 
the  ufe  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  cordials, 
had  efcaped  our  notice. 

3d.  The  loofe  texture  of  the  lungs,  or 
their  liver-like  appearance,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fubjed: ;  for  though  a  celcr 
brated  ledurerf,  adopted  this  mode  of 
termination  from  Morgagni's  difre£tions§, 
and  though  it  is  certain  death  puts  an 
end  to  all  things,  yet  we  ventured  to  over- 
look it,  becaufe  it  is  a  mere  accident,  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  not  to  be  imitated,  by 
deftroying  the  patient.  Our  inquiry  was 
into  the  manner  in  which  nature  herfelf 
terminates  different  kinds  of  inflammation, 
that  we  might  follow  her  fteps ;  and  this 

•  Chap.  6  &  7.  f  Cullen,  vol.  i.  feft.  254, 

§  Lib.  ii,  epift.  2 1.  art.  28  &  29. 

will 
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will  be  found,  never  to  be  by  deftroy- 
ing  life,  when  fhe  is  capable  of  effedting 
her  purpofe  by  reftoring  health.  Even 
in  a  gangrene,  the  inflammation  is  not 
jftopped,  but  fpread  by  the  fucceeding 
mortification,  till-  nature  interferes,  and 
flops  it  by  feparating  the  dead  and  living 
parts.    If  this  does  not  happen,  it  never 
terminates  till  death   clofes  the  fcene. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  inftance  re- 
ferred to,  which  no  way  proves,  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  would  have 
fubfided  in  confequence  of  the  extrava- 
fation;  becaufe  in  all  the  difledions,  the 
patient  was  killed  by  it,  before  the  in- 
f^ammation  terminated. 

The  queftion  isj  whether  in  confe- 
quence of  the  extravafation,  the  inflamma- 
tion would  have  fubfided  if  death  had  not 
taken  place,  fuppofing  an  irritating  caufe 
to  exift  in  the  lungs  ? 

To 
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To  which  we  anfwer,  certainly  nor. 
For  inflammation  does  not  refide  wholly 
in  the  blood ;  and  daily  experience  proves 
that  it  cannot  be  fubdued  till  the  affeded 
parts  are  rendered  infenfible  to  irritation, 
or  till  the  irritating  caufe  is  removed. 
Did  ever  any  one  fee  an  efFufion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  entire  mafs  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body  remove  inflammation  ?  I  muft 
confefs  I  have  not ;  and  had  it  ever  hap- 
pened, it  would  furely  have  been  noticed 
by  feme  of  the  numerous  pradlical  writers 
on  this  fubjed:  which  induced  me  to  re- 
jed,  what  has  been  faid  about  this  kind  of 
termination  of  inflammation,  as  no  wife 
appofite  to  our  inquiry. 

It  is  imagined,  our  "  chief  dependence 
**  is  upon  Haller's  experimentSr  refjpeding 
**  the  want  of  irritability  in  the  arteries,** 
which  it  is  faid,  *'  have  been  repeat- 
**  ed  with  very   different  fucpefs,  by 

C  ♦'Monro, 
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Monro  and  de  Haen."  It  is  confcffcd 
however,  **  that  whether  the  coafs  of  the 
"  arteries  contrafl  by  a  mufcular  power, 
^  or  their  elafticity,  cannot  at  prefent  be 

determined.  But  it  is  alleged,  that 
**  the  experiments  we  made  are  incon- 
'*  clufive,  becaufe  they  are  contradidled 

by  Dr.  Hales  in  his  Hasmaftaticks ;  and 
*•  becaufe  if  the  arteries  ad  by  a  mufcular 
'*  power,  they  muft  contrad  like  hollow 
**  mufcles,  whith  have  no  fulcrum,  and 
**  confequently  when  their  continuity  is 
**  deftroyed,  all  their  adion  at  the  divided 
"  part  will  cea^e.   Even  Haller,  the  great 

fupporter  of  this  dodrine,  is  almoft 
**  compelled,  from  the  force  of  evidence, 
**  to  allow  the  contradility  of  arteries, 

and  in  his  later  works,  complains  of  un-. 
**  fairnefs  in  his  enemies,  who  reprefent 

him  as  denying  the  mufcular  power  of 
*•  arteries  in  general,  when  he  fpokeonly 
**  of  the  fmaller  onee." 

Now, 
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Now,  we  are  always  willing  with  eager- 
nefs  to  accord  with  truth,  but  we  pin  our 
faith  upon  do  man's  fleeve  ;  we  therefore 
did  not  depend  altogether  upon  Haller,  in 
what  is  faid  about  irritability  in  the 
arteries,  but  upon  the  fads  adduced 
and  by  drawing  out  bare  arteries  with  a 
tenaculum,  tying  them  with  thread,  and 
feeing  that  they  have  no  more  feeling 
than  a  bone.  Weoppofe  Dr.  Hales  with 
the  more  accurate  invejiigator^  Haller  f, 
who  repeatedly  aflerts,  that  the  arterial 
blood  is  not  accelerated  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  heart,  while  its  motion  is  brifk ;  and 
we  believe  what  he  fays,  becaufe  we  know  it 
to  he  true* 

And  is  not  this  dodrlne  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  accurate  obfervations  of 
Spallanzani,  the  Pavian  profeffor,  who  at- 
tributes the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the 


•  P.  277,  vol.  i.  f  ad.  Diflert.  on  the  Motion 

»f  the  Blood,  Exper.  85,  and  feveral  other  places. 
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heart  alone,  and  allows  nothing  to  the 
contradion  of  the  veflels,  or  any  other  co- 
operating caufe.  He  fays,  in  the  part 
contiguous  to  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the 
blood  was  unequal  during  the  time  of  the 
diaftole  ;  but  this  alternate  ftagnation  be- 
came gradually  lefs  diflinft,  as  the  diftance 
from  the  heart  increafed,  and  toward  the 
more  remote  region  of  the  aorta,  to- 
tally difappeared.  In  the  arteries  of  a 
middle  fize,  fuch  as  the  pulmonary  and 
mefenteric,  the  motion  of  the  vital  fluid 
is  quite  regular  and  uniform. 

The  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  animals  on  which  Dr. 
Hales's  experiments  were  made  *,  was 
confefTedly  owing  to  their  violent  ftrain- 
ing  to  get  loofe,  6cc.  and  we  know  this 
will  always  happen  from  the  fame  caufe, 
or  when,  from  lofs  of  blood,  there  is  not 

*  Stat.  Eff.  vol.  ii.  Exper.  i  ft.  !k  feq. 

a  fuf. 
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a  fufficient  quantity  in  the  veflels  to  keep 
a  regular  ftream.  The  blood  in  the  fmall 
collateral  arteries  too,  will  fometimes  be 
difcharged  per  faltiim^  agreeing  with  the 
contraction  of  the  heart,  where  it  has  an 
angle  to  pafs,  and  meets  with  refiftance. 
But  when  the  large  arteries  are  divided, 
where  the  adion  of  the  heart  is  vigorous, 
and  the  animal  quiet,  it  is  difcharged  in 
the  manner  defcribed.  Nor  can  I  con- 
ceive a  jufter  comparlfon  than  that  which 
has  already  been  made,  of  the  engine 
conftrudted  to  extingui(h  fire. 

If  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  have  a  mufcular  power,  there 
is  no  certainty  of  this  power  propping  up 
the  old  fyftem.  It  (hould  have  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  our  experiments  were  not 
confined  to  divided  arteries  only,  but  ex- 
tended to  thofe  which  were  laid  bare, 
without  a  divifion;  and  what  is  curious 
enough,  inftead  of  motion  being  deftroyed 

C  3  by 
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by  divifion,  there  was  nqjie  to  be  feen  in 
the  carotid  arteries  till  a  divifion  had 
taken  place,  and  then  their  projedile  mo- 
tion was  very  evident. 

As  Haller  could  not  obferve  any  con- 
tradtion  in  the  arteries,  upon  examining 
the  circulation,  and  finding  them  not 
always  clofed  in  dead  animals,  he  haftily 
concluded,  that  they  were  void  of  contrac- 
tility ;  and  thus  led  himfelf  into  difficul- 
ties: for  thofe  who  oppofed  him,  fliewed 
that  upon  dividing  an  artery,  it  contradts 
fo  as  to  become  impervious.  Hence  they 
imagined,  the  whole  of  his  obfcrvations 
were  erroneous,  and  by  thus  drawing 
wrong  conclufions,  from  thefe  premifes, 
the  fubjedt  became  confufed.  But  the 
truth 'feems  to  lie  betwixt  both  opinions. 
The  large  arteries,  fuch  as  the  aorta,  I 
believe  never  do  clofe  themfelves,  from 
their  connedion  and  fituation;  neverthe- 
lefs,  this  fyftem  of  veflels  have  a  conftant 

tendency 
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tendency  to  contraft,  by  an  elaftic  power 
they  poflefs,  as  is  evident  from  their  adapt- 
ing themfelves,  when  divided,  as  the  blood 
diminifhes,  to  the  quantity  remaining  in 
the  veflels*;  and  from  their  clofing  up  in 
living  animals,  when  the  blood  ceafes  to 
move  through  them;  as  we  have  feveral 
years  fince  proved,  in  an  eflay  on  hsemor- 
rhages  from  divided  arteries.  But  that  they 
have  neither  fyftole  nor  diaftole,  during 
the  circulation,  is  equally  evident ;  and  the 
very  experiments  which  were  brought  to 
confute  Haller,  tend  to  confirm  his  obfer- 
vations.  For  the  contradile  power  his  op- 
ponents difcovered,  being  made  by  a  fub- 
(lance  refembling  elaftic  ligaments,  inftead 
of  mufcular  fibres,  it  conftantly  prevents 
the  fides  of  the  arteries  from  giving  way 
to,  or  being  dilated  by,  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  except  in  thofe  inftances  of  which 

*  See  Addenda,  vol.  i,  p.  310. 
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wc  have  already  fpoken  *.  Befides,  amuf- 
cular  fibre  contrads  only  while  it  isftimu- 
lated  ;  of  courfe  it  will  ceafe  to  adi  whea 
the  ftimulus  ceafeth  (witnefs  the  heart), 
and  were  the  coats  of  an  artery  compofed 
of  mufcular  fibres,  they  would  not  adl 
longer  than  the  blood  moves  through 
'  them  r  but  the  contrary  happens. 

We  have  already  {hewn  the  analogy 
betwixt  elaftic  ligaments  and  the  coats  of 
the  arteries,  and  that  they  preferve  their 
elafticity  after  death  as  will  evidently 
appear  by  taking  the  aorta  of  an  ox,  and 
ftretching  it  lengthways,  the  manner  in 
which  it  naturally  moves  when  living ; 
for  it  will  at  once  fhew  that  it  has  exadlly 
fimilar  powers  with  the  elaftic  ligament  in 
the  necks  of  brutes,  whereas  the  mufcles 
when  dead,  are  incapable  of  being  length- 
ened or  moved  by  ftretching,  without 

*  See  Addenda,  vol.  i.  p.  310,  311,  -j-  Inflam. 

in  general,  p.  259. 
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tearing  to  pieces  :  nor  is  it  polTible  to  put 
them  into  any  fort  of  motion,  becaufe  the 
fentient  principle  of  the  brain,  which  go^ 
verns  and  makes  part  of  a  mufcular  fibre^ 
vanifhes  with  life.  But  arteries  pre- 
ferve  their  adion  after  the  living  prin- 
ciple has  left  them,  becaufe  death  doe* 
not  deftroy  their  elaftic  property  till  putre- 
faction takes  place.  The  arteries  are  kept 
from  clofmg  in  a  living  body,  by  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  and  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  adjacent  parts  5  as  is  evident, 
from  their  contracting  after  being  divided, 
when  the  motion  of  the  blood  through 
them  is  fuppreffed.  The  latter  of  thefc 
caufes  prevents  their  becoming  impervious 
after  death,  and  they  now  fmk,  like  all 
other  elaftic  fubftances  in  animal  bodies, 
into  a  ftate  of  reft,  till  put  into  motion  by 
art.  But  though  we  are  fo  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  there  is  nothing  mufcular  in 
the  coats  of  an  artery,  and  that  like  the 

bones. 
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bones,  tendons>  &c.  tbey  are  incapable  of 

being  irritated  in  a  found  ftate;  yet  we 
know,  that,  like  thofe  fubftances,  they  pof- 
fefs  nerves,  and  imagine  there  is  a  material 
difFerence,  in  the  contraftile  power  of  a 
living  and  dead  artery.  But  that  the  coats 
of  an  artery  and  mufcular  fibres  are  very 
diftindt,  and  different  fubftances,  is  to  me 
fufficiently  evident;  and  I  doubt  not  will 
be  fo  to  others,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
vrt  have  attempted  to  give. 

There  are  writers  before  Haller,  who 
cafually  mention,  that  the  arteries  have 
neither  fyftole  nor  diaftole ;  but  they  were 
unnoticed.  Even  his  experiments  were 
not  rightly  underftood,  either  by  himfelf 
or  others;  and  have  not  therefore  been 
attended  to,  in  the  manner  they  deferve. 
The  fads  however  recorded  by  him  per^ 
fe<Slly  correfpond  with  thofe  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  and  are  alone  fully  fufEcient  to  ef- 

tablilli 
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tablifh  the  dodrine  advanced.    But  I  re- 
fer again  to  experiment.    We  muft  begin 
de  novo ;  old  notions  will  not  affift  us,  and 
when  the  fubjed  is  handled  by  men  who 
are  not  flaves  to  preconceived  opinions, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  out 
truth ;  for  it  is  in  this  inftance  as  clear  as  the 
fun  at  noon-day.  The  abfence  of  a  fyftole 
and  diaftole  in  the  arteries,  is  one  of  thofe 
fads  in  nature,  which,  when  once  afcer- 
tained,  will  make  its  own  way  ;  and  it  is 
idlenefs  to  difpute  about  what  we  may  any 
day  be  convinced  of,  by  ocular  demon- 
ftration,  without  the  leaft  cruelty,  in  ani- 
mals deftined  to  flaughter.    There  is  no 
other  way  of  fettling  the  point,  and  we  fhall 
be  juftified  in  concluding,  that  thofe  who 
talk  upon  the  fubjedt,  without  thus  inform- 
ing themfelves,  are  either  lazy  or  fearful 
of  facing  truth. 

An 
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An  opinion  alfo  prevails,  "  that  we  op- 
"  pofe  Dr.  Gullen-s  theory  of  inflarama- 

tion  without  fuccefs  j  and  that  we  chiefly 
'*  fail,  where  we  endeavour  to  prove,  that 

no  ohftru£lion  exifts  in  inflammation." 
But  thofe  who  pleafeto  compare  the  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Cullen,  p.  2^.7,  with  what 

Ysiid  p.  254,  &  feq.  in  the  former 
volume,  will  immediately  difeover  whether 
this  opinion  is  well  founded.  We  are 
rather  furprifed  that  men  of  fenfe,  who 
have  had  tinie  to  fliake  off  the  fetters  of 
authority,  fhould  favour  a  dodrine  founded 
in  conjeijure,  and  raifed  into  fyftem,  with- 
out one  real  fa(3:  to  Support  it:  and  though 
the  fentiments  of  this  writer  deferve  the 
moft  refpedable  attention,  becaufe  he  has 
thought  much,  with  the  power  of  thinks 
ing,  yet  when  he  has  recourfe  to  imagi- 
nation we  mufl:  attend  him  with  caution, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  this  mode  of  affigning  caufes,  has 
never  yet  ftood  the  teft  of  inquiry*. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  one  main 
point  of  our  intended  inftitution,  is  that  a 
medico-chirurgical  phyfician,  ftiould  un- 
derftand  his  profeffion  thoroughly.  Others 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  difmifs  this  article,  without  en- 
tering a  caveat  againft  a  preference  which 
has  been  fince  given  to  general  know- 
ledge; becaufe  all  general  knowledge  is 
allowed  by  men  of  the  beft  underftanding, 
to  be  fuperficial.  It  is  the  .fliadow  of 
knowledge  only,  being  acquired,  ''byikim- 

ming  over  the  furface  of  fcience,*'  aiid 
fit  for  no  other,  purpofe  than  deception. 
Though  a  phyfician  m^y  be  fatisfied,, 
**  with  a  general  comprehenfive  know- 

ledge,  both  of  the  furgeon  and  apothe- 
"  cary's  art,  if  he  is  occafionallydnftruOed 

•  Witnefs  Boerha»vc. 
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by  them,  in  thofe  circumftances,  which 
are  dictated  in  conftant  experience,  and 
*'  more  frequent  examination yet — what 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  poor  patient,  fhould 
thefe  afliftants  prove  inadequate  to  the  talk 
of  inftruding  their  pupil  the  dodor  ? 


PART   THE  SECOND. 

IWifii  alfo  to  fee  what  I  have  faid  about 
the  nervous  fluid  canvalTed,  becaufe 
the  fubjedl  feems  not  yet  to  be  generally 
underftood :  for  it  is  imagined  by  another 
writer,  "  that  no  phyfiologirt:,  has  attri- 
buted  any  of  the  particular  functions 
of  the  nerves,  to  the  fluid  we  meet  with 
•*  in  difle£ting  the  brain  ;**  and  it  is  faid, 
•*  certainly  Boerhaave  to  whom  Dr.  K. 
**  refers,  did  not  mean  this  by  the  nervous 

**  fluid*.'*    And  yet  this  faid  Boerhaave 

*  Monthly  Rev.  Nov.  1783. 
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teaches*,  "  that  the  juice  or  fpirit  of  the 
"  brain  and  nerves,"  (which  he  alfo  calls 
a  lymphatic  juice,  and  nervous  fluid,) 
"  always  appears  within  the  medullary 
"  part  of  the  brain  in  diffedions,  manifcft 
**  not  only  to  the  eye,  efpecially  when 
"  aflifted  with  a  microfcope,  and  which 

juice  is  often  found  in  a  much  incrfeafed 
*•  quantity  in  moft  difeafed  brains,  and 
**  imaginesfrom  the  parts  it  pafles  through, 
**  that  it  is  the  moft  fubtle  juice  of  any  in 
**  the  whole  body,  which  being  feparated 

in  the  moft  wonderful  fabric  of  the 
**  cortex^  is  thence  propelled  from  every 
"  point,  through  pervious  tubes,  into  the 
**  medulla  oblongata,  and  there  colled- 

ed." 

Again,  in  his  comment  on  the  fame 
fedion,  he  fays,  *'  I  have  frequently  ob- 
"  fcrved,  by  dividing  the  medulla  oblon- 

*  Liftit,  fed.  a74&feq. 

gata, 
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**'  gata,  with  a  very  fliarp  razor,  and  then 
**  infpeding  with  a microfcope,  little  drops 
**  of  moifture  tranfuding  like  dew,  which 
prefently  exhale  and  dry  up,  or  if  you 
wipe  or  fcrape  them  off,  they  are  pre- 
**  fently  again  renewed whence  from 
experiments  made  by  evaporation*,  and 
the  celerity  with  which  he  fuppofes  it  to 
a^t  upon  the  nerves  and  mufcles,  he  con- 
cludes, that  its  component  particles,  are  the 
moft  fimple,  denfe,  or  firm,  fubtle  and 
moveable  of  any  animal  juice.  That  the  tu- 
buli  of  the  nerves,  continually  receive  this 
juice  of  the  7nedulla^  and  tranfmit  the  fame 
by  very  diftind;  pafTages,  to  every  indivi- 
dual part  in  the  whole  body  ;  and  that  by 
the  conveyance  of  this  juice  only,  they 
perform  all  the  adtions  and  ufes  of 
nerves. 

Surely,  he  labours  much  in  every  page, 
De  fpiritu  cerebri^  et  de  nervis^  to  inculcate 

*  Lor.  cit. 

this 
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this  opinion,  and  exprefsly  fays,  Dtus 
€pimnes,  nofiris  temporibus,  fuffragia  ha-^' 
mnu?n  patiuntur.  Alii  nmp^y  liquidum 
^liquad  per  nervos  ferri,  &  fenfmm  tnotu- 
imcjuet  caufam  effe  perfuafi fmt^  quce  nojlra 
ejh  opinio.  He  reprobates  the  other  opi- 
nion, of  the  nerves  ading  by  vibration, 
gnd-  ^aaintaiRS,  that  it  is  impoffible  any 
of  their  effeds  fliould  be  produced  by 
motion  in  themfelves  ;  but  the 
"  juice  fpoken  of,  is  obedient  to  the 
**  will,  for  the  nervous  tubuli  being  full 
**  of  it^  an  impulfe  communicated  to  it 
**  at  one  €nd  of  the  tube,  will  thruft  out 
its  globules  at  the  other,  in  the  very 
*^  fame  inftant  pf  tinic.  This  we  know 
**  by  placing  a  row  of  ivory  balls,  clofe  to 
**  each  other  upon  a  table  for  then  by 
"  ftriking  upon  the  puterjnpft  ball 
'*  Qnc  eiid,  the  furthermoft  at  the  other 
end  will  inftantly  recede  gr  run  gff 
with  the  velgcity  firft:  c^oimuiiicate^, 
D  without 
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**  without  any  fenfible  fucceflion  through 
**  the  intermediate  balls.    And  if  a  tube 
**  be  full  of  liquor,  you  no  fooner  urge 
**  more  in  at  one  end,  but  it  inftantly 
runs  out  at  the  other."    And  has  not 
Haller  too,  in  his  Phyfiology,  Ledl.  VII. 
Se(5t.  390,  told  us  that  the  nerves  perform 
their  office  by  the  motion  of  their  juice  ? 
From  all  which  it  feems  to  be  evident, 
that  though  Boerhaave  fiippofed  this  juice 
to  be  a  fpirit  endowed  with  peculiar  pro- 
perties, and  talked  much  to  ho  fort  of 
purpofe,  about  its  invifible  motion  ;  yet 
it  is  the'juice  he  difcovered,  in  difTedl-ing 
the  brain,  and  the  very  fluid  we  defcrib- 
ed  :  and  we  are  the  more  furprifed  at  this 
opinion  not  being  generally  known,  be- 
caufe  fo  late  a  writer  as  Fordyce  *  in 
Ipeaking  of  the  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  mufcu- 
lat  fibres  'are  put  into  motion,  fays,  "  It 

*  Elem<  Pi»£l.  bfPhys.  ou  Mobility  and  Iirltability. 

has 
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has  been  conjedlured  by  fome,  that  the 
"  motion  was  communicated  by  a  fluid, 

flowing  through  the  nerves  as  tubes." 
This  account,  I  am  fearful,  will  feem  te- 
dious, to  a  reader  already  acquainted  with 
it,  but  I  was  in  fadt  called  upon  to  fhew, 
that  I  had  not  made  an  ungrounded,  hafliy, 
afl^ertion  *  ;  and  though  we  agreed  with 
Boerhaave,  in  there  being  a  nervous  fluid, 
becaufe  we  have  often  feen  it,  yet  we  no 
way  accorded  with  him  in  opinion  about 
its  ufe ;  welJ,,knowing  it  was  imaginary, 
unfupported  by  fadls,  and  calculated  to 
maintain  a  fpeculative  theory.  It  was 
called  a  nervous  fluid,  that  it  might  not 
be  confounded  with  common  lymph,  be- 
caufe it  is  fecreted  in,  and  properly  be- 
longs to  the  brain,  and  becaufe  it  con- 
tains lefs  grofs  parts,  than  other  lymph 
owing  perhaps  to  its  pafling  through  finer 
flirainers.    But  whatever  may  be  its  na- 

See  p.  13.3,  I  ft.  vol. 
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ture,  it  h  fhewn  that  it  is  as  immediately 
neceffary  to  the  life  of  the  animal,  as 
blood  itfelf. 

It  is  faid  indeed,  in  oppofition  to  the 
arguments  adduced  on  this  head,  **  that 
"  the  fpeedy  death  following  the  dif- 
f«  charge  of  this  lymphatic  ferum,  in  the 

fpina  bifida,  is  no  proof  of  its  being  ef- 
**  fentially  necelTary  to  life.    It  rather 

proceeds,  from  the  admiffion  of  air  to 
*^  the  fpinal  marrow ;  and  the  fame  e- 
"  vent  has  always  followed  all  att-empts^ 
"  to  draw  off  the  accumulated  fluid  in 
"  the  external  hydrocephalus,  though 
<*  this  fluid  has  never  been  fuppofed  dif- 
"  ferent  from  other  dropfical  collec- 
"  tions." 

Now  we  pay  very  little  regard  to  fup- 
pofition,  and  notwithftanding  Tulpius  * 

Cap-  29.  lib.  3.  This  probably  was  the  firfl:  opini- 
on which  prcfented  itfelf  to  his  mind,  and  it  fecms  finee 
16  have  been  copied  without  an  oppertunity  of  knowing 
whether  it  was  true  or  falfc. 

fays. 
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fays,  'Turn  ob  denndatos  nervos,  per  tumo^ 
rem  pajjim  difperfios,  qiios  circtimflims  aer^ 
adeo  immiitaverat,  ut  non  Ikuerit  infaji" 
ti   vitam  prorogare^    ultra    diem  ter^ 
tium ;  and  Morgagni  *  in  his  account  of 
this  matter,  adopts  the  fame  opinion  :  yet 
we  beg  leave  to  dilTent  from  it,  becaufe 
we  believe,  there  is  no  inftance  upon  re- 
cord, which  proves  that  the  air,  coming 
to  the  fpinal  marrow,  ever  killed  the  pa-* 
tient  in  three  days  ;  and  becaufe  we  have 
known  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of 
thefe  tumours,  occafion  death,  without 
any  poffibility  of  the  air  getting  admit- 
tance.   In  particular,  I  have  feen  two 
of  them  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  al- 
moft  tranfparent  fluid,  was  only  covered 
with  the  pia  mater.    One  of  the'fe,  was  a 
patient  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dalby  of  Keg- 
worth,  in  which  there  was  neither  rup- 
ture or  opening  in  the  tumour,  but  a 

*  Obfcrv.  vii. 
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conftant  exudation  that  wet  two  double 
cloths  in  a  day,  terminated  after  fometime 
in  the  death  of  the  infant.  The  other 
lived  near  this  place,  and  a  kind  of  filTure 
fuffered  the  fluid  to  efcape,  but  the  mem- 
brane fubfiding,  prevented  the  entrance 
of  the  air,  and  yet  the  child  died  in  a  few 
days.  Does  not  Ruyfch  *  tell  us,  that 
though  the  fluid  is  difcharged  by  prick- 
ing with  a  needle,  yet  death  is  fpeedily 
the  confequence,  and  could  the  admiflion 
of  air  in  fuch  infl:ances,  poflibly  take 
place  ? 

Befide,  we  have  feveral  times  known 
the  air  to  have  free  admiflion  to  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow,  in  carious  ulcers  of  the  fpine, 
^nd  to  the  brain  in  injuries  of  that  fub- 
Aance,  without  any  remarkable  tffe<Et ; 
becaufe  in  the  former  infl:ance,  the  pa- 
tients furvived  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  in  the  latter  I  have  feen  them  reco- 

Ob.  34. 
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ver,  though  the  air  at  each  drelfing,  might 
get  into  a  conliderable  portion  of  a  lace- 
rated brain,  with  the  fame  cafe,  that  it 
comes  in  contad:  with  a  common  fore. 
And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not 
merely  air,  but  the  air  of  hofpitals,  &c. 
which  is  fo  injurious  in  fra^ftures  of  thp 
fkull. 

If  by  external  hydrocephalus,  is  meant 
the  watery  tumor  upon  the  head  of  new 
born  children,  it  is  the  fame  difeafe,  as 
the  tumor  accompanying  the  bifid fpine. 
Of  courfe  the  fame  event  will  follow 
drawing  pfF  the  accumulated  fluid.  They 
take  their  rife  from  the  brain,  or  fpinal 
marrow,  ^nd  are  contained  within  -the 
membranes,  that  naturally  invefl  the  ce- 
rebrum, cerebellum,  and  medulla  fpifialis. 
And  though  Ruyfch  called  it  a  dropfy  in 
the  fpinal  marrow  *,  or  of  the  brain,  when 
difeafed,  and  faid  it  was  nothing  more  than 

'■i"'  Loc.  cif. 

D  ^  a  pre- 
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•k  preternatural  e^cpanfion  of  the  mem- 
branes which  cover  the  medulla  fpinalis, 
diftended  by  a  great  quantity  of  ferous  hu- 
mor -f-  J  it  fufely  does  not  follow,  that  a 
dropfy  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row, is  of  the  fame  nature  as  an  hydrO-^ 
cele,  afcites,  or  other  droplical  fwellings. 
Mr.  Warner  J  more  judicioufly  obferves^ 
that  thefe  tumors  are  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other,  by  their  rife,  lituation,  the 
circumftances  of  their  being  always  born 
with  the  fubjed:,  who  is  generally  affiidl- 
ed  with  a  partial  palfy,  and  by  their  con- 
tents which  are  fluid  and  commonly  tranf- 
parent.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  a  diffe- 
rence ought  to  be  made,  betwixt  thefe  and 
other  Watery  tumors;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
intirely  omitting  the  diftindlions  the  an- 
ciehts  made  in  hydrocephali  ||  has  been 
injurious  to  fcience,  by  confounding  one 
difeafe  with  another. 

+  Ob.  36  X  Cafe  1  7.  II  Fabricius,  cap.  VII. 
they  are  coUefled  together  in  a  fhort  compafs. 

One 
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One  kind  of  hydrocephalus,  is  form- 
ed betwixt  the  cranium  and  dura  mater, 
another  betwixt  the  dura  and  pia  mater^ 
a  third  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  a 
fourth  is  an  hydatid  betwixt  the  ventri^ 
cles,  and  the  fifth  is  that  of  which  we 
have  been  ffeating.  The  two  firfl  may 
be  confidefed  in  the  light  of  other  drop- 
fical  fwellings,  and  I  apprehend,  the  cafes 
Morgagni  defcribeSj  in  the  nirlth  article 
of  the  twelfth  chapter,  in  his  firfh  houk, 
were  of  this  fort  j  becaufe  difcharging  the 
water  by  incifion,  cured  one  of  the  chiK 
dren,  the  other  was  relieved  for  a  time, 
and  there  are  fimilar  inftanci?s  to  be  met 
with  upon  record. 

I  have  feen  a  watery  tUmor  of  this 
kind,  oti  the  outfide  of  the  head  which 
took  its  rife  inwardly. 

A  youth  then  eight  or  teii  years  of  age, 
had  always  been  an  idiot,  and  the  tumor 
had  broken  two  or  thiee  times  before  I 

faw 
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faw  him  ;  but  this  event  happening  again 
while  he  was  under  my  care,  with  the 
reft  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  I  faw  it 
arofe  from  water,  rather  of  a  muddy 
colour,  making  its  way  out  of  the  fcull, 
betwixt  the  futures :  and  though  the 
greatly  diftended  fcalp,  difcharged  more 
than,  a  pint  of  fluid,  and  continued  to 
run  for  a  month,  or  fix  weeks,  it  healed 
lip.  But  a  frefli  fwelling  foon  began 
to  arife,  and  in  a  year's  tijne,  became  very 
large,  the  poor  boy  feemed  to  undergo 
great  uneafinefs,  and  it  was  therefore 
opened  again,  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
and  difcharged  the  fame  kind  of  fluid 
with  relief.  Afterwards  in  the  fpace  of 
a  year  or  two,  it  was  opened  twice 
more,  before  death  put  an  end  to  his 
fufferings  but  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
pf  opening  the  head,  not  knowing  when 
this  event  happened. 

From  the  whole,  it  feems  evident,  that 

tl^ofq 
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thofe  who  fuppofe,  the  fluid  contained  iii 
the  tumor,  accompanying  the  bifid  fpine^ 
to  be  fimilar  to  dropflcal  fwellirigs,  are 
miftaken  j  becaufe  the  evacuation  of 
their  contents,  is  attended  with  different 
events,  and  becaufe  the  fluid  in  the  exr- 
lernal  hydrocephalus,  or  colled:ed  upon 
the  fpine  of  new-born  children,  comes 
immediately  from  the  medullary  part  of* 
the  brain,  which  never  happens  in  cprn- 
mon  dropflcal  fwellings. 

This  fluid  is  the  only  one,  wliich  en- 
ters the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  and  mull 
be  without  doubt  its  proper  ^nd  only 
food.  Nor  do  we  give  up  the  idea  of 
its  being  ordained  for  more  purpofe? 
than  one,  *  as  happens  in  feveral  infl:an- 
ces,  in  the  animal  economy,  efpepially 
in  the  blood,  which  feeds  the  mufcles, 
&c.  and  occaflons  the  contraction  of  tlie 
heart.  But  leaving  uncertainty,  and 
*  P.  169,  Vol.  ift. 
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cotifideHng  it  ih  n6  other  light,  than  the 
food  of"  the  ftetves,  we  cannot  avoid  ftill 
continuing  in  opinion,  that  it  is  effenti- 
ally  neceflafy  to  life. 

Internal  hydfOcephali,  arc  foreign  t6 
.our  preftnt  fubje^t,  and  we  fhall  only 
,dbferve,  that  it  Would  have  been  need- 
lefs  to  have  entered  into  this  difcuffion, 
did  it  not  lead  to  practice  in  injuries  of 
the  brain,  which  may  often  prefer ve  the 
life  of  the  patient.     For  the  nervous 
fluid  difcharged  from  wounds  of  that 
'  fubftance,  I  am  peffuaded,  often  produ- 
cies  the  fame  efFedt,  as  when  difcharged 
from  the  bifid  fpine,  if  fufFered  to  conti- 
fiue  any  length  of  time    and  that  fup- 
preffing  of  it,  by  medicaments,  fome- 
limes  prevents  a  fatal  termination  of  the 
malady  by  a  general  palfy,  *  which  hap- 
pens from  the  brain,  being  exhaufted 
fooner  or  later,  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difcharge. 

*  Sec  Injuries  of  the  Brain. 
-  It 
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It  is  thought  alfo  that  I  have  done 
wrong,  in  taking  cognizance  of  the  fcarr^. 
latina  angifiofa,  and  the  ggut,  an^  fheii- 
matifin,  in  a  book  on  medical  fLirgery. 
But  thofe  who  are  in  this  way  of  think- 
ing, will  pleafe  tQ  remember,  the  rnodc; 
of  education  recommended,  th?  qualifi- 
cations of  thofe  who  are  intended  to  fu- 
pfryiie  this  iufeefs  * ,  ^ri4  that  w^  ha/J 
an  ey^  to  fcience,  inftead  gf  the  emolu- 
ment of  individuals.  For  though  me- 
dicine may  be  divided  in  a  trading  way, 
yet  as  a  fcienee  no  divifion  can  t^ke 
place.  And  nptwithftanding,  the  va.ri.n 
Qijs  nick  names*]-  which  have  been  givei^ 
to  the  fornper  of  thefe  complaints,  it  is 
ilri(3:ly  an  eryfipelas,  ari(ing  from  CQU- 
tagion.  The  chapter  would  have  b^Qa 
incomplete  without  it,  nor  in  my  opini- 
on, can  the  difeale  be  viewed  in  any  Qther 

*  See  Introduitipn,  note  p.  72.  and  73. 

t  pryfi^elalquB  fore  throat  muft  tje  excepted. 
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light,  to  be  underftood ;  for  the  appella- 
tions colnnionly  ufed  to  diftinguifh  it, 
defcribe  fbme  of  the  fymptoms,  inftead 
of,  the  dileafe  *  itfelf.  Whereas  the 
name  we  have  given,  immediately  con- 
veys to  us  the  nature,  and  leads  to  the 
cure,  of  the  complaint. 

In  Ipeaking-  of  the  cure  of  inflammati- 
on by  difcuffion,  it  was  impoffible  to 
overlook  the  gout  and  rhcumatifm,  whe- 
ther they  Were  within  the  limits  of  medi- 
cal furgery  or  not ;  becaufe,  it  is  their  na- 
tural way  of  terminating.  But  Celfus, 
who  is  oUr  director  in  this  inftance,  pla- 
ces all  external  diforders,  though  they 
take  their  rife  inwardly,  in  that  branch 
of  medicine,  which  depends  upon  medi- 
caments, or  what  we  have  called  medical 
furgery.  The  lumbar  abfcefs,  no  fooner 
fhews  itfelf  in  the  groin,  or  thigh,  than 
it  comes  within  the  furgeon's  province. 
*  They  are  colledled  together  In  Fothergill's  lafl  Edit. 

The 
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The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  liver,  &cj. 
which  fuppurates,  and  breaks  outwardly ; 
and  the  gout  *  and  rheumatifm  being 
attended  with  external  'inflammation, 
and  tumor,  are  certainly  xvifhin*  the '  cog- 
nizance of  thofe,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  to 
cure  external  complaints  ;  efpecially  as 
ulcers  are  not  unfrequent,  where  chalk 
ftones  are  formed.  I  am  firmly  perfuad- 
ed,  external  applications  will  be  of  more 
ufe  in  this  difeafe,  when  properly  chofen, 
than  has  been  imagined.  In  the  rheu- 
matifm too  they  are  often  of  great  fervice, 
but  fhould  the  attendant  be  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  he  will  be  equal- 
ly unknowing  in  the  choice  of  the  re- 
medy. 

The  nervous  rheumatifm,  is  the  mod 
exceptionable  in  the  arrangement  wc 
have  made  j  but  the  dodlrine  being  per- 

*  Parry  may  be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  fmce  the  Greek 
dlvilion. 

fedtl/ 
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fq(3:ly  new,  I  was  defirous  of  uking  that 
opportunity,  of  oiFering  jt  to  the  notice 
of  the  faculty,  as  I  (hall  not  have  any 
Other  fo  proper  for  the  pvirpofe,  Be- 
fi4e§,  a?  a  mescal  fyrgeon  fnay  often  be 
cpnfultec^  about  p^ins  in  the  hips,  knees, 
or  wri^ls,  furely  he  ought  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  e.very  caufe  froqi  whence  th^y 
may  proceed-  The  more  we  look  into 
theie  things,  the  more  clearly  ihall 
fg^j,  th^  qlofb  connection  between  ext^- 
nali  and  internal  diforders :  and  what  has 
been  faid,  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  fufhcient 
apology^  for  attempting  to  brulli  off 
a  Ixt^l^  duft  th^t  had  fallen  upon,  and 
tended  to  oJbfcwe  what  I  have  already 
written. 
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CHAP.  L 

ON   PHLEGMONE  AND  ABSCESS. 

ITAVING  treated  of  thofe  inflamma^ 
i  tions  which  naturally  terrninate 
by  difcuffion,  order  requires  us  next  to 
difcourfe  of  thofe,  which  end  in  fuppura- 
tion.  For  this  purpofe  we  may  obferve 
that  the  Greeks  ufed  the  word  cpXsyfiovT}  * 
to  fignify  inflammation  in  general,  but  ^^^^ 
after  particular  inflammations  acquired 
particular  names,  it  was  often  employed 
to  diftinguifh  that  kind,  which  they  fup- 
pofed  contained  more  heat  or  fire,  as  a- 
rifing  from  pure  blood,  and  terminating 
in  fuppuration  ;  which  was  extending  it 
beyond  its  original  meaning.  Inflammg^ 
tion  and  fuppuration  it  is  well  known 
are  different  things,  and  notwithlknding 

*  See  Chap.  I.  V.  I, 
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the  perplexity  we  meet  with,  in  fonie 
modern  nofologifts  *,  it  can  be  iinder- 
ftood  in  no  other  fenfe,  than  the  general 
before  name  for  inflammation,  of  any 
kind,,  or  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
'   We  muft  alfo  remember,  that  the 
Greeks  ufed  the  word  aTs-oo-Tyji^a,  ab- 
fcejjusy    ab   oL(^i<;ot\j(,oii,    ahfcedo    to  de- 
part) in  medicine,  to  fignify  a  feparation 
by  difeafe,  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  which 
cohered  together.    Accordingly  Hippo- 
crates   fays    e-STi    g(p!xxiki(r^i\}  ccnroc^o!.<rig 
ocf£is  -f,   from  a   fphacelus   arifes  an 
abfcefs,  or  a  feparation  of  the  bone  5  and 
in  gatherings  behind  the  ears,  where  the 
whl?^'     parts'  were  feparated  by  a  colledion  of 
inatter,  he  ufed  the  fame  term,  which 
Galen  in  his  chapter  on  abfceffes,  clearly 
explains.  He  fays,  "  Abfceffes  are  thofe 

'  *  Linn^as  muli  be  excepted,  though  he  is  wrong  in 
confining  it  to  the  external  parts. 

f  Aphor  77  Sea.  7.  He  muft  mean  where  the  bone  was 
afFefted. 

djfor- 
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**  diforders  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
body  before  cohering,  recede  from  each 
other.    There  muft  of  neceffity  be  a 
void  fp'ice,  which  will  contain  either 
"  a  moifture  or  flatus,  or  a  compofition 
**  of  both         In  another  place,  he  ob- 
ferves,    "  An  abfcefs    (Jive  u'TToc^yi^.a^ 
fo  called,  is  a  conflux  of  blood  in  the 
**  middle  of  any  vacuity,  fo  long  as  no 
opening  or  eruption  happens,  in  its 
external    fuperflcies,"    which  if  we 
change  the  word  blood,  to  feru?n  or  pus, 
agrees  with  the  modern  definition.  In- 
deed the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  imagined  the 
ancipnt  phyficians,  ufed  the  words  apof- 
tajis  and  apojlema,  in  various  fenfes ;  be- 
caufe  Hippocrates  employed  it,  to  denote 
the  change  of  one  difeafe  into  another, 
when  he  fays,  ex  aliis  febribus  &  morbis, 
abfcejfiis  in  qnartanas  jiebant :  but  does 

*  De  art.  ad.  Glaii.  lib.  H.  cap.  vi. 
t  Com.  ii).  Hip.  lib,  de  offici.  cap.  xxvi. 

E  2  not 
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not  he  in  this  inftance,  adhere  to  the 
common  meaning  ?  For  the  word  abfcefs 
feems  intended  to  fignify  a  feparation,  or 
what  we  call  an  intermiffion  in  the  fit* 
and  it  is  very  evident,  this  word  had  but 
one  fignification,  when  we  call  to  mind, 
that  even  aftronomsrs,  by  abfccjjus  folis, 
meant  the  fun's  declination,  or  his  de- 
parture fouthward. 

Befides  thefe,  there  were  feveral  other 
tumors  called  abfceffes,  both  by  the 
Greeks  *  and  Latins  -f*  fuch  as  the  meli- 
ceres,  /ieatoma,  atheroma,  &c.  becaufe  the 
parts  which  before  naturally  cohered  to- 
gether, are  feparated  by  an  intervening 
fubftance;  "and  wefhall  hereafter  have  oc- 
cafion  to  take  notice  of  lymphatic  and  ge- 
latinous abfcelles,  &c.  but  the  fpecies 
which  at  prefent  claims  our  attention,  is 
the  pm  ulent  abfcefs  :  and  we  apprehend 
this  appellation,  charaderifes  the  difcafe 
in_quefl:ion,  without  confufion. 
"•■  Paulus  and  others,         f  Celfus, 
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IT  feems  to  be  an  incontrovertible  ax- 
iom, that  ferum  is  never  changed  into 
fuSt  unlefs  it  is  extravafated  *.  But  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  fuppuration,  we  mud 
begin  v^ith  viev^^ing  the  moft  fimple  pro-  Pus,whau 
cefs  of  this  kind,  and  after  all  that  has 
been  lately  faid  upon  the  fubjedt,  we  fhall 
difcover,  that  it  is  nothing  more,  than  a 
coUeftion  of  ferum,  or  mucus,  evapo^ 
rated  to  a  certain  thicknefs,  as  the  Baron 
Van  Swieten  -f-,  has  already  taught  j  and 
that  the  admixture  of  other  fubftances  by 
dilTolution,  only  forms  matter  of  different 
kinds. 


*  Clup.  3d.  Vol.  2ft.      t  Com.fea.  158,  art.  7. 

E3  The 
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The  Baron  in  fpeaking  of  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  in  wounds,  juftly  obferves, 
"  That  it  is  not  formed  within,  but  out 
**  of  the  veffelsin  the  cavity  of  the  wound, 
"  from  the  juices  there  extra vafated,  bc- 

ing  digefted  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 

For  if  all  the  matter  be  clean  fed  from  the 
"  furface  of  a  wound  with  foft  lint,  with- 
*^  in  an  hour  afterwards,  it  v/ill  appearall 
**  over  befet  with  a  thin  liquor,  inftead  of 
f  matter ;  but  when  the  wound  has 
*f  been  covered  with  a  plainer,  for  four 

and  twenty  hours,  upon  removing  the 
*•  dreffings  plenty  of  matter  appears." 
Sir  John  iPringle  obferves  *,  "  that  the 
**  ferum  of  the  human  blood,  upon  ftand- 
^*  ing  but  a  little  time  in  the  furnace,  be- 
"  comes  turbid,  and  gradually  drops  a 
"  fediment  refembling  well  digefted  rnaN 
f*  ter/'and  therefore  concludes,  That 
f«  the  ferum  is  continually  oozing  in;o 

y  Ob.  p.  ^83^  paper  7. 
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all  ulcers,  but  from  the  heat  of  the 
^*  the  part,  and  the  natural  volatility  of 
*-*  animal  fluids,  it  is  all  quickly  evapo- 

rated,  excepting  this  fediment,  which 
**  remains  in  the  fore  in  the  form  of 

pus."  Gaber  has  made  fimilar  ex^ 
periments,  with  the  fame  fuccefs;  but 
conclufions  drawn  from  chemical  experi- 
ments alone,  are  nowife  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  demonftratives  of  any  procefs  in 
the  animal  osconomy  nor  is  chemiftry 
neceflary  to  fettle  this  matter,  as  pradical 
obfervations  in  furgery,  may  daily  afford 
fuller  convidion.  The  matter  in  the 
fmall  pox  puftules,  that  found  in  the  large 
natural  cavities  of  the  body,  and  what  is 
called  inflammatory  exudation,  are  full  e^ 
vidence.  Every  one  knows  the  fluid  in 
the  fmall  pox,  is  expelled  in  a  limpid 
flate,  and  forms  pus  afterwards,  by  ftag- 
nating  betwixt  the  cuticle  and  fkin  ;  and 
can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the  large 

P  4  quantity 
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quantity  of  matter,  fp  often  fouiid  in  the 
cheft,  &p.  without  any  vifible  ulceration, 
or  breach  in  the  adjacent  parts,  is  owing 
to  the  unufual  fecretion  of  feruni,  in  con- 
fequence  of  irritation,  and  to  its  being 
converted  afterwards  into  thicker  or  thin- 
ner pus,  according  to  the  degree  of  ab- 
forption,  or  evaporation,  that  has  taken 
place  ?  Nor  have  thofe,  who  fuppofe  the 
vefTels  themfelves,  from  difeafe,  to  have  a 
power  of  changing  the  lymph  they  fe- 
crete  into  pus,  overturned  this  opinion,  if 
there  is  any  depen dance  upon  plain  fimple 
fa6ls,  which  daily  prefent  themfelves  in 
the  practice  of  furgery,  fupporting  the  o- 
pinion  of  pus  being  formed  of  ferum,  af- 
ter it  is  extravafated. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  pus  of  all 
kinds  is  produced,  or  preceded  by  inflam- 
mation ;  and  we  know  that  in  thofe  ha- 
bits, where  the  heat  of  the  body  is  be- 
low the  natural  ftandard,  abfcelTes  are 

filled 
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filled  with  poor  thin  matter,  for  want  of 
warmth  to  thicken  it ;  and  that  upon  their 
being  opened,  air  getting  adnuttance,  and 
being  confined,  inflammatory  heat  comes 
on,  and  pus  is  formed.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  often  feen  tolerable  good 
matter  formed  in  abfcelTes,  without  any 
previous  inflammation,  fever,  or  pain, 
where  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  body  was 
about  natural  and  when  inflammation 
occaflons  heat  and  obflrudion,  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  the  formation  of  pus  is 
prevented,  by  converting  the  stagnating 
juices,  into  an  ichor.  In  the  ulcer  im- 
mediately following  a  wound,  good  pus 
is  never  formed  till  the  inflammation  in- 
tirely  difappears,  the  new  flefl^i  begins  to 
rife,  and  the  part  acquires  its  natural  heat. 
Wherefore,  though  we  allow,  that  fuppu- 
ration  mofl:ly  accompanies,  or  i^  fubfe- 
quent  to  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, yet  as  we  daily  fee  in  recent  ulcers, 

good 
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good  matter  formed  without  preternatu^ 
ral  heat  or  inflammation,  we  think  the  na- 
tural heat  of  the  body,  in  a  good  found 
conftitution,  is  fully  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
bl^t^'ne.  pofe  of  evaporatmg  the  more  volatile 
ceflary.     ^^^^^^         giving  to  matter  its  proper 

confiftence,  notwithftanding  it  may  be 
thickened  quicker,  if  a  fomewhat  greater 
heat  prevails. 
Blood  and  It  was  long  an  opinion,  that  blood 
convened  and  flefh,  were  converted  into  pus  in 
jnto  pus.  ^Q^j^^s .  but  experiments  have  taught  us, 
that  this  opinion  is  ill  founded.  Blood 
ftagnating  incontufed  wounds,  into  which 
the  air  gets  admittance,  becomes  a  putrid 
gore.  If  either  blood  or  flefli,  be  cover- 
ed in  an  healthy  ulcer,  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  wound,  and  dilTolved  in  good 
matter,  the  matter  is  changed  from  pu- 
rity, and  becomes  more  or  lefs  offenfive. 
While  a  wound  is  in  a  crude  ftate,  the 
matter  is  foetid,  becaufe  the  ends  of  the 
fibres  diflblve,  and  render  the  difcharge 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  putrid  ;  but  no  fooner  is  this 
corrupted  flefli  cleared  away,  than  fim- 
ple  lymph,  by  infpiffation  convinces  us  in 
\yhat  manner  true  pus  is  formed. 

But  though  blood  or  flefh  occafions  a 
degeneracy,  when  diffolved  in  good  mat- 
ter, yet  fat  or  oil  being  diflblved  by  fe- 
rum,  make  very  little  difference  from  puSj^^ 
formed  by  evaporation ;  for  the  pus  in 
common  abfcelTes,  feems  to  rife  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  fecretion  by  the  Jateral  lym- 
phatics, of  ferum,  being  lodged  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  which  diffolves 
the  neighbouring  fat,  and  oily  and 
'  forms  an  hornogeneous  mixture;  un- 
Jefs  membranes,  6cc.  happen  to  under- 
go a  diifolution,  and  then  it  degenerates, 
and  occafions  that  foetid  fmell,  we  often 
perceive  upon  opening  thefe  tumors. 
If  we  pafs  a  feton,  it  occafions  a  greater  Yf^nAm^x- 
fecretion  of  lymph,  pus  in  the  fame  man-  ^^^^^ 
per  is  the  confequence,  and  the  fame 

may 
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may  be  faid  of  contufions,  when  they 
end  in  fuppuration.  Wherefore  there 
are  two  kinds  of  matter,  the  one  by  eva- 
poration, the  other  by  mixture  :  that  by 
evaporation  is  frequently  ropy,  or  tena- 
cious, efpecially  when  made  of  mucus, 
unlefs  acrimony  interferes ;  whereas  that 
by  mixture,  is  always  deftitute  of  coheli- 
fion.  *  Pus  which  is  white,  foft,  bland, 

and 

*  Phyficlaus  have  long  been  endeavouring  to  difcovcr 
from  the  matter  fpit  up  by  confuraptive  perforiS  in  cough- 
ing, whether  there  is  any  ulcer  in  the  lungs  or  not  ;  but 
the  taflc  is  very  ardaous.  Matter  formed  of  infpiffatcd 
feruni,  or  mucus,  {hews  its  mildnefs  by  tenacity,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  ulcer  iu  the  lungs, 
&c.  for  this  kind  of  matter  is  formed  both  in  ulcers,  and 
■upon  furfaces.  I  have  feen  many  die  of  a  true  confump- 
^en,  who  never  fpit  any  thing  elfe  than  infpiflated 
lymph.  Matter  fpit  up  void  of  cohefion,  is  more  fufpi- 
cious,  and  a  brcacl\  in  the  folids  is  to  be  fufpt6ied,  but 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  becaufe  this  alfo  is 
fometimes  formed,  without  folution  of  continuity.  The 
fate  of  the  patient  however,  does  not  altogether  depend 
upon  the  prefencc  or  abfence  of  ukers,  but  upon  the 

caufe 
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and  inodorous,  feems  not  Xd  pofTefs  any 
degree  of  acrimony,  as  the  facility  with 
which  fores  heal  under  fuch  a  difcharge, 
evinces ;  and  whether  the  matter  in  mild 
abfcelfes  is  more  acrid,  may  be  doubted, 
becaufe  ferum  itfelf  has  a  powerful  dif- 
folving  property,  without  acrimony,  and 
may  alone  be  capable  of  producing  the 
dilTolution  we  find  in  thefe  tumors.  But 
though  pure^wj  be  very  mild,  it  is  certain, 
though  contrary  to  fome  kte  opinions, 
that  the  matter  both  in  ulcers  and  abfeef« 
fes,  is  often  more  or  kfs  acrid;  as  we 
iliall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  obferve, 
from  its  eiFe(^ts  upon  fores,  and  upon  the 
conllitution. 

caufe  which  occadoned  them  ;  for  we  very  well  know, 
that  ulcers  of  the  lungs  difcharging  pus,  which  arife 
from  a  vomica  following  a  peripneumony,  or  from  a 
wound,  &c.  heal  frequently  without  much  trouble-; 
Whereas  thofe  which  are  brought  on  by  a  fchrophulou* 
taint,  always  terminate  fooner  or  later  in  death  ;  bccaufc 
not  only  the  lungs,  but  the  whole  body  (hares  in  the 
•riginal  difeafe,  and  muft  &s  changed  to  perform  a  cuTe. 

CHAP, 
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1"^  VERY  inflammation  of  tJie  cellular 
membrane,  is  accompanied  with 
a  fimple  inflammation  of  the  fkin,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fluid  underneath,  irritating 
the  nerves  which  terminate  in  the  fuper- 
fices  of  the  body,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  irritability,  and  the  power  of 
the  irritating  caufe ;  and  accumulation  of 
heat,  rednefs,  tumor,  and  pain,  are  the 
Seat  of  confequences.  According  as  the  cellu- 
abfceffes.  j^j.  membrane,  the  feat  of  abfcefl^es,  is 
loaded,  and  thickened,  the  fkin  is  elevat- 
ed more  or  lefs,  into  a  conical  form, 

and  a  pulfation  is  fometimes  felt,  from 
Symp-  ^ 

loms.       the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  being  interrupted^  in  part,  in  its 

paflage 
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palTage  to  the  veins :  and  whenever  a  Am- 
ple inflammation  of  the  fkin,  and  thick- 
ening of  the  cellular  fubilance  are  unit- 
ed, a  purulent  abfcefs  may  be  expeded  to 
be  forming ;  becaule  excepting  accidents, 
nothing  but  matter  capable  of  irritating, 
could  produce  both  thefe  effedls  at  the 
fame  time,  as  v^ens,  &c.  demonftrate. 

Plain  however,  as  thefe  marks  point 
out  the  nature  and  feat  of  the  difeale, 
writers  have  direded  the  fame  treatment 
to  be  purfued  in  the  beginning  of  this 
tumor,  as  in  an  eryfipelas,  or  a  limple  in- 
flammation of  the  fl<:in.  But  the  quefti- 
on  is,  whether  difperfion  ought  in,  this 
cafe  to  be  attempted  or  not?  An  eryfi- 
pelas, or  a  Ample  inflammation  of  the 
fkin,  we  fee  muft  either  terminate  by  dif- 
perfion, or  mortification  ^  becaufe,  the 
accumulated  fluids  are  not  extravafated. 
There  cannot  therefore  be  any  doubt, 
about  the  method  which  ought  to  be 

purfued 
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purfued,  efpecially  as  by  imitating  natufe 
where  a  metajiafis  has  happened,  we 
finifh  the  work  Hie  has  begun,  by  dif- 
charging  oiiht^rdly  offending  matter, 
immediately  from  the  veffels  in  which  it 
lodged ;  *  and  this  experience  teaches 
may  be  fafely,  and  readily  done.  If  na- 
ture be  left  to  herfelf  in  the  inftance  be- 
fore us,  fuppuration  for  the  moft  part 
happens ;  and  can  an  attempt  to  fupprefs 
in  general  be  right,  whenever  the  of- 
fending matter  is  feparated  from  the 
blood  ?  To  difperfe  the  fwellings  in  this 
inftance  is  to  return  crude  matter  into 
the  blood ;  for  we  are  to  remember,  that 
being  extravafated  into,  and  depofited  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  it  cannot,  as  in  a 
Critical  fimplc  inflammation,,  be  difcharged  by  the 
abforption    ^^^j  j^^t  that  abforption 

not  to  be  '  ^ 

repelled,    muft  fij-f];  be  promoted,  and  the  noxious 
humor,  again  be  mixed  with  the  circulat- 
ing juices,  before  it  can  be  entirely  re- 
See  Simp.  Inflam  of  the  Ikin  and  Eryfipelas. 
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moved.     Hence  dreadful  confequences 
may  arife,  and  we  ought,  I  think,  to  re- 
probate the  dodrine  which  teaches,  "  That 
*•  the  method  of  curing  every  inflamma- 
"  tion  by  refolution,  is  of  all  others  the 
heft  J  that  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  is 
fo  fcattercd  by  the  vis  vitcey  and  pro- 
**  per  remedies,  that  it  becomes  very 
much  like  the  healthy  humors,  with 
'**  which  it  flows  through  all  the  vefTels, 
"  without  injury  to  any  of  the  functions." 
All  this  I  firmly  believe  is  nothing  more 
than  fpeculative  theory  ;  for  though  we 
know  that  mild  good  matter  in  ripe  ab- 
fceftes,  will  fometimes  be  abforbedj  and 
pafs  out  of  the  body,  without  injury; 
yet  we  are  equally  certain,  that  morbid 
crude  matter,  reliding  in  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  an  abfcefs,  is 
exceedingly  adlive,  apt,  like  the  fyphilis, 
to  reft  in  the  lymphatic  fyftem  ;  and 
though  it  does  not  always  bring  on  its 

■F  elfedls 
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effed:s  immediately,  yet  it  will  often  be 
•  produdive  of  ill  confequences,  notwith- 
flanding  the  ufe  of  purges,  diuretics,  &c. 
which  not  having  an  elective  property, 
cannot  prevent  its  doing  injury.  Indeed, 
there  may  be  particular  inftances  in  vital 
parts,  where  a  large  tumor,  though  feat- 
ed  outwardly,  would  deftroy  the  patient 
before  it  broke ;  and  where  death  may  be 
the  confequence  of  fuppuration,  difperjQon 
if  poffible  fhould  take  place.    Such  cafes 
have  happened  within  our  notice,  which 
we  (hall  mention  among  the  following 
obfervations,  intended  to  illuftrate  what 
we  have  been  faying. 
It  may  be  remembered,  that  we  have 
Inftances.  already  mentioned    chronic  eryfipelata 
being  brought  on  by  difperfmg  crude  mat- 
ter from  abfcelfes  :  we  fhall  have  occafion 
to  notice  the  inconvenience,  of  rubbing 
in  mercurial  ointment  to  difperfe  critical 
abfceffes  in  the  glands ;  and  I  very  well 

remember 
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^emember,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,- 1 
was  called  to  a  woman  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, who  after  a  fever  of  two  or  three 
days,  was  feized  with  a  rigor,  and  after- 
wards an  inflammation  in  her  hand,  be- 
twixt the  fore  finger  and  thumb,  upon 
which  the  fever  abated.  But  the  pain 
from  the  inflammation  becoming  violent, 
the  affiftance  of  a  barber  furgeon  was  de- 
fired,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to 
remove  the  prefent  fymptoms  by  dilper- 
fion.  She  was  bled  and  purged,  a  fo- 
mentation, and  Bole  Armoniac  with  vi- 
negar were  applied  to  the  part,  and  a  de- 
lirium was  the  confequence.  When  I 
firft  faw  her,  the  delirium  was  attended 
with  a  tremor^  her  pulfe  was  exceedingly 
weak,  her  urine  came  away  involuntarily, 
and  death  that  evening  took  place  j  feem- 
ingly  from  all  povvcr  in  the  nerves  being 
deftroyed  by  the  matter  which  was  driven 
inwardly,  falling  upon  this  fyflem. 

F  2  On 
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On  the  5th  day  of  April,  a  nobleman's 
daughter  *  fix  years  of  age,  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  and  a  pain  in  her  head^ 
On  the  day  following,  her  neck  became 
ftiff  and  painful,  and  on  the  third  day, 
a  tumor  appeared  on  the  fhoulder.  Oc 
the  fourth  Dr.  Duke  was  called  to  het 
afiiftance,  and  although  he  imagined  the 
tumor  to  be  critical,  yet  he  ordered  the* 
patient  to  be  bled,  a  clyfter  to  be  given^ 
difcutients  to  be  applied^  and  treated  the 
fever  with  its  common  remedies. 

On  the  feventh  day  Wifeman  was 
confulted,  and  every  thing  being  recon- 
fidered,  they  agreed  to  repeat  the  revul- 
five  method,  that  they  might  carry  off 
the  humor,  without  the  tedious,  incon-i- 
venicnt  work  of  fuppuration.  Never- 
thelefs  after  two  days  more,  there  were 
fymptoms  of  matter  being  formed,  which 
in  due  time  was  difcharged  gradual lyj 
•  See  Wifeman's  furgery,  Chap.  3d. 

through 
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through  an  opening  made  by  a  cauftic, 
upon  the  deltoide  mufcle. 

On  the  third  day  after  opening  the  tu- 
mor, the  matter  became  thinner,  with  a 
foe  tor  refembhng  a  dead  body,  grumous 
blood  was  difcharged  froni  the  ulcer,  a 
catarrh,  and  apthai  came  ob,  the  patieat 
died  on  the  twenty  firft  day  of  the  dif- 
eafe."  And  it  is  not  evident,  that  nature 
.brought  forward  her  ovm  work,  in  oppo- 
iition  to  methods  ufed  to  prevent  her, 
and  that  the  manifeft  putrefaction  arofe^ 
irom  the  abforption  of  acrid  matter  into 
the  blood,  which  was  weakened  by  eva- 
icuation  ? 

A  gentlewoman  after  lying-in,  was  feized 
with  an  inflammation  in  her  breaft,  a  pul- 
tice  was  applied,  and  in  a  few  days,  there 
.was  an  evident  fluctuation  of  a  foiall 
quantity  of  fome  kind  of  matter.  The 
tumor  not  being  in  a  proper  ftate  of  ma- 
turity for  opening,  the  cataplafm  was  con- 
F  3  tinued 
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tinued,  but  in  two  days  time,  abforption 
had  taken  place,  the  inflammation  had 
fubfided,  and  all  appearance  of  fuppura^ 
tion  'was  at  an  end  j  upon  which  fhe  took 
a  few  dofes  of  phyfic,  and  feemed  to  be 
recovering  flowiy,  from  her  late  fituation. 
Neverthelefs,  in  three  weeks  time,  fhe  was 
fcized  about  noon,  with  a  mpfl  violent  ri- 
gor, which  fo  greatly  affeded  the  nervous 
fyftem,  that  flie  almoft  inflantly  became 
delirious,  the  common  offices  of  nature, 
were,  no  longer  at  the  command  of  the 
will,  and  though  an  eryfipelatous  kind  of 
inflammation,  again  appeared  in  the  breaft, 
it  could  not  be  made  to  continue,  or  an- 
fwer  any  good  purpofe,  and  death  prevail- 
ed in  a  few  days,  in  oppofition  to  every 
attempt  to  preferve  life. 

Jn  my  refledlions  upon  this,  and  fimi- 
lar  inftances,  I  have  been  led  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  crude  matter  which  had  been  ab- 
forbed,  fixing  itfelf  in  the  habit,,  brought 
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on  a  very  irritable  flate  of  the  nerves, 
and  perhaps    otherwife   injured  them" 
That  the  rigor  v^as  in  confequence  brought 
on  by  caufes  elfewhere  affigned"*,  and  that 
the  injury  thus  done  to  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  could  not  be  repaired  by  nature, 
affifted  by  art :  for,  fo  far  as  my  obferva- 
tion  goes,  in  all  fevers,  v^here  the  nerves 
appear  to  be  chiefly  affeded,  the  fate  of 
the  patient  depends  upon  the  manner  of 
attack  J  becaufe  w^here  the  rigor  is  excef- 
five,  few  only  recover,  owing  perhaps  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  irritability  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  and  to  the  injury  fuch  a  (late 
of  the  nerves  receive,  when  affed:ed  by 
any  external  caufe,  which  greatly  iulens 
their  energy  •  and  that  abforbed  matter 
may  apparently  lie  dormant  in  the  habit 
fometime,  and ,  then  fliew  itfelf  as  has 
glready  been  obferved.-^- 
Nor  are  thefe  the  onlv  inconveniences, 

*  See  Inflam.  ift.  Vol. 

t  Treat.  Eryfip.  p.  336—376.  ift.  Vol, 
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of  attempting  to  difcafs  tumours  of  tliis, 
kind  j  for  the  procefs  of  nature  may  be 
flopped,  without  our  being  able  intirely 
to  remove  the  difeafe  from  the  part.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  thefe  caufesj  that 
inflammation  neither  di.perfes  nor  fuppu- 
rates  kindly,  when  evacuations,  &;c.  a.'rc 
ufed  J  and  the  cure  which  'takes  up  much 
time,  might  have  been  foon  accomplifhed, 
had  the  officious  affiftant  been  out  of  the 
way. 

A  man  was  fuddenly  feized  with  aa 
inflamm.ation,  accompanied  with  a  thick- 
ening of  the  cellular  merr^brane  in  the 
groin.  He  wa:s  bled  and  purged  repeat- 
edly, put  upon  low  diet,  and  mt^rcurial 
ointment  was  rubbed  upon  the  affedted 
part ;  but  though  by  this  means  the  in- 
flammation was  leflened,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  tumor  retarded,  it  could  not 
not  be  entirely  removed.  The  furgeon 
therefore  changed  his  fcheme,  but  fuppu- 
ration  would  not  come  on,  under  the  ufe 
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<jf  ftimulating  cataplafms,  and  at  a 
month's  end  he  was  reduced  to  a  very 
weak  ftate,  in  confequcnce  of  pain,  an4 
want  of  reft. 

To  reftore  that  ftrength,  which  had, 
been  fo  unneceffarily,  and  unfuccefsfully 
diminiilied,  the  bark  was  taken  two  or 
three  times  a  day  ;  wine  was  ordered  with 
^  more  generous  diet,  and  opium  v\^as  giv- 
en at  bed  time;  by  which  means  aflifte(^ 
by  the  application  of  the  emplaftrurn 
ftidicum  *  .the  tumor  encreafed,  fup- 
purated,  and  was  cured  in  a  fhort  time. 

Another  man  after  being  ill  two  or 
three  days,  was  feized  with  a  rigor,  which 
Was  followed  by  an  inflammation  on  the 
infide  of  his  thigh,  a  little  above  the 
knee.  He  was  bled,  purged,  and  cool- 
ing ointments  were  applied,  which  lef- 
fened,  but  did  not  remove  the  complaint, 
and  after  a  tedious  expecftation,  an  imper- 

*  See  flidlicum  forward. 
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feet  kind  of  fuppuration  came  on,  for 
upon  opening  the  half  elevpted  tu- 
ynor,  the  matter  was  thin,  and  the  cel- 
lular fubftance,  but  in  part  diflblved. 
However  all  was  put  to  right,  by  the 
bark,  opium,  wine,  and  a  generous  diet. 

Innumerable  inftanccs  of  the  fame  kind, 
might  be  feleded,  to  prove  the  danger 
and  impropriety  of  attempting  methods, 
contraiy  to  what  nature  herfelf  purfues. 
Medical  books  abound  with  obfervations 
of  luppuration  coming  on,  .in  oppolition 
to  every  attempt  to  fupprefs  it ;  and  there 
is  not  any  doubt  with  me,  about  the  in- 
judicioufnefs  of  not  fuffering  fuppuration 
to  take  place,  (except  under  particular  cir- 
cumftahces)  whenever  a  met^ftafis  of  mat- 
ter is  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  ly- 
ing immediately  under  the  fkin,  elpecially 
as  a  lofs  of  part  of  thefe  fub fiances,  is  no 
vyays  injurious  to  the  patient. 

Indeed,  the  impropriety  of  repelling 
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jcritical  inflammations,  or  tumors  thus 
brought  ouj  has  been  fpoken  of  ever  fince 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  many  cau- 
tions have  been  urged  againft  fuch  prac- 
tice. But  what  has  been  faid  about  it 
has  not  been  fet  in  a  light,  fufficient  to 
deter  pradlitioners,  from  treating  moft 
kinds  of  inflammation  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  for  feeing  critical  inflammations 
daily  difperfe  with  fafety,  they  have  firfl: 
tried  this  method  *,  owing  to  their  not 
making  a  proper  difl:ind:ion,  betwixt  the 
ieat  of  the  caufe  of  one  inflammation  and 
another.  And  we  have  too  commonly 
gone  on  difcufling,  till  nature  has  fl:ared 
us  in  the  face,  and  fhewed  the  impropri- 
ety of  our  proceedings.  But  we  hope  the. 
arrangement  made,  will  fet  this  matter 
in  its  true  light,  and  prevent  future  mif- 
takes. 

pritical  abfcefl^es  are  faid  to  be  occa- 

*  See  inflam.  chap.  2d,  p.  316, 
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fioncd  by  a  metaftafis,  (tranfmutatioj  by. 
Metaftafis  whicli  we  underAand,  a  leparation  of 
what  and  niorbid  feram  from  the  blood  by  fecre- 
inade.      tion ;  for  where  acrimony  prevails  in  the 
juices,  we  apprehend  it  v/ili  pafs  along 
with  the  lymph,  till  it  ftagnates  or  meets 
with  obftrudlion :  this  happened  in  the 
young  man's  groin,  mentioned  in  the  in- 
trodudtion  *,   where  bile  being  mixed 
with  the  circulating  juices,  occafioned  an 
p,lcer  by  ftagnating  in  the  cicatrix.  If 
acrid  matter  happens  to  ftagnate  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  it  will  by  irritating  in- 
vite a  flux  of  offending  humors  to  the 
part,  and  form  an  abfcefs.    If  it  does  not 
ilagnate  in  the  cellular  membrane,  it  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  a,nd  be 
carried  into  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  variolous  matter  is 
carried  in  inoculation,  and  produce  a 
glandular  abfcefs.     We  have  obferved 

*  P. 
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that  a  lit  of  the  gout,  may  be  OGcalioned 
by  the  lymph  in  this  difpofition,  being 
incapable  of  paOing  through  compadt  li- 
gaments 5  and  it  is  worth  confidering, 
whether  every  depofit  of  matter,  as  it  has 
been  called,  is  determined  by  nature  to  a 
particular  part,  or  whether  it  happens 
accidentally  in  the  manner  defcribed  :  be- 
caufe,  if  this  obfervation  is  a  ftep  nearer 
to  truth,  it  follows  that  an  abfcefs  is  cri- 
tical only*,  by  the  flux  that  is  invited 
into  the  part,  and  by  the  fubfequcnt  dif-^ 
charge ;  and  may  not  upon  thefe  princi- 
ples, caufliics  in  particular  inflances  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  blifters  with  advantage? 
and  we  may  gain  more  benefit  in  fevers 
from  artificial  drains,  than  has  hitherto 
been  obtained. 

But  leaving  this  fubje^l  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  cool  ingenuous  men,  after  repeat- 
ing that  an  inflammation  of  the  Ikin  ac- 

•  See  abfcefs  of  the  glands. 
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companied  with  a  thickening  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  is  the  criterion  whicH 
diftinguiflies  the  coming  on  of  a  puru- 
lent abfcefs ;  we  muft  proceed  to  obferve 
Suppura-  |-hat  fuppuration  is  entirely  the  work  of 

tion  the  ^  ^  ^        ^  / 

work  of  nature,  as  is  evident  from  its  often  com- 
^'  ing  forward  under  all  forts  of  applicati- 
ons j  and  that  art  can  only  do  fervice, 
by  regulating  the  inflammation  and  the 

Art  by      adion  of  the  nerves,  which  may  be  great- 

what  1  rr  t- 

mcans      er  or  lefs  than  they  ought  to  be.    If  the 
ufefui.     ii^iflammation  be  too  great,  it  retards  fup- 
puration, by  preventing  a  regular  fecre- 
tion,  and  rendering  the  ftagnating  fluids 
ichorous ;  and  if  there  fliould  not  be  a 
fuflicient  degree  of  heat  in  the  part,  the 
progrefs  of  the  tumor  towards  maturity 
will  be  very  flow,  fo  that  a  medium  ought 
to  be  obferved  in  fuch  cafes. 
Emollient      For  this  purpofe,  the  pra^flice  of  ap- 
Slhcn  plying  emollient  pultices,  \^  here  the  in- 
uecefl-ary   ^^^^^^^^^^0^^  proceeds    regularly,  feems 

•  preferable 
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preferable  to  all  other  methods ;  becaufe 
they  lie  eafy,  adapt  themfelves  properly 
to  the  tumor.  Men  irritability,  and  pain, 
by  taking  off  tenfion  ;  and  by  relaxing 
the  fkin,  they  make  way  for  the  accu- 
mulatirfg  matter,  and  thus  determine  it 
to  a  particular  point.  Nor  is  it  very 
material  v/hat  kind  of  emollient  pultice 
is  chofen,  provided  they  be  properly  boil- 
ed j  as  they  all  produce  the  fame  effed:. 
The  old  dodlrine,  which  introduced  mu- 
cous fubftances  into  thefe  applications,  to 
promote  concodion  and  maturation,  by 
flopping  up  the  pores ;  was  founded  on 
falfe  theory,  as  is  evident  from  the  ufe 
of  gum  plaifters,  which  promote  perfpi- 
ration,  and  fuppuration  both  at  the  fame 
time  :  and  though  white  lilly,  or  marlli- 
mallow  roots,  linfeed,  &c.  being  added 
to  cataplafms  makes  them  perfedly 
emollient,  and  lefs  liable  to  become  dry, 
yet  it  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  un- 
der 
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der  the  predicament  mentioned,  th6  white 
bread  pultice  will  keep  the  inflaminatiod 
within  due  bounds,  and  do  all  that  is  re- 
quired from  fuch  kind  of  affiftanee,  if  ap- 
plied twice  a  day.    Oftener  is  not  necef- 
fary  for  the  heat  it  abforbs  from  the  in- 
flamed part,  keeps  it  fufficiently  warm. 
However  when  the  inflammation  is  too 
cooHng     great,  other  remedies  are  required  to  leflen 
Jvhen^'to    it.  The  ancientpraffcice  of  adding  the juice 
plied'         cooliiTg  her bs  to  cataplafms,  will  oftert 
anfwer  this  purpofe.  The  cerate  of  Gaien 
is  a  great  cooler,  and  even  cloth  wet  in 
cold  water  may  be  applied  conftantly  till 
the  heat  abates,  without  danger  of  repel- 
lins:  the  matter.    But  I  have  joined  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  vinegar  of  lead,  to 
the  common  bread  pultice,  in  which 
ointment  of  elder  fu'pplies  the  place  of 
hogs-lard,  with  all  the  advantages  I  could 
defire ;  which  I  fuppofe  was  owing  to  its 
diminifhing  the  irritobihty  of  the  part^ 

and 
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^ind  thereby  preventing  in  fome  degree, 
the  afflux  of  heat  and  humours,  that 
would  other  wife  have  happened. 

But  whether  we  have  recourfe  to  fim-r  Manner 

or  apply- 

ply  emolUent,  or  coohng  remedies,  they  "mg  a  pui- 

^  tice  to 

ihould  be  confined  to  the  part  where  the  produce  a 
matter  is  moft  likely  to  prefent  itfelf ;  the  tumor 
and  to  the  parts  round  about.  Diachylon 
fpread  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  crown,  or 
fome  other  mild  defenfative,  lliould  be  ap- 
plied, otherwife  fuppuration  may  be  more 
diffufive  than  is  neceilary.  For  though 
pus  in  an  abfcefs,  cannot  fpread  itfelf  a- 
long  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  famq 
manner  as  extravafated  blood,  or  water, 
when  its  fibres  and  laminae,  are  rendered 
empermeable  by  furrounding  inflamma- 
tion, and  hardened  into  a  kind  of  cyfl, 
round  the  inatter  formed  j  yet  corrofive 
matter  will  fpread  itfelf  more  than  it 
would  have  done,  by  relaxing  parts  which 
were  inflamed,  and  which  the  method 

G  advifed 
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advifed  moflly  prevents.  The  matter  I 
obferve,  is  by  this  method  kept  in  lefs 
room,  a  large  cone  is  formed,  and  the 
rupture  in  the  tumor  is  much  larger,  than 
when  this  precaution  is  not  taken ;  pro- 
bably, from  refiflance  to  its  prefTure  being 
removed  only  in  a  particular  part,  be- 
caufe  matter  in  abfcefies,  it  is  well  known, 
always  tends  to  the  place  wfiere  it  meets 
with  the  leaft  refiitance. 

Bleeding  has  alfo  been  recommended 
to  promote  fuppuration,  where  the  in- 
flammation has  been  too  great,  under  a 
plethoric  -ftate  ;  and  by  leffening  heat, 
and  abating  the  impulfe  of  the  blood,  it 
may  do  fervice  in  fuch  conftitutions. 
Therefore,  if  along  with  great 'tumor,  and 
inflammation,  a  quick  pulfe  is  accompa- 
nied with  fulnefs,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood  may  be  taken  away.    But  a  quick- 
nefs  alone  may  be  difregarded,  as  it  only 
indicates  the  irritability  of  the  habit,  and 

will 
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will  difappear  when  the  inflammatioi^ 
abates.  Nor  fhould  our  fteps  be  guided 
wholly  by  the  prefent  fymptoms,  unlefs 
they  are  very  urgent.  We  fhould  look 
forward,  and  be  upon  our  guard,  againft 
events  that  may  prove  troublefome,  or 
dangerous  in  the  progrefs  of  the  cure. 
Whenever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  matter 
being  abforbed,  thinning  the  blood,  emp- 
tying the  velTels,  and  reducing  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient,  will  occalion  its  being 
taken  up  in  larger  quantity,  and  its  hav- 
ing more  violent  effedis.  This  happened 
we  have  feen  in  the  nobleman's  daughter. 
There  are  multiplicity  of  fimilar  inftances 
to  be  met  with  in  writers,  where  death 
feems  to  have  been  brought  on  in  the 
fame  manner :  and  it  behoves  us  to  be 
very  circumfpea  in  the  ufe  of  the  lancet, 
under  fuch  circumftances.  In  reviewing 
piy  pradice,  I  call  to  mind  very  few  in- 
ftances,  in  which  I  have  had  occafioi>  to 

G  2  bleed, 
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bleed,  to  promote  fuppuration.  Saline 
draughts,  cooling  purges,  whofe  -effeds 
were  chiefly  conftned  to  the  bowels,  and 
a  cooling  diet  have  moflly  anfwered  my 
purpofe,  where  the  heat  of  the  part  re- 
quired moderating. 
Heat  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  progrefs 

when  ne-  ,    ^  \  •    •     ^   r^-  r 

ceiTarv,     of  the  tumor  is  (low,  and  it  is  deititLvte  or 
m.^etip-  that  heat,  which  ufually  accompanies  a 
puraticn.  j.gg^j.^j.   fuppuratioH  5   wiamiing  topics 
fliould  be  employed.    The  pultices  in- 
which  there  are  raw  or  roafted  onions-,- 
Burgundy  pitch,  &c.  are  recommended 
on  this  occafion ;  but -thefe  irritate,  and 
tend  to  bring  a  greater  flux  upon  thelTcin 
than  is  necellary,  without  aflifting  nature 
in  a  proper  manner,  being  incapable  of 
invigorating  the  nerves.    1  therefore  pre-, 
fer  thofe  remedies  that  quickly  promote 
fuppuration  by  warming  die  nerves,  and 
increaflng  their  energy  without  irritating. 
Nor  can  it  be  unnoticed  by  thofe  who 

have 
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•viave  attended  to  this  matter,  that  the 
i^ums,  amnioni.icum,  galbanum,  fagape- 
nuni,  bdciliam,  opopanax  and  myrrh, 
properly  *4ianaged, ,  will  accomplifh  thefe 
cifech;  Befides,  where  the  flate  of  the 
nerves  requires  an  incre.^ie  of  warmth,  it 
is  certain  that  in  many  inflanccs  they 
give  eafe,  and  bring  on  fuppuration  at  the 
fame  time 

But  to  anfvvcr  thcfe  ends  efFeduallv, 

J  '    kind  or 

feveral  of  them  fhould  be  joined  top-ether,  ^emdies 

-         J  °  to  be 

tor  though  when  a  fimple  remedy,  of  chofen  for 
I  rr         '         1       /-  1  ^h.s  pur- 

known  ellicacy  is  to  be  ufed,  we  cannot  pole. 

be  too  careful  in  preventing  chemical  al- 
teration, yet  it  muft  be  remembered,  thnt 
fimplifying  compound  medicajments,  oft- 
en diverts  them  of  their  power ;  as  the 
different  effedls  of  tlie  flidicum  of  Para- 
celfns,-and  of  the  common  gum  plailler, 
tufiiciently  evince:  the  one  being  a  raw 
<:ompof]tion,  with  inferior  properties,  the 

*  Ste  inflaraej  glands. 

^  3  other 
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other  rich  and  powerful,  as  we  fliall  have 
feveral  occafions  to  obferve.  When  dif- 
ferent ingredients  are  mixed  together, 
whether  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
chemifl:  or  not,  by  adting  upon  each 
other  *,  it  is  well  known  they  form  a  new 
medicine,  and  may  then  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  fimple  remedy,  with  a  greater 
number  of  conftituent  parts,  which  fre- 
quently, I  am  perfuaded,  increafe  the 
power  of  the  whole.  A  number  of  well 
chofen  cordials  united,  are  more  rich  and 
powerful,  than  when  few  component 
parts  are  employed,  (wine  excepted) .  The 
tinSlura  facra  of  the  laft,  was  a  more  ef- 
ficacious remedy,  than  that  of  the  prefent 
difpenfatory  j  and  feveral  bitters  being  put 
together,  are  faid  by  a  modern  phyfician 
to  be  more  powerful  than  when  few  arc 
feledted.     In  like  manner,  a  number 

*  SeeMacquer  on  the  affinities  betweea  bodies,  Thco. 
of  Chemiftry,  chap.  zd. 

of 
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of  different  gums  meliorate  each  other, 
and  become  capable  of  producing  efFedls 
which  none  of  them  could  produce  if 
ufed  alone.  Nor  do  I  know  any  plaifter 
where  animating  applications  are  requir- 
ed, equal  to  that  mentioned,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its- confiftence,  its  coming  off 
without  flicking,  its  giving  a  generous 
warmth,  and  invigorating  the  nerves.  It 
is  true  it  is  an  operofe  compofition  *, 
and  devifed  with  wliimfical  intentions, 
but  we  are  to  vievy  it  in  its  mixed  form, 
and  judge  of  it  by  its  effecSts,  as  has  been 
done  in  learning  the  ufe  of  all  other  re- 
medies, whofe  operations  are  known. 
Neverthelefs,  compofition  fhould  be  re- 
gulated by  judgment ;  for  by  jumbling  a 
Dumber  of  ingredients  together,  iuftead  of 
increafing  their  power,  we  fometimes  de- 
liroy  the  whole,  efpecially  where  chemi- 

^  I  have  tried  to  make  it  lefs  complex  but  always 
fpoiled  it. 

G  4.  cals 
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cals  are  taken  in,  witnefs  the  pill,  ctthiop-. 
which  I  never  faw  have  any  efFedh 

Ghefelden  fays  *  the  Emplafirum  ex 
The  diffe-    Eiiphorbio  is  a  moft  excellent  Jiippurathey 

fc6ls  of  ir- 

and  better  than  that  of  Paracelfus,  both 
and'anf-  confiftence  and  ufe  j  but  the  ftidi- 

mating      cum,  and  this  plaifter  produce  different 

appuca-  ^  ^ 

tion. .  effects,  one  by  irritating,  the  other  by  re- 
gulating the  adtioris  of  the  nerves  -f*.  This 
diftindlion  has  not  been  fufficiently  at- 
tended to  in  practice,  for  irritating  fub- 
ftances  by  inviting  a  flux,  often  occafions" 
a  greater  extent  of  tumor,  than  would 
have  happened,  had  nature  been  left  to 
herfelf,  or  the  fticflicum  applied ;  which 
being  compounded  of  fedative  and  Simu- 
lating ingredients,  is,  fufficiently  adtive, 
without  irritating  the  parts  with  which  it 
conies  in  contad: :  for  in  the  numerous  in- 
ftances  in  which  I  have  ufed  it,  I  do  not 

.  *  Ledran*s  Operat.  p.  467. 

f  ^This  will  be  proved  in  fpeaking  of  inflamed  glands* 

remember 
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r-emember  ever  feeing  it  fret  the  ikin,  ex- 
cept once  when  it  was  new  made. 

The  honey  pultice  rriade  by  boiling 
warms  without  fenfibly  irritating  in  gene- 
ral, and  will  anfwer  every  intention  where 
more  heat  than   common  is  wanting. 
The  cataplafma  matiirans  of  the  London 
difpenfatory  is  in  the  fame  clafs,  or  the 
emplaftrum  jllBicum  foftened  with  oil  of 
St.  John's  wort,  and  made  into  a  pultice 
with  linfeed  flour  will  not  be  lefs  efi^c- 
tual.    But  whenever  time  is  required  to 
linifli  the  work,  the  plaifter  alone  is  pre- 
ferable, becaufe  it  is  attended  with  equal 
advantage,  lefs  expence,  and  lefs  trouble,  • 
both  to  the  patient  and  his  attendant.  I 
have  never  tried  dry  cupping  in  this  in- 
ftance,  becaufe  the  method  recommended 
has  always  anfwered  my  purpoie. 

*  If  a  pultice  is  made  by  rubbing  honey,  oatmeaj, 
and  lard  together,  it  is  an  elchaiotic  ;  but  being  boiled 
it  produces  different  cfFeds. 

H«t 
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Fomen-        j^qj  fomentations  have  been  indifcri- 

Fations  to 

beufed     minately  advifed,   to  promote  matura- 
ihiiVions.  tion  in  ablceffes  j  but  as  they  are  liable  to 
do  great  injury,  they  fhould  be  ufed  under 
proper  reftridlions.     Where  the  fluids 
are  capable  of  being  abforbed,  they  un- 
doubtedly promote  abforption,  and  are 
therefore  improper  when  we   mean  to 
promote  fuppuration.    And  furely  thofe 
who  advife  the  ufe  of  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations  together,  in  common  in- 
flammatory gatherings,  recommend  op- 
polite  intentions  to  be  carried  on  at  the' 
fame  time.    It  is  fuppofed  indeed,  by 
increafmg  the  heat  in  abfcefl^es,  we  pro- 
■  inote  a  fermentation,  which  is  neceflary 
for  the  produdion  of  pus.    But  the  doc- 
trine of  fermentation  in  abfceifes,  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  unfupported  conjec- 
ture.   We  fee  pus  is  commonly  formed 
without  it ;  and  where  the  tumor  has  a 
regular  tendency  to  fuppurate,  it  is  well 

known 
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known  fomentations  are  abfolutely  un- 
necelTaryj  for  under  an  emollient  cata- 
plafm  the  difeafe  terminates  in  its  own 
way,  without  interruption,  and  thofb 
who  employ  them  in  this  inftance  do 
more  than  ought  to  be  done. 

Neverthelefs  in  cold  indolent  abfcefles 
I  have  feen  hot  fomentations  do  fervice. 

The  upper  part  of  the  outfide  of  a 
girl's  thigh,  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  very  much  enlarged  without  being  in- 
flamed, and  the  cellular  membrane  felt 
greatly  thickened.  Various  remedies  had 
been  long  tried  by  the  family,  without 
any  efFed: ;  but  upon  ordering  a  fomenta- 
tion of  wormwood,  Centaury ,  Crude  Sal 
Ammoniac,  &c.  twice  a  day,  and  applying 
the  ftidticum  between  whiles,  the  ftag- 
nating  juices  were  apparently  attenuated, 
and  being  confined,  fuppuration  foon  en- 
fued.  I  have  feveral  times  feqn  the  fame 
cfFed:  under  fimilar  circumftances,  and 

doubt 
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doubf  not  but  it  has  been  feen  by  others  j 
yet  when  the  flu(5tiiation  becomes  evident,* 
the  fomentation  mufi:  be  laidafide,  other- 
wife  it  will  promote  abforption  of  part 
of  the  matter,  and  protradt  the  difeafe. 
Iirrernai         Internal  medicines  alfo,  are  often  of 

leuicdics. 

great  ferWee  in  forwarding  the  fuppura- 
tion  of  abfcelfes,  where  vigor  is  wanting* 
•  but  none  more  than  the  bark ;  for  it  fel- 
dom  fails,  where  nature  can  be  affifted> 
of  enabling  her  to  bring  the  fwelKng  to 
ripenefs,  except  in  what  are  called  fcro- 
phulous  tumors,  where  I  think  it  produ- 
ces no  fort  of  effedl.  Opium,  if  pain 
makes  it  necelTary,  wall  be  found  fervicea- 
ble;  wine,  ale,  and  nourifliing  food  will  af- 
fift  much  in  bringing  the  difeafe  to  a  crifis- 
^^"'P'r         In  inactive  abfcefles,  attended  with 

toms  or  f  ■ 

matter  be-  YivCiic  Qt  no  pain,  fluduation  is  the  firfl 
formed.     fymptom  of  matter  being  formed ;  but 
in  inflammatory  gatherings,  a  remifTion 
of  inward  pain,  (though  the  inflamed 
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and  tenfe  fliin  remains  painful)  gene^-ally 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  a  dilTolution 
of  the  diftradted  nerves  has  taken  place, 
that  fuppuration  is  commenced,  and 
where  it  goes  on  regularly,  we  fhould  in 
general  purfue  the  chirurgical  axiom,  of 
waiting  with  patience,  till  the  abfeefs  is  Abfcefs 
ready  to  open  of  itfelf,  or  rather  till  it  ^^^""i 
breaks :  for  though  it  be  true,  that  mat- 
ter is  always  ripe,  yet  the  tumor  is  not 
ripe  till  all  the  hardnefs  is  diffolved ;  and 
when  this  is  efFecSed,  the  cure  is  fooner 
accompliihed,  and  with  more  eafe,  ^an 
when  it  is  difcharged  by  a  premature 
opening.  Good  pus  is  a  mofl;  gentle 
diiTolvent,  and  commonly,  if  we  except 
pain  from  diftenfion,  does  its  work  with- 
out great  violence ;  and  when  the  tumor 
is  fuffered  to  break  of  its  own  accord, 
(inftead  of  a  hafty  evacuation,  which 
occafions  a  deliquum,  or  often  weaknefs, 
from  ftimulus  being  fuddenly  removed, 

the 
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the  matter  runs  off  gradually,  the  fkin 
fubfides,  and  though  we  are  forced  to 
dilate  the  opening,  we  have  milder  ap- 
pearances, than  when  this  part  of  the 
work  is  taken  out  of  nature's  hand  :  we 
therefore  recommend  leaving  as  much 
to  her  as  poflible,  without  being  remifs 
in  removing  impediments  to  the  cure. 
Andwiien      Indeed  when  pain  from  the  diftenfion 

in  general      /•  i      n  •     •  •  •  i 

to  be  of  the  Ikin  is  exquilite,  it  may  induce  U5 
^ened.  pundture  the  tumor  with  a  lancet,  a 
few  hours  fooner  than  it  would  break 
naturally  and  as  nature  has  fo  nearly 
finiflied  this  part  of  her  work,  we  may 
procure  immediate  eafe  to  the  patient, 
without  hazard  of  interrupting  the  cure. 
But  we  can  fee  no  reafon  for  the  com- 
mon prad:ice,  of  opening  every  abfceis 
as  foon  as  the  {km  becomes  thin,  and 
the  fluctuation  of  matter  very  fenfible ; 
becaufe  daily  experience  evinces,  that 
nature  will  accomplifh  the  remainder 

where 
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where  no  impediment  is  in  the  way,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  fhe  brought  the  tu- 
mor to  perfedion.  Nor  fhould  we  be 
haftened  in  our  proceedings,  from  ap- 
prehending that  matter  being  longer  con- 
fined, may  corrode  the  arteries,  veins, 
tendons,  or  bones  as  this  I  believe  ne- 
ver happens,  where  it  can  get  to  a  part 
which  makes  lefs  refiftance,  unlefs  in- 
ftead  of  piSy  an  exceeding  corrofive  ichor 
deftroys  all  the  parts  it  touches.  I  have 
never,  that  I  can  remember,  met  with 
fuch  accidents,  though  I  have  feveral 
times  known  the  large  arteries  furround- 
ed  with  matter  a  confiderable  time.  Sur- 
geons cannot  be  ignorant  how  powerfully 
membranes,  fuch  as  the  fafcialata  of  the  brane's, 
thigh,  refift  matter,  and  the  fame  may  &c^cfift 
be  faid  of  tendons  when  not  primarily  «^a"er, 
concerned.  When  we  met  with  foul 
bone  in  abfceffes,  I  believe  the  diforder 
jnoftly  originates  at  the  bone,  or  in  its 

membranes  j 
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membranes ;  but  this  I  am  certain  of, 
that  in  general,  we  run  more  hazard  of 
injuring  the  bone  by  opening  tumors 
before  the  matter  is  completely  formed, 
by  admitting  air,  to  occafion  acrimony 
that  would  not  otherwife  have  happened  : 
arid  truly  the  opening  every  maturated 
tumor,  as  the  books  diredt,  feems  to  be 
as  abfurd,  as  the  application  of  the  for-t 
ceps  would  be  in  every  natural  labor,  as 
foon  as  the  head  of  the  child  comes  with- 
in their  reach.  Should  it  not  be  from 
neceffity  in  both  cafes  when  we  have  rq- 
courfe  to  art,  and  yet  how  feldom  is  ma,t- 
ter  in  abfceffes  fuffered  to  make  its  own 
way  out  ? 

All  muft  agree  with  Dr.  Hunter*  "  that 
*'  when  once  an  abfcefs  is  formed,  in  pro- 
"  portion  as  the  matter  is  colleded,  it 
'■Vmuft  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs  ; 
"  and  this  enlargement  will  be  mofl:  on 

X'Ond.  Inq.    2d  Vol.  p.  57. 

that; 
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that  fide  where  the  refiftance  is  leafl:. 
Hence  matter  gradually  makes  its  way 
to  the  farface  of  the  body,  be  it  ever 
fo  deeply  feated. — When  it  lies  near  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  is  covered  by 
fkin  only,  and  cellular  membrane,  it 
points  and  burfts  diredly  outwards, 
but  when  it  is  deep,  and  covered  with 
more  refilling  parts,  fuch  as  an  aponeu- 
rojisy  &c.  it  runs  under  them,  and  as 
foon  as  it  has  got  from  this  confine-* 
ment,  it  pufhes  to  the  fkin,  and  opens 
perhaps  after  a  winding  pafTage,  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  from  the  origin- 
al feat  of  the  diftemper ;  when  in 

*  large  quantity,  it  commonly  by  its 

*  weight  tends  towards  the  lower  par^ 
'  of  the  body,  and  thus  procures  for  it- 

*  felf  a  depending  drain,  and  hence  the 
'  advantage  of  leaving  fuch  tumors  to 
'  point  or  open  of  themfelves." 

To  thefe  general  rules  hov/ever,  there 
H  are 
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are  fome  exceptions,  which  we  fhall  fakd 
notice  of  in  their  proper  place  ;  and  fliall 
now  obferve,  that  Mr.  Acrel  has  written 
a  memoir,  which  tends  to  prove  that  in 
ripe  critical  abfceffes,  the  matter  fhould 
not  be  difcharged  through  an  opening 
in  the  tumor^  but  by  the  bowels.  *  He 
Acrel's     founds  his  practice  on  haviner  objferved 

method  of  _  ^  ° 

treating  in  the  camp  hofpitals,  that  fevers  among 
con  Oder-  the  foldiers  terminated  frequently  by  cri- 
tical  abfcefies,  in  different  parts  of  the 
body*  That  the  patients  found  them- 
felves  befl:  when  the  tunior  was  ripe, 
and  fit  to  be  opened,  but  upon  opening 
them,  they  relapfed,  the  fymptoms  re*- 
turned,  and  moft  of  them  died  within 
eight  days  after.  Whereas  a  thoufand, 
in  whom  the  matter  was  abforbed  when 
come  to  maturity,  and  carried  off  by 
ftool,  recovered.    Wherefore,  in  future 

»  See  an  abflradt  of  this  paper  in  Mr.  Dcafe's  Intro, 
'    to  the  Theory  and  raiticc  Pof  Surgery,  p.  96. 

he 
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he  fufFered  the  gatherings  to  come  to 
a  head,  and  then  immediately  purged  the 
patient,  who  became  ftronger,  the  pus 
•decreafed,  the  fwelHng  gradually  difap- 
peared,  and  far  the  greateft:  number  got 
well  :  but  the  reafon  this  pra(flice  has  not 
been  purfued,  feems  to  be,  that  the  open-^ 
ing  of  abfceffes  in  general  is  not  fo  inju- 
rious as  this  memoir  reprefents. 

Neverthelefs,  for  reafons  we  fliall  affign 
in  the  next  chapter,  his  pra(flice  may 
probably  be  followed  in  internal  abfceffes, 
fuch  as  thofe  arifing  from  the  pleurify, 
hepatitis,  upon  the  pfoas  mufcle,  &c. 
with  advantage ;  there  being  a  material 
difference,  betwixt  the  effeds  of  crude, 
and  ripe  matter  being  abforbed.  One 
we  have  already  fpokeii  of,  but  ripe  good 
matter  pafies  off  with  great  readinefs, 
both  by  urine  and  flool,  without  mixing 
with  the  juices  in  the  circulation,  orfeiz- 
ing  upon  any  of  the  parts  through  which 

H  2  it 
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Abforp-    it  pafTes ;  as  its  appearance  in  thefe  eva- 

tion  when       ^  ^  ^ 

it  may  be  cuations  when  taken  up  from  wounds 
and  how'« 

and  abfceffes,  continually  evinces.  But 
whenever  we  propofe  to  purfue  this 
plan,  brilk  purging  muft  not  only  be 
employed,  but  hot  fomentations  be  alfo 
ufed  J  for  thefe,  by  promoting  the  circu- 
lation in  the  fmall  veffels,  accelerate  this 
procefs  :  nor  are  vomits  to  be  neglected, 
efpecially  in  weak  habits ;  as  they  pro- 
mote abforp tion  without  debilitating  fo 
much  as  when  purging  medicines  are 
ufed.  Diuretics  too,  on  the  intermediate 
days,  will  afhfl  by  irritating  the  nerves, 
and  the  patient's  ftrength  mufl  be  kept 
up  by  tonic  medicines,  cordials,  and  a 
nourifhing  diet ;  for  without  a  proper  de- 
gree of  ftrength  being  preferved  in  the 
abforbents,  they  probably  would  be^Jik- 
capable  of  performing  their  office.  Yet  I 
w^ouid  not  have  it  underftood  that  I  ima- 
gine abforp  tion  can  at  all  times  be  pro- 
moted 
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nioted  by  thefe  means ;  as  I  know  the 
prefcriber's  intentions  do  not  fuceeed  in: 
every  inftance. 

But  though  mild  matter  pafles  off,  what 
when  abforbed,  without  doing  injury ;  matter 
yet  when  matter  poffeffes  a  degree  of  acri-  ^y^^iJeii"" 
_piony,  or  is  in  fo  great  a  quantity  as  to  ^^^oi'^ed. 
overload  the  habit,  an  ill  ftate  of  health 
is  often  the  confequence. 

A  fwelling  appeared  on  the  flioulder  inftance, 
of  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  on  the 
decline  of  the  confluent  fmall  pox  ;  but 
being  attended  with  very  little  pain,  or 
inflammation,  it  was  overlooked  by  the 
family  who  were  poor  people.  Riding 
accidentally  by  the  houfe,  I  was  defired 
to  fee  her,  and  found  an  uninflamed  bag, 
containing  in  appearance  nearly  a  quart  of 
matter,  which  I  intended  to  have  let  off 
gradually  the  next  day ;  but  the  appre- 
henflons  of  undergoing  an  operation, 
worked  fo  powerfully  upon  her  nerves, 

H  3  that 
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that  the  abforbent  fyftem  was  put  into 
motion,  and  coming  to  her  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  opening  the  tumor,  I  was  furprif- 
cd  to  find,  three  parts  of  the  matter  drank 
up  and  gone,  and  the  remainder  went 
in  a  few  days.  A  hedic  fever,  and  abfcefles 
which  were  opened  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  fucceeded,  but  the  vifceraefcap- 
ing,  (he  recovered  after  a  tedious  illnefs, 
in  which  fhe  took  bark,  antifeptic  diu- 
retics, &c.  and  milk  was  the  food  on 
which  fhe  principally  lived.  All  this  has 
been  verified  ever  fince  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates ;  who  obferved,  that  when  critical 
abfcefles  fubfided  without  a  fucceeding 
fever,  and  the  matter  pafl!ed  off  freely  by 
urine,  or  flool,  or  both,  the  patient  reco- 
vered :  whereas  if  a  fever  came  on,  death 
was  generally  the  confequence,  unlefs  the 
matter  was  tranllated  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  body. 

Difcharging  the  matter,  however,  from 

external 
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external  abfcefTes  by  urine  and  ilool,  will 

feldom  I  imagine  be  pradifed,  unlefs  na-  Whenna- 

ture  herfelf  directs  this  method,  and  fhe  feif  pur- 

,  fues  this 

muft  then  be  watched  j  for  if  a  difagree-  procefs 
able  hedic  appears,  the  tumor,  if  pofTi-  t^Zl^^^ 
ble,  fhould  be  laid  open,  fo  that  no  mat- 
ter ca^  lodge,  and  be  the  fource  of  mif- 
chief.   The  bowels  fhould  be  occafional- 
ly  opened,  and  other  internal  medicines 
capable  of  corredling,  and  carrying  ofF 
the  matter  which  has  been  abforbed, 
fuch  as  fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol,  fpirit  of  ni- 
tre, or  fpirit  of  fait,  fhould  be  given  in 
agrimony  or  chamomile  tea    and  fhould 
a  greater  difcharge  by  the  bowels  than  is 
necefTary  attend,  ftarch  in  fmall  cinnamon- 
water  may  be  added,  to  correct  the  irrita- 
ing  matter,  and  defend  the  nerves  of  the 
firft  palTages,    When  one  drop  of  lauda- 
num is  joined  to  each  dofe  (probably  by 
l^fTening  the  irritability,)  it  more  power- 
f\^lly  keep§  the  diarrhcEa  within  bounds, 

H  4  and 
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and  therefore  may  be  occafionally  given, 
when  ftarch  alone  proves  infufficient  foe 
the  purpofe,  which  will  not  very  fre- 
quently happen.  But  thefe  accidents  are 
moft  commonly  prevented,  if  the  matter 
from  the  ulcer  has  a  free  difcharge. 

We  have  before  us,  at  prefent,  moderate 
fized  abfceffes,   feated  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  it  is  known  conimon- 
ly  terminate  well,  after  making  an  incif- 
lion  in  a  ftraight  diredlion,  to  lay  the  tu- 
mor open  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
when  the  matter  flu(5tuates,  and  is  very 
perceptible  under  a  thin  fkin  :  but  our. 
enquiry  leads  us  to  examine,  whether  a 
gentler  method  of  curing  by  the  firft 
intention,  by   an  immediate   union  of 
the  parts  which  were  feparated,  may 
not  fometimes  be  purfued  with  fuperioi* 
-  advantages. 

Cure  by  j£  diredions  we  have  ffiven,  about 
intention.  , 

their  being  brought  to  a  head,  be  obferv- 
ed,  a  conical  bag  will  often  be  formed, 

the 
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the  opening  will  bp  fufEciently,  large  in 
a  depending  part,  to  lay  the  abfcefs  dry, 
and  every  end  we  could  wifh  be  frequent- 
ly obtained,  without  the  incqnveniences 
that  commonly,  mqrc  or  Ifefs,  depend  on 
the  methods  generally  ufed  in  opening 
iJiefe  tumors.    Befides,  the  matter  being 
fufFered  to  drain  oiF  gradually,  the  fkii> 
fubfides,  prevents  the  admiffion  of  exter- 
pal  air  into  the  cayity,  and  afterwards 
unites  with  the  parts  underneath.  And 
I  am  certain,  abfcelTes  by  this  fimple 
treatment  will  oftener  get  well  than  has 
l)een  imagined,  if  the  feparated  parts  are 
not  prevented  from  uniting,  by  improper 
^Jreffings.    A  mild  digellive  balfam,  up- 
on a  foft  pledget  of  lint,  fliould  be  put' 
gently  into  the  mouth  of  the  ulcer,  fo  as 
not  to  impede  the  difcharge,  and  the  treat- 
ment hereafter  recommended   in  this 
chapter  be  purfued    for  if  relaxing  pulti- 
ces  are  too  long  continued,  a  flux  of  mat- 
ter 
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ter  may  be  brought  on,  that  will  fruftratc 
pur  intentions. 

However,  if  after  waiting  a  proper  time, 
the  opening  fliould  be  found  infufficient 
to  drain  off  all  the  matter  which  ought 
to  come  away,  and  the  parts  do  not 
S>n*\vhcn  ^^^^^  y  ^  conftant  fecretion  from  irrita- 
*°  tion,  frelh  colledion  of  matter  and  finu- 

fes,  with  difagreeable,  or  perhaps  danger- 
ous fymptoms  from  abforption,  may  en- 
foe,  and  the  pra6lice  of  extending  the 
opening  the  whole  length  of  the  tu- 
mor, or  as  much  as  is  necefTary,  b^  cut- 
ting upon  a  director,  muft  then  be  fol- 
lowed. I  prefer  one  made  of  wood,  to 
any  kind  of  metal ;  becaufe,  inftqad  of 
making  dilatation  by  pufhing  the  knife 
forward,  we  do  it  by  the  ufual  and  more 
cafy  method,  of  drawing  it  through  the 
parts  we  mean  to  divide  3  for  if  foft  wood, 
be  chofen,  the  point  of  the  knife,  or  lancet, 
which  ever  is  ufed,  being  fixed  in  it,  gives 

a  fteacii- 
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a  fleadinefs  to  the  operation.  I  chufe  t 
lancet  fixed  in  a  handle,  becaufe,  being- 
thinner,  it  cuts  with  confiderable  lefs 
pain  than  the  knife,  and  is  lefs  terrible 
to  the  mind  of  the  patient.  The  direc- 
tor Ihould  be  introduced  as  gently  as  pof- 
fible,  that  the  fkin  which  has  fubfided  may 
not  be  difturbed.  Nor  fhould  the  fubfe- 
quent  dreffings  be  crammed  into  the  incifi- 
oji,  todiftend  the  lips  of  the  fore.  Itisfuf- 
licient  if  the  matter  has  a.  free  exit,  and 
dreflings  which  jufi:  keep  the  lips  afun- 
der,  will  commonly  accomplifli  this  pur- 
pofe  j  and  a  cure,  by  the  union  of  the  fkin 
with  the  parts  underneath,  will  fooner 
happen,  and  with  more  eajfe  to  the  pa- 
tient, than  when  a  contrary  method  is 
taken,  provided  the  mufcles  are  kept  in 
a  relaxed  ftate. 

In  very  large  abfcefles,  though  the 
matter  extends  itfelf  no  farther  than  the 
cellular  membrane  immediately  under 

the 
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the  Ikin,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  wait  for 
?t  cure,  without  making  a  longitudinal 
incifion,  fufficient  to  prevent  matter  lodg- 
ing. I  have  feen  the  largefl  abfceffes, 
that  could  poffibly  happen  to  the  extern- 
al parts  of  the  body,  cured  by  this  me- 
thod, with  the  utmoft  facility  y  the  fkin 
pn  each  fide  the  incilion  being  reftored 
to  its  proper  place,  by  the  affiftance  of 
bolfters  and  bandage.  If  it  is  neceffary 
to  make  more  openings  than  one,  (for 
an  opening  in  one  diredtion  only,  may  not^ 
from  the  fituation  of  the  matter,  be  able 
to  execute  fully  our  defigns,)  a  man's  own 
judgment  muft  4ire<5t  him  in  what  man- 
ner to  proceed ;  but  if  openings  are  made 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  matter  can  lodge, 
they  always  anfwer  the  end.  Le  Dran* 
and  others  after  him,  have  advifed  an  oval 
piece  of  the  fkin  to  be  taken  away,  when 
matter  is  diffufed  under  the  mmbrami 

*  Chir.  Operations. 
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isdipofa,  or  fkin ;  becaufe^  he  fays,- a  fimple 
incifion  would  have  a  loofe  lip  on  each 
fide,  which  turning  inwards  would  make 
the  dreffings  painful,  and  hinder  the  di- 
geftions  from  being  eafily  applied  to  every 
part  of  the  ulcer.  But,  except  paring 
away  fkin,  which  is  become  fo  very  thin, 
and  fo  much  worn  out,  that  it  cannot 
poffibly  unite,  I  have  never  feen  it  necef- 
fary  to  purfue  this  method ;  and  I  think 
it  fliould  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible, 
becaufe  it  occafions  a  lofs  of  fubftance, 
that  mufl:  be  repaired  with  difficulty  and 
length  of  time. 

It  is  in  deep-feated  abfce/Tes  where  the 
fkin  is  much  thickened,  that  counter 
openings  become  necelTary,  where  in 
making  dilatations  the  finger  is  the  beft 
conductor  to  the  knife,  becaufe  we  feel 
what  we  have  to  cut  through,  what  we 
are  doing,  and  v/here  from  the  vicinity  of 
^  large  blood- veflels,  nerves,  tendons,  &c. 
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an  edged  inftrument  fhoiild  not  come  ; 
when  fuch  an  opening  is  made,  the  lips 
cannot  give  too  free  an  exit  to  the  dif- 
charge.  They  fhould  therefore  be  kept 
afunder  by  the  dreflings,  which  fhould  be 
applied  with  gentlenefs  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ulcer,  that  it  may  fill  up  regularly 
without  leaving  a  finus  behind. 

Notwithftanding  much  has  been  faid 
Caaiics.  in  praife  of  cauftics  in  opening  abfcelTes, 
and  though  they  are  ftill  commonly  em* 
ployed,  I  rarely  find  them  neceflary  j  and 
think  the  reafons  to  be  met  with  againft 
them  are  in  general  well  founded.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  they  alfo  affedl 
the  fkin  a  confiderable  way  beyond  the 
efchar,  occafion  an  ill  condition  in  the 
lips  of  the  ulcer,  and  a  backwardnefs  in 
the  healing  of  the  fore.  They  feldom  do 
more  than  nature  may  be  invited  to  do, 
by  a  much  more  gentle  operation  :  were 
they  applied  in  fuch  a  m.anner  as  to  make  , 

a  large 
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in 


a  large  opening,  the  difadvantages  attend- 
ing a  lofs  of  fubftancc  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  *  j  and  could  any  thing  but  ti- 
midity, or  falfe  reafoning,  have  intro- 
duced the  pradice  of  applying  them,  on 
a  fuppofition  that  they  are  necefiary  to  af- 
fift  nature  in  deftroying  the  fkin  ?  It  is 
furely  a  cruel  chemical  device,  without 
aJording  any  particular  advantages,  that 
cannot  in  general  be  obtained  with  lefs 
pain,  either  by  nature,  or  art,  though 
opium  is  employed  at  the  fame  time  to 
mitigate  their  violence.  With  more  ap- 
pearance of  reafon,  fome  employ  them  in 
critical  abfceffes  before  they  are  ripe,  to 
deftroy  the  parts  impregnated  with  the 
humour  feparat^d  from  the  blood,  and  to 
prevent  its  return  into  the  habit.  But 
this  can  only  be  necefiary  when  nature  is 
remifs,  and  they  fliould  then,  if  ufed,  be 

See  Ulcer. 

madp 
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made  to  penetrate  deeper  than  the  fkin, 
that  they  may  adt  upon  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. 

-  Setoni  its      Thofe  who  prefer  the  feton  for  dif- 
tages.      charging  matter  from  purulent  abfcefTes^ 
to  all  other  methods,  fay,     the  pernici- 
•*  ous  influence  of  the  air  upon  newly 
*•  opened  abfcefles  is  often  really  aflonifh- 
'*  ing.    It  firfl  occafions  a  total  change 
**  in  the  nature  of  the  matter,  from  per- 
haps  a  very  laudable  pus  to  a  thin  ill- 
^*  digefted  fknies  ;  and  afterwards  brings 
f*  on  a  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  debilitating 
*^  fwcats,  and  other  fymptoms  of  hedlie 
**  fever,  which  in  a  fliort  time  generally 
**  ends  in  the  patient's  death,  or  in  the 
produdion  of  a  phthifis,  which  at  lafi: 
**  terminates  fo»     And  that  though  a 
**  great  number  of  patients,  remained  for 
**  a  very  confiderable  time  with  large 
"  abfcefTes  fully  formed,  without  having 
*^  anyone  lyraptom  ofhedic  whatever, 

yet 
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Yet  an  inftance  was  never  obferved  to 
happen,  of  their  being  opened  by  a 
large  incifionj  without  almoft  every 
fymptom  of  hedic  taking  place  5  and 
**  that  generally  in  lefs  than  forty-eight 
"  hours  from  the  time  of  their  being  laid 
**  open.    Whereas,  the  method  of  dif- 
•*  charging  the  contents  of  tumors  by 
the  introdudion  of  a  cord,  is  attended 
with  every  advantage  of  that  by  in- 
**  cifion.  It  moreover,  empties  the  fwell- 
*'  ings  of  whatever  fize  they  may  be,  not 
**  fuddenly,  but  very  gradually.    It  ef- 
fedually  prevents  a  free  admiffion  of 
**  air.  It  is  not  commonly  attended  with 
•**  near  fo  much  pain  and  inflammation  ; 
nor  is  the  cicatrix  occafioned  by  it,  e- 
ver  inconvenient  or  unfeemly,  which 
it  frequently  is  after  a  large  incifion. 
^'  The  patients  treated  in  this  manner  all 
did  well,  and  the  cure  was  common- 
ly  obtained  in  little  more  than  half 

I  the 
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the  time   generally  found  neceflary 

when  a  large  incifioa  has  been  had  re- 
"  courfe  to."  Which  oblervations  per- 
fedly  correfponded  with  thofe  made  by 
Mr.Acrell. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Bellofl,  fays  *, 

as  for  abfcefles  of  all  forts,  which 
**  have  come  under  our  hands  in  this 
**  holjpital,  and  have  been  cured  with 

an  expedition  that  may  appear  in- 
**  credible,  I  will  only  fay  this  ;  that 
"  judging  it  fufEcient  to  make  a  large 
**  opening  in  them,  I  left  the  reft  to  the 
"  fage  condufi:  of  nature,  not  forgetting 
*'  general  remedies,  and  the  ordering  of 

diet.'  But  as  for  the  dreffing  of  the  ul- 
**  cer,  I  only  ufed  a  fimple  pledget  cover- 

ed  with  the  moft  common  medicines, 
*'  and  fometimes  in  cafe  of  a  cavity, 
"  fmali  comprelTes  for  expelling  the  hu- 
'*  mour  with  a  plaifter  and  a  bandage 
*  Hofp,  Surgeon,  part  i.  chap.  lo. 

"  fuffi- 
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V  fufficient  to  keep  it  on.  The  great 
number  of  thofe  who  have  been  treated 
in  this  hofpital,  according  to  this  me- 
thod,  and  cured  in  a  very  fmall  time> 

"  is  beyond  behef. 

<«  When  the  orifice  is  not  ftopped  tip 

**  with  an  extraneous  body,  it  is  evident  ^ 

"  the  matter  call  make  no  ftay  in  the  Praaice 

•  1         •  which 

parts,  but  will  come  away  without  mter-  ought  to 
**  miffion  ;  and  the  parts  that  were  thereby 
"  kept  at  fome  dillance  from  one  another 
**  come  together,  and  at  the  fame  time 
**  do  expel  whatever  may  be  there  con- 
"  tained,  and  leave  no  empty  fpace  for 
"  the  colledlion  or  abode  of  what  is 
ufelefs  or  inconvenient.    Hence  parts 
**  are  united,  nature  ad:s  at  her  freedom, 
**  whofe  balfam  generates   flefh  better 
**  than  all  the  remedies  in  pharmacy.'* 
**  I  hope  I  may  prefume,  that  none  will 
think  I  have  continued  in  the  ufe  of 
this  method  for  fo  long  a  time,  had  I 

I  2  not 
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"  not  experienced  its  defirable  efFeds  on 
a  thoufand  occafions  ;  and  I  could  fafe- 
ly  take  my  oath,  that  never  the  leaft 
accident  happened  to  any  of  thofe 
"  who  were  dreffed  after  this  manner. 
"  Every  one  may  believe  as  he  thinks 
**  good  of  what  I  fay,  but  I  dare  aver, 
"  that  I  am  much  more  careful  that 
what  I  fay  fhould  be  true,  than  that  it 
fliould  be  perfuafive." 
Hippocrates  faid  *  "  cold  is  lharp  and 
"  biting  to  ulcers,  hardens  the  Ikin,  oc- 
I'lsof'     *^  cafions  pain  without  fuppuration,  li- 
airm  ab-    <«  viducfs,  fevcrifh  rigors,  fpalms,  and 
&c.  confi-    "  tetanus."    On  this  aphorifm  Galen -f* 
wrote  a  comment,  which  was  enforced  by 
the  Greeks,  and  copied  by  the  fubfequent 
writers  to  our  own  times ;  and  'hence  a 
general  rule  was  laid  down,  that  the  air 
is  injurious  \o  ulcers,  and  wounds.  No 

*  Aptior.  20.  feft.  5.  +  De  Simp.  Med.  FacuU 

lib.  iv.  cap.  i. 

one 
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one  among  them  cultivated  this  opinion 
with  greater  vigor  than  Bellofl:  *,  fup- 
pofing  that,  **  by  a  fharp  and  clammy 
**  acidity,  it  corrodes  the  flefh,  and  utterly 
*'  fpoils  the  temper  of  the  parts,  by  v^all- 
**  ing  the  fpirits  that  prefer ve  the  radical 
"  moijiure."  But  Mr.  Sharpe  -f*  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  for  fpeaking  of  abfceffes 
after  they  are  opened,  he  fays  **  I  do  not 
"  think  the  air  has  that  ill  effedl  on  fores 
^'  as  is  generally  conceived  j  nor  would 
**  the  large  abfcefles  on  beafts,  which 

are  often  expofed  to  the  air  the  whole 
"  time  of  cure,  do  well  if  it  was  fo  very 
**  pernicious  as  is  reprefented.  But  as  it 
**  tends  to  the  making  a  fcab,  and  in  win- 
**  ter  is  a  little  painful  to  the  new  flefh, 
**  it  will  be  right  to  finifh  the  dreffing 

as  quick  as  may  be  without  hurrying." 
Which  fentiment  Mr.  Freke  J  attacks 

*  Hofp.  Sur.  part  i.  chap.  lo.  f  Introd,  Treat, 

on  Surg.  p.  27.       +  Art  of  Healing,  p.  124. 
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by  faying,  (to  give  a  greater  proof  of  the 
air  influencing  the  external  parts  of  the 
body,)  Let  any  furgeon  op&n  a  cold  tu- 
"  mor  which  was  caufed  by  congeflion  ; 
"  it  fhall,  on  its  difcharging  a  little  curds 
"  and  whey,  appear  to  have  no  (igns  of 

inflammation  for  a  few  days.    But  he 

muft   have  had   but    little  bufinefs, 
**  or  have  been  a  flight  obferver,  who 

knows  not  that  not  only  inflammations,. 
*•  but  very  dangerous  fevers,  ufually  fol- 

low  the  opening  of  thefe  cold  tumors, 
**  which  are  kept  quiet  generally,  till  they 
"  are  expofed  to  the  air."  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  contrariety  of  fentiments,  I 
believe,*  excepting  Mr.  Bellofli's  theoryy 
they  are  all  right,  under  difl^erent  circum- 
ilances,  and  the  reconciling  them  is  of 
importance  in  the  pradlice  of  Surgcr}\ 
In  open  J  perfedly  agree  with  Hippocrates,  that 
cold  air  gives  pain  to  fenfible  fores,  which 

often 
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often  continues  feveral  hours.  In  brute 
animals  we  daily  fee  it  harden  the  wound- 
ed parts,  fupprefs  fuppuration,  and  form 
a  crufl  which  foon  prevents  its  influ- 
ence. We  Hiall  hereafter  have  occafion 
to  obferve,  that  a  ftream  of  cold  air  upon 
ulcers  has  brought  on  a  gangrene.  By 
irritating  it  no  doubt,  fometimes  brings  on 
rigor,  and  we  have  already  noticed  its  ef- 
fect in  the  tetanus.  But  thefe  are  all  acci- 
dental, and  depend  upon  the  air  being 
very  cold,  or  the  fore  very  irritable  ;  be- 
caufe  we  conftantly  fee  large  open  fores, 
in  which  the  air  produces  none  of  thefo 
efFedls. 

The  efFedls  attributed  to  it  after  open- 
ing abfceffes,  are  of  a  different  nature, 
thofe  of  rendering  the  matter  more  adlive 
and  virulent  ;  and  this  we  know  fome-  jn  n^^^iy 
times  happens.  It  muft  be  obferved  how-  "P^^*^ 

,  abfceffes- 

even  that  Mr.  Acrell's  and  Mr.  Belloft's 
obfervations  were  chiefly  made  in  hofpi- 

I  4  tals. 
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tals,  in  which  it  is  well  known,  the  air 
has  a  more  pernicious  influence  thar^ 
where  it  is  not  tainted  with  putrid  efflu- 
via ;  as  the  fatal  termination  of  compound 
fradures,  frad:ured  Ikulis,  &c.  fo  fre- 
quently evince  in  fuch  fituations,  owing 
not  altogether  to  matter  in  the  fore  being 
changed,  but  in  a  great  meafure  to  the 
whole  body   being  previoufly  difeafed, 
from  breathing  polluted  air,  and  which 
may  account  in  part  for  the  unfavourable 
manner  in  which  their  operations  termi- 
nated. But  feeing  Mr.  Belloft's  and  Mr. 
Sharpens  obfervations  were  made  in  a  fimi- 
lar  fituation,  there  muft  be  fome  other 
caufe  for  the  differences  they  have  re- 
marked. This  I  apprehend  Mr.  Belloft  has 
pointed  out  in  his  reflections  on  the  mode 
of  practice  above  tranfcribed  ;  for,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  it  is  chiefly  when  external 
air  gets  admittance  into,  and  is  confined 
in  the  cavity  of  ulcers,  that  it  is  prejudi- 
cial 
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cial,  by  changing  good  matter  to  bad :  for  %  what 

.  .      means  it 

being  incapable  of  getting  at  liberty,  it  becomes 
becomes  by  the  heat  of  the  part  more  SouTtq 
^dlive,  and  more  pernicious,  as  we  fliall 
have  feveral  opportunities  of  fhewing. 
Otherwise  if  external  air  had  always  the  - 
fame  injurious  effedls  upon  matter,  could 
furgeons  have  ever  agreed  in  opinion,  that 
good  pus  is  the  heft  balfam  in  fores ;  for 
what  ulcer  is  there  to  which  the  air  has 
pot  free  accef^  at  the  time  of  dreffing? 

It  is  thofe  abfceiles  where  incifions  , 
being  not  made  fufficient  for  laying  them 
dry,  or  when  after  proper  dilatations  the 
inatter  is  confined  in  the  fore  by  improper 
drefilngs,  that  are  accompanied  with  an 
hedic ;  but  by  giving  free  liberty  to  air, 
as  well  as  to  matter  to  efcape,  we  com-  . 
monly  remove  the  very  fymptoms  large  to  be 

^       •  /-  •  1       1    .  T  I  avoided. 

openings  are  faid  to  brmg  on.  I  know 
of  no  pradlice,  the  good  effeds  of  which 
I  can  fpeak  of  with  more  certainty.  We 

by 
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by  this  method  take  away  the  caufe  of 
the  fever ;  and  notwithftanding  the  late 
o|)jed:ions  (from  not  making  proper  dif^- 
tindions)  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I 
apprehend  it  will  ftill,  if  poffible,  be 
purfued,  wherever  matter  lodges  in  holT 
low  ulcers.  Even  where  the  matter  is 
acrid  from  a  bad  habit  of  body,  if  wc 
take  the  neceffary  fleps  to  prevent  abforp*- 
tion,  by  the  application  of  fpunge,  or  by 
corredling  its  virulence  with  topical  ap- 
plications, it  feldom  does  any  harm^ 
though  a  confiderable  furface  fhould  be 
eetonsnot  bare.  Ndr  is  the  feton  free  from  the  in- 
conveniences faid  to  be  brought  on  by 
incifions  ;  for  the  air  fometimes  gets  ad- 
mittance along  the  cord,  and  being  con- 
fined renders  mild  pus  acrid,  and  brings 
on  inflammation  and  its  confe(Juences. 
I  have  tried  it  in  lymphatic  abfceffes,  in 
hope  of  having  milder  fymptoms,  too 

often 


free  from 
jnconve- 
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often  without  fuccefs  *  but  was  happy  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  unfavourable  fymp- 
toms,  by  dividing  the  fkin  from  one  open- 
ing to  the  other.  Befides,  when  an  ab- 
fcefs  occupies  the  greateft  part  of  the 
bapk,  &c.  as  I  have  repeatedly  feen,  it  is 
impoflible  for  one  feton,  unlefs  of  the  fize 
of  a  cable,  to  difcharge  the  matter  pro- 
perly. Several  in  fuch  cafes  muft  appa- 
rently be  employed,  if  we  mean  to  fuc- 
ceed,  and  a  large  incilion  or  incifions 
under  fuch  circumftances,  will  I  appre- 
hend fometimes  be  found  neceffary. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  ufed  fetons 
in  moderate  fized  abfcefles,  which  had 
not  the  appearance  of  breaking  in  the 
manner  I  could  wifh,  with  fuccefs ;  but 
the  cure  was  never,  as  I  remember,  acce- 
lerated by  this  procefs.  When  the  tumor  When 
breaks  in  a  fuperior  part,  a  depending  ori- 
fice may  be  conveniently  made  by  paff- 

*  Sec  abfccfles  about  the  joints. 


uicful. 
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ing  a  feton  through  it.  In  finuous  ulcers 
following  deep  feated  abfcefies,  where  we 
cannot  ufe  the  knife,  on  account  of  divid- 
xng  mufcles,  ligaments,  or  blood- vefTels, 
it  v/ill  often  in  time  bring  about  a  cure 
without  violence,  if  care  be  taken  that 
the  lower  opening  is  larger  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  cord. 

A  maH  had  a  large  abfcefs,  formed  un- 
der the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  fore-arm> 
and  pointed  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrift. 
It  was  opened  at  both  places,  but  bol- 
fters,  bandage,  &c.  could  not  effe(5t 
.  a  cure,  and  a  feton  was  therefore  paffed, 
which-  in  time  had  the  deflred  effeft. 
Troublefome  abfceffes,  which  formed  un- 
der the  gafirocnemn  mufcles,  have  been 
readily  cured  when  this  affiftant  was 
introduced  ;  and  I  have  feveral  times 
employed  a  fmall  feton  in  the  fmu- 
ous  ulcer,  which  follows  the  abfceffes, 
that  pafTed  from  the  hand  under  the  an- 
nular 
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nular  ligament  "to  the  wrift,  with  a  defi- 
rable  event.  Its  confequence  were  equally 
fortunate  in  a  boy,  where  an  ablcefs  had 
formed  under  the  the  vajliis  ex t emus  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  thigh,  and  pointed 
in  the  groin  near  the  head  of  the  far  tor  ins ; 
from  whence  a  ftrong  iron-eyed  probq, 
with  a  blunt  point,  could  be  paffed  to  the 
outfide  5  and  by  cutting  upon  it,  a  cord 
was  drav/n  through.    Nor  is  it  necefTary 
to  mention  fimilar  inftances,  as  they  will 
point  out  the  method  which  ought  to  be 
taken,  when  they  prefent  themfelves  to 
our  notice.    In  the  abfcefs  which  opens 
the  protid  du<5l,  all  agree  its  ufe  is  indif- 
penfable.    In  abfceffes  of  the  neck,  face, 
and  breaft,  which  are  expofed,  fetons 
fhould  be  employed  5  becaufe  it  is  true, 
that  they  make  a  lefs  fear  than  the  lancet 
or  knife.    Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that 
each  of  thefe  methods  fometimes  deferve 
preference,  and  I  have  advantageoufly  ufed 

them 
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fhem  both  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Le  Dran,  in  very  large  abfceffes, 
where  a  longitudinal  incifion  could  not 
remove  lateral  colledlions  of  rnatter.  But  by 
whatever  method  the  matter  is  difcharged, 
relaxing  dreffings  ihould  be  laid  afide  as 
foon  as  the  inflammation  begins  to  dif- 
appearj  for  thefe  invite  a  flux  to  the 
part,  and  inftead  of  a  union  with  the 
fubftance  underneath,  fordid  ulcers,  from 
the  ftagnating  lymph  becoming  acrid, 
are  the  confequence. 
Pultices  The  fls:in,  &c.  therefore,  which  has 
Sla'id°  ^^^^^  relaxed  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
way  to  the  matter,  fhould  now  be  gra- 
dually flrengthened.  The  diachylon  oint- 


\ 


aiide. 


And  in 


tt'hat       ment  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  pul- 


manner 


their        tice  round  the  ulcer,  to  the  ulcer  it- 
flioold  be  felf ;  if  the  matter  is  good,  dry  lint,  but 
iupphed.      2,Q{\.diy  mild  balfam  (hould  be  applied, 
bolfters  and  bandage  fliould  take  place  by, 
degrees,  and,  when  the  fenfibility  of  the 

part 
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r::,art  will  permit  them,  dry  dreflings,  or 
cloths  wet  in  cold  water,  will  finifh  the 
cure  iboner,  and  better,  than  thofe  which  ■ 
have  a  Ibftening  property.  Strengthening 
internal  medicines  will  aifo  fometimes 
be  neceffary ;  but  of  thefe  we  /hall  be 
more  explicit  in  the  eflay  on  ulcers,  and 
treat  in  the  next  chapter,  on  thofe  abfcef- 
fes  which  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rules  laid  down,  or  which  require  parti- 
cular management ;  after  taking  notice  of 
the  nervous  cough,  which  not  uncom- 
monly accompanies  tiie  forming  of  mat- 
ter in  any  part  of  the  body,  to  prevent 
our  being  led  into  a  wrong  method  of 
treating  the  patient  when  troubled  with 
this  fymptom. 

Now -every  cough  arifes  from  nervous  Cou^la. 
affedion,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  nervous; 
but  that  we  now  allude  to,  proceeds  from 
a  difeafe  in  the  nerves,  independent  of 
any  flux^  or  obllruaion  \n  the  lungs ;  and 

the 
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the  flighteft  irritation  from  the  commoij 
£lir,  from  the  natural  mucus  or  lymph, 
•or  the  moft  trivial  caufe,  excites  a  fit  of 
coughing.    We  have  already  obferved  *, 
that  local  inflammation,  is  always  accom- 
panied with  an  increafed  degree  of  irrita- 
bility   throughout  the   whole    body ; 
which,  where  the  patient  is  ftrong  and 
healthful,  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
and  brings  on  for  a  time  an  inflammato- 
ry fever,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  We 
alfo    cbferved  -f-,  that  increafed  irrita- 
bility from  wounds  and  ulcers,  fubje^ts 
the  patient  to  evening  rigors  and  fever  j 
and  where  the  forming  of  matter  is  flow, 
in  debilitated  habits,  a  difl:erent  kind  of 
irriti^bility,  and  the  cough  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  if  is  the  confequence  % :  owing  to  the 
nerves  of  the  lungs  being,  rendered  more 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  297.  t  On  Symp.  of  the  nerves. 

This  dodrine  accounts  for  the  coug^h  attending  the 
wgiijis,  dlfeales  of  the  liver,  vifcera,  &c, 

irritable^ 
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irritable,  in  general  with  the  reft  of  the 
body  We  formerly  took  notice,  where 
this  fymptom  came  on,  from  an  abfcefs  in 
the  hand  and  wrift-f-.  I  havefeveral  times 
known  a  fit  of  coughing  inftantly  brought 
on,  when  the  nervous  fyftem  was  preter- 
naturally  irritable,  by  irritating  the  nerves 
in  the  ear  with  an  ear  picker ;  fairly  con- 
firming the  dodlrine  before  taught,  that 
by  affeding  any  one  part  of  the  brain>  we 
afFedt  the  whole. 

A  young  man  was  emaciated,  and  had 
a  violent  dry  cough  for  a  long  time,  dur*- 
ing  the  forming  of  an  abfcefs  about  the 
redtum  5  and  the  caufe  not  being  known, 
he  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  pulmonary 
confumption^  and  treated  a<:cordingly. 
But  upon  the  abfcefs  (hewing  itfelf,  and 
the  tenfion  being  taken  off,  by  difcharg- 
ing  the  matter,  there  was  an  end  of  this 
symptom  which  had  given  him  much 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  175.  f  lb.  177. 
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trouble.  I  have  frequently  obferved  thefe 
coughs  in  abfcefTes  about  the  joints,  but 
upon  the  caufe  being  removed,  they  dif- 
appeared. 

A  young  woman  had  a  white  fwelling 
in  the  knee,  attended  with  foul  bone  and 
abfcelTes.  She  was  greatly  emaciated, 
had  a  violent  cough,  and  fpit  up  matter ; 
which  at  that  time  gave  us  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend the  lungs  were  affedled,  and  ds- 
tered  us  from  any  thoughts  of  amputa- 
tion. Neverthelefs,  the  pain  which  this 
unfortunate  girl  bore,  obliged  her  to  feek 
after  this  remedy  to  procure  eafe  and  at 
her  earnefl  requeft,  I  performed  the  ope- 
ration without  any  other  prolped.  Yet 
contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  cough 
very  foon  left  her,  and  flie  recovered ; 
which  hints  may  lead  us  to  be  very  accu- 
rate in  diftinguifhing  one  kind  of  cough 
from  another,  that  we  may  not  omit  the 
affiftance  the  art  affords. 

When 
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Wljcn  a  cough  comes  on  upon  the  ga- 
thering taking  place,  the  caufe  will  often 
be  obvious,  if  not  acconipanicd  with  any 
other  apparent difeafe  J  but  in  fcrophulou« 
joints  attended   with  fwelling  in  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  wcmufthave  an  eye  to 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  the  lynriptonus 
v/hich  ufually  attend  them.    A  true  ner- 
vous cough  is  frequently  fhort  and  quick, 
though  fometimes  fierce  and  violent,  or 
in  weak  habits,  deep  and  hollow.  At 
one  time  dry  and  others  moift ;   for  In 
irritations  of  the  lungs,  there  is  often  a 
greater  fccretion    of  mucus  or  lymph 
than  ufual,  and  thefe  being  infpi/Tated, 
refemble  matter  fpit   up  in  confump- 
tions :  but  what  we  have  already  faid  on 
this  fubjed  v/ill  lead  us  to  diflinguiih 
different  kinds  of  matter,  and  be  fome 
guide  to  us  in  our  proceedings. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fubdue  the  fvmptom. 
we  are  Ipeaking  of,  till  the  irritability  of 

X  2  the 
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the  habit  is  remcved  by  difcharglng  th6 
matter,  &Ci  from  the  abfcefs  •  but  it  may 
'mitigated  by  very  fmall  dofes  of  lau- 
danum or  paregoric  elixir;  for  though 
twenty  of  the  former  may  be  neceffary  to 
The  ef-     procur6  fleep,  yet  one  drop  will  allay  the 
Si"*^    irritability  of  the  whole  habit,  if  repeat- 
do  fis  of        every  three  or  four  hours,  by  dead- 

opium. 

ening  the  fenfation  of  the  nerves  fuffici- 
"ently,  without  offending  the  flomach. 
It  may  be  given  in  oil  and  fyrup,  or  In 
the  Saline  Julep*  if  heat  makes  it  necef- 
fary.  But  when  heat  is  abfent,  a  decoc- 
tion of  myrrh  is  a  more  powerful  affiftant  5 
the  bowels  being  kept  regularly  open  at 
the  fame  time,  and  care  taken  to  avoid,  if 
pofiible,  the  breathing  of  air  replete  with 
effluvia,  that  may  irritate  the  lungs. 


CH  AP^ 


(    ^33  ) 


G   H   A   P.  IV. 

ON  ABSCESSES  REQUIRING  VAKTIQVt 
J,AR  TREATMENT, 

THOUGH  wc  are  in  genera]  advo- 
cates for  tumor  coming  to  matu- 
rity, before  the  matter  is  difcharged,  we 
know  the  neceflity  there  is  of  fometimes 
opening  abfceffes  before  they  are  perfectly 
ripe ;  and  of  thefe  we  fhall  now  treat  in 
proper  order. 

If  matter  be  mild,  it  feldom  makes  its  Abfcefs 

1         ,  ,  It/-  under  tliei 

way  through  membranes,  and  when  forn^-  aponcurd- 
ed  under  the  aponeurofis  of  the  temporal  temVraf 
mufcle,  it  fometimes  defcends,  by  pafling 
through  the  parts  which  make  lefs  refift- 
ance  into  the  mouth,  and  the  cure  be- 
comes ti^ublefome ;  but  by  cutting  freely 
through  the  membrane  when  the  fludhia- 
tion  is  fufficiently  evident,  we  haften  the 
the  recovery,  and  avoid  much  inconveni- 

K-  3  ence. 
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ence.  I  have  feveral  times  known  theie 
abfcefTes,  when  formed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  mufcle,  difcharge  themfelves  on  the 
lide  of  the  face.  I  have  had  feveral  in  this 
iituation  brought  to  me,  where  finufes 
and  foul  bone  were  the  confequence  \ 
but  by  laying  the  cavity  open  the  whole 
length,  and  dreffing  the  ulcer  as  particu- 
lar circumftances  required,  a  cure  fol- 
lowed. 

Every  abfcefs  in  the  corner  of  the  eye 
has  been  called,  very  improperly,  2.  Jijiula 
fachry  lachrymalis. ;  and  much  mifchief,  1.  am 
malis.  perfuaded,  has  in  many  inftances  been 
done  by  lyringing  and  probing,  tp  removp 
an  imaginary  obftrudion,  when  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  has  not  been  in  the  nafal 
du£t.  But  Mr.  Pott  has  fo  thoroughly 
difcufled  this  matter,  that  he  has  left  very 
little  for  others  tp  fay  upon  the  fubjedl  5 
and  I  fliall  only  relate  a  few  obfervations 
I  have  made  on  the  difeafe,  and  what 

methods 
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methods  have  beft  facceeded  in  my  prac- 
tice. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  fimplc  dila-  Hydrops 
tation  of  the  lachrymal  lac,  and  Ikin  over  chrymalis. 
it,  forming  a  fmall  unjnflamed  bag,  which 
difcharges  lymph,  mucus,  or  both, 
through  the  punSlor-hchrymalia  upon  be- 
ing prefled,  is  very  properly  named  by 
the  French  hydrops  facculi  lachrymalis  as 
it  feems  to  be  often  occaiioned  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  local  dropfies,  and  no 
way  depending  upon  an  afJediion  of  the 
duBus  ad  najum ;  becaufe  it  admits  of  the 
fame  kind  of  cure  as  other  hydroceles, 
and  becaufe,  like  them,  it  often  continues 
feveral  years,  without  much  alteration  or 
inconvenience, 

I  have  attempted  the  cure,  by  the  in^ 
llrument  Fabricius,  Scultetus,  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  recommend,  affifted  with  aftrinr  ^^Zd.. 
gent  applications,  without  fuccefs;  but 
upon  dividing  the  fac  with  the  point  of  a 

K  4  lancet, 
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lancet,  and  dreffing  fimply,  inflammation 
and  digeftion  have  come  on,  the  fkin  haa 
contradled,  and  a  cure  was  the  confe- 
quence.  And  would  not  a  feton  with 
three  or  four  threads  of  filk,  be  equally 
effectual  ? 

When  the  tears  run  down  the  cheek, 
and  a  purulent  abfcefs  fhews  itfelf,  I  ima- 
gine the  lachrymal  fac,  and  the  membrane 
lining  the  paffage  to  the  nofe,  are  inflam- 
ed, and  thickened ;  and  I  commonly 
apply  a  bit  of  iHdicum,  or,  where  the  in- 
flammation is  confiderable,  a  white  bread 
pultice,  till  the  part  either  breaks  or  is 
ready  to  be  opened.  And  when  an  inci- 
sion is  made  the  whole  length  of  the  fac, 
the  ulcer  is  drefled  with  a  mild  digeftive 
balfam,  lightly  applied,  and  the  moft  ir- 
ritating dreffing  ufed  is  the  honey  of 
rofes,  fometimes  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  compound  tindure  of  myrrh  ;  the 
ulcer  often  becomes  clean,  and  the  mem- 
brane 
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brane  lining  the  da(fl,  if  it  was  thickened 
pr  inflamed,  probably  fubfides.    I  have 
repeatedly  feen  the  ulcer  heal  without  any 
any  other  treatment.    I  have  even  leveral 
times  leen  perfect  faccefs  in  this  inftance, 
by  a  flill  more  fimple  procefs  in  time- 
rous  people,  who  would  not  receive  any 
afliftance  from  a  furgeon  ;  by  applying  a 
ieft  mild  plafter,  and  renewing  it  occali- 
onally,  till  the  abfcefs  broke,  and  after- 
wards healed  of  its  own  accord  :  which 
feems  to  afford  a  hint  that  may  be  turned 
to  good  advantage,  in  the  management  of 
this  diforder, 

Should  thefe  methods  fail  after  due  trial.  The  true 
and  the  fore  put  on  a  fiftulous  afpedt,  we  " 
may  fufpedl  the  du5lus  ad  nafum  ,to  be  firm- 
ly obftrudted,  and  that  the  obftrudtion 
muft  be  removed  by  other  means,  before 
a  cure  can  be  efFedted  j  remembering  that 
if  a  venereal  or  fcrophulous  taint  prevails, 
it  muft  be  properly  attended  to,  or  no 

good 
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good  can  be  done.  After  feeing  the  bougie, 
which  irritates  and  inflames,  and  nioft  of 
the  methods  tried  which  are  recommend- 
ed in  the  prefent  exigency,  the  pradtice  of 
paffi ng  a  piece  of  lead  of  a  proper  length, 
and  fuited  to  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the 
dudl,  in  my  judgment  claimed  preference ; 
as  it  fo  fully  anfwers  the  purpole,  when 
perfevered  in  till  it  has  reftored  the  paf- 
fage  to  its  proper  flate  j  which  I  imagine 
is  accomplifhed  by  a  conftant  and  regular 
preffure.     The  tapper  end  of  the  lead 
fhould  have  a  thread  or  two  of  lilk  faflen- 
ed  to  it,  that  it  may  be  puflied  lower  than 
the  furface,  and  be  rernoved  occafionally 
to  make  the  parts  clean  j  otherwife  whe^ 
the  lead  rifes  above  the  outward  opening, 
the  lips  of  the  little  fore  heal  over  or  be- 
come callous,  and  the  patient  muft  have 
them  pared  off  before  he  can  be  complete- 
ly cured.     I  have  not  yet  ufed  Mr. 
"\Vathan's  cannula,  but  I  have  not  any 

doubt 
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doubt  from  what  that  gentleman  has  faid, 
of  its  anfwering  the  purpofe,  when  fueh 
kinds  of  affiftance  can  afford  relief. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  above  l^^^^'^' 
treatment  is  impradicable,  and  we  are  ^^^^^^^ 
under  the  neceffity  of  purfuing  the  me-  how  to  be 

^  11  treated. 

thod  of  making  a  perforation  through  the 
bone :  yet  even  in  this  cafe,  either  a  piece 
of  lead,  or  Mr.  Wathan's  cannula,  muft 
be  employed  after  the  inflammation  is  gone 
off,  till  a  callus  is  formed.  Otherwife 
when  the  new  flefh  rifes,  the  orifice  late- 
ly made  will  clofe  up,  and  we  fhall  have 
all  the  work  to  do  over  again.    But  it  is 
quite  unnecelTary  to  introduce  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol,  or  lunar  cauftic  daily  for  fame 
time  previous  to  its  application ;  as  the 
lead  alone  will  be  found  fully  fufficient  to 
prevent  this  happening.    The  readiefl 
pure  of  this  fort  I  ever  made,  was  by  firfl 
penetrating  the  os  unguis  in  the  common 
place,  with  a  fmall  trocar,  and  then  par- 
ing 
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ing  away  a  great  part  of  this  bone  with 
g;  fmall  bU\nt  pointed  knife.  Nor  was  I 
under  the  necellity  of  uiing  any  other  af- 
fiftange  than  a  tent  of  lint.>  which  was 
gradiaully  left  off,  as  the  parts  fhewed  a 
difp^fition  to  heal  ^  and  I  had  the  plea-? 
fure  of  feeing  a  complete  recovery  with- 
out any  fort  of  trouble. 

I  took  the  hint  of  making  the  opening 
in  the  bone,  larger  than  comnion,  from  a 
cure  which  followed  the  corrjing  away  of 
the  whole  os  unguis,  and  part  of  the  ad- 
joining bone,  in  a  caries  which  came  on 
after  a  fever.    The  tears  were  difcharged 
through  the  opening  after  the  abfcefs 
broke,  till  the  foul  bone  became  loofe 
and  was  taken  away  y  and  our  bufinefs 
was  then  readily  finifhed  with  dry  lint.  la 
this  inftance,  the  difeafe  feemed  to  begin 
at  the  bone,  for  the  pain  which  I  fuppole 
arofe  from  the  adjoining  membrane,  was. 
exqiiifite  before  any  inflammation  appear- 
ed : 
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©d  ;  otherwife  foul  bone  is  not  very  com- 
mon, when  an  abfcefs  is  formed  in  the 
lachrymal  fac,  &c.  at  leafl:  I  have  not  met 
with  it  often  in  my  pra(ftice,  and  I  obferve 
'  it  has  not  been  met  with  frequently  hj 
others  *  ^  nor  do  I  fee  it  is  to  be  expedted, 
unkfs  the  matter  is  more  acrid  than  it 
generally  happens  to  be  in  this  cafe. 

From  the  corner  of  the  eye,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  the  eye  itfelf,  where  we 
not  uncommonly  find  a  fmall  abfcefs,  Ije- 
twixt  the  laminas  of  the  cornea,  or  fcle- 
rotica,  furrounded  more  or  lefs  by  in- 
flammation ;  which  foon  difappears  upon 
the  tumor  being  pricked  with  the  point 
«f  a  lancet,  in  the  manner  St.  Yves  -f  re- 
commends :  nor  are  other  remedies  nc- 
celTary  than  thofe  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  on  Ophthalmia,  to 
affift  the  cure. 

See  Sharpc's  Sargery,  alfo  Mr,  Pott, 
t  Difca.  Eyes,  p,  196.  (Eng.  Storkton) 

Wheii 
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When  the  abfcefs  pofTefles  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  cornea,  or  when  formed 
within  the  globe  of  the  eye,  to  mitigate 
the  inflammatory  iymptoms  claims  the 
chief  attention.  The  eye  often  protrudes, 
forming  what  the  Greeks  call  a  propto- 
fis ;  and  burfling  of  its  own  accord,  a 
flaphyloma  and  blindnefs  is  of  courfe 
the  confequence;  though  if  pain  makes  it 
neceffary,  it  may  be  opened  by  a  lancet 
with  relief,  and  without  any  poffibility  of 
injuring  the  patient. 
Abfcefles  Purulent  abfcefTes  which  are  common 
Totid^  to  the  parotid  maxillary  glands,  fhould 
glands.  diftinguifhed  from  lymphatical  abfcef- 
fes  of  thefe  parts,  which  alfo  fometimes 
fuppurate,  becaufe  they  frequently  require 
feparate  treatment.  Of  the  latter  we 
{hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter,  and 
before  we  confider  the  other,  it  feems  ne- 
cefTary  to  examine  in  what  manner  puru- 
lent abfceffes  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in 

general 
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general  happen  that  we  may  entertain 
clear  ideas  of  the  methods  which  ought 
to  be  taken  to  effedt  a  cure ;  efpecially,  as 
the  old  notions  of  their  being  occafioned 
by  immediate  depolit  of  morbific  mat- 
ter into  the  glands,  feems  to  be  erroneous, 
becaufe  it  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
a  retrograde  motion  in  their  excretory 
dudts,  which  being  perfedly  contrary  to 
nature,  very  rarely  I  fuppofe  happens  in 
the  procefs  of  the  animal  osconomy.  v 

Indeed,  we  have  already  hinted  at  the 
manner  in  which  we  apprehend  critical 
abfceffes  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  were  formed  -f- ; 
and  we  may  now  recoiled:  what  is  very 
well  known,  that  fluids  paffing  through 
the  latter,  move  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre ;  that  in  an  healthy  ilate  their 
pafTage  is  accomplifhed  without  incon- 

*  See  vol.  1,  chap.  2.  p.  318. 
See  former  chap. 

venience. 
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yeniencc,  but  when  they  pofTefs  acrimony^ 
tumor,  inflammation,  and  abfcefs  in  pro- 
portion to  its  virulence,  are  not  any  un- 
common confequence,  as  inoculation,  the 
venereal  bubo,  abforption  from  putrid 
ulcers,  and  a  variety  of  other  inftance? 
demon  ftrate. 

Inflammation  then  is  a  certain  criterion, 
of  the  fluids  pafling  through  lymphatic 
glands  being  acrid.    It  appears  too,  that 
every  critical  abfcefs  in  them,  is  formed 
by  abforption  from  the  cellular  membrane, 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  axilla  from 
inoculation,  &c.  and  though  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  kind  of  inflammation, 
while  the  vefl*els  are  found,  and  the  juicea' 
confined  in  them,  difcuflion  may  often  be 
made  to  take  place  ;  yet  the  quefl:ion  is 
^  ,      whether  the  difeafe  ought  to  be  difperfec 

Whether  ,  o  ^ 

rtity        or  not  ?  becaufe  by  difperflon,  we  mani- 

ought  to  .         1     t  1  J 

fee  repel-  feftly  force  morbid  matter  mto  the  blood 
which  may  be  produdive  of  very  ill  qg^- 

fec[ucnce!= 
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fequences.  Sir  John  Pfingle  informs 
lis  that  a  mate  iri  a  hofpitalj  in  which 
there  was  a  maUgnant  fever,  had  a  fwell- 
ing  of  both  parotids  without  any  previ- 
ous indifpofition ;  when  not  fufpedting'thb 
caufe,  and  applying  difcutient  cataplafms, 
he  was  immediately,  upon  the  fubfiding  of 
the  tumors,  fei^:ed  with  the  fever  then 
prevailing  in  that  place.  Probably  be- 
Caufe  the  miafmataj  which  had  been  tak- 
£ti  into  thefe  glands  by  their  lymphatics-^ 
were  fet  at  liberty,  and  efcaped  into  th& 
circulation ;  and  is  it  not  juft  the  fame 
thing,  making  allowance  for  different 
kind  of  virulence,  when  the  glands  are 
loaded  with  acrid  fluids,  feparated  from 
the  blood  ? 

Dr.  Ruflell  *  tells  us  bf  a  youth,  who 
had  a  critical  fwelling  of  the  tonfils. 
Which  fubfided  upon  taking  a  dofe  of 

*  OecoEo  of  Nature,  p.  116. 

L  falts  : 


fever  fuc- 

Ceeded  -with  iirflafnmation  of  his  lungs^ 
.pain  of  fhis  iide^  :  a-feadet  eruption  aH 
oyer  -hiS;  -breaft,  aeck,  -and  'face>  from 
which -after  feventeen  days,  he  efeaped 
\5^4tli  fth^  greateft  hazar4  of  lif^.  But 
"in  a  fubfequen.t  cafe  of  a  critical  fuelling 
^^fthevtefticicS)  which  fublided  upon 
.bleeding  and  purging  j  a  new  fever  arofe, 
tjae^  rnan  became  delirious  .and  died  in  a 
fe^  days  *.  I  have  before  mentioned 
fome  fatal  inftances  of  this  kind,  and 
,have  feen  others,  which,  though  they  did 
vi^Qt-r^ril  -  the.  patient>  I  verily  believe 
brought  on  an  ill  ftate  of  health  in  fome, 
and  difeafes  of  the  joints,  &c.  in  others. 
In  what        por  my  own  part,  I  think  critical 

manner  -i  i  i    i  r 

they        fwellings  in  the  ^glands,  fliould  be  left  as 
be^rea^ted.  imich  as  poffibk  to  nature  \  a  mild  foft 
plafler  only  being  applied  to  keep  the 
part  from  becoming  dry  and  hard.  If  the 

*  Chap.  iii. 

obflruded 
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bbftrufted  fluids  ^ire  fomewhat  acrid,  yet 
are  incapable  of  corroding  the  velTels 
they  ftagnate  in^  the  inflammation  will 
probably  difperfe,  from  their  getting  at 
liberty,  and  pafling  into  the  circulktipni 
Without  the  power  of  doing  much  injury* 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  ftagnating 
lymph  is  very  acrid,  makes  its  way  into 
the  adjoining  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
•gland  fuppurates  j  the  inflammation,  I 
imagine  by  obftrufting  the  veffels^  pre- 
vents the  abforption  of  much  matter,  and 
tile  irritation  during  the  gatheringj  with  ^^^^^ 
the  fubfequent  drain,  after  the  breaking;  ^^^^y 

^  *-*  come 

of  the  tumor,  efl:abliflies  health,  if  care  be  critial, 
taken  to  provide  kgainft  the  abforption  of 
matter  from  the  ulcer,  which  fliould  be 
kept  open,  till  an  healthful  ftate  of  the 
fibres  fhews  it  to  be  no  longer  neceflary* 
But  thofe  who  are  fond  of  difperling 
every  kind  of  fwelling  in  the  glands,  may 
%♦  are  not  fwellingS  of  the  inguinal 

L  2  jglands 
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glands  daily  difperfed  v/ith  fafety,  by  rub* 
bing  in  mercury  below  the  part  ?  and  had 
we  always  an  antidote  to  the  virus,  the 
pradice  might  be  purfued  with  advantage. 
But  though  mercury  is  a  fpecific  again  ft 
the  venereal  poifon,  it  has  no  power  over 
the  virus  of  a  cancer,  none  over  that  fepa- 
rated  from  the  blood  in  fevers,  nor  many 
more  with  which  we  are  acquainted  :  and, 
until  we  can  correct  matter  before  we  fet 
it  at  liberty,  it  feems  beft  to  purfue  that 
method  which  nature  herfelf  adopts,  ef- 
pecially  as  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently attended  with  perfedl  fafety. 

However,  the  parotid  glands  do  not  al- 
ways fupp  urate  kindly  ;  for  though  in 
the  beginning  the  tumor  fliews  figns  of 
fuppuration,  yet  the  fluid  being  infpif- 
fated  as  it  coUedts,  a  kind  of  hardnefs 
fucceeds,  and  1  believe  if  left  to  nature, 
induration  would  be  the  confequence :  be- 
caufe,  upon  opening,  we  find  it  full  of  in- 

adive 
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^(flive  vifcid  lymph,  incapable  of  making 
its  way  out.    But  I  do  not  imagine  that 
letting  out  this  kind  of  matter  at  any  pe^ 
riod,  can  make  them  critical,  as  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  the  fmall  quantity  dif- 
charged,  is  infufficient  for  the  purpoie ; 
and  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  with 
Riverius  *,  when  they  happen  at  the  de-. 
cline  of  fevers  without  any  benefit,  it  is  . 
Qwing  to  the  crifis  being  incomplete.  Jt 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  wait  for  the  breaking  of 
thefe  tumors,  I  have  found  it  beft  to ; 
open  them  the  whole  length,  while  fome ; 
kind  of  foftnefs  can  be  felt;  and  by  ^refT- 
ing  with  digeftives  or  precipitate;  as  th^ 
cafe  may  require,  we  tend  to  render  them 
critical,  and  prevent  a  tedious,  and  imper-^.  • 
fed  cure. 

-  In  the  cure  of  the  abfcefs  in  the  cheek,  Abfcefs 
which  opens  the  parotid  dud:,  the  ufe  of  cheek. 

*  De  Feb.  PeAilen.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  i.  Tub  finemifeealfo 
Pringle  Ob,  p.  iiup.  276. 

L  3  the 
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tbp  f<?j;on  is  well  known  and  ^icknowlccig- 
Abfcefsin  cd,  jp  |^ev^nting  a  fiftula,  by  keeping  ;^ 
paffage  open  for  the  laliva  into  the  mouth, 
6cq.,  and  I  can  fay  in  favour  of  this  pi-adlicet 
that  halving  employed  a  piece  pf  c^tgut^ 
tiU  aeallo]^ty  has  takejR  pkce' quite  through 
the  cheek,  I  have  feveral  times' feen  the 
patient  get  well,  upon  remoivkig  the  cofd> 
by  pinching'  up  the  ikin,  and  parings  off 
the  eX'teF#4t- edges  of  the  uI^f  wjthi  a 
lafi'cgty  '  Bii!t  I  ■  prefer  curing  the  wound 
by  th'ib-firfl:  intention,,  with  kicking  plaf- 
X&i  Fryar'Ss  balfam,  &g.  becaufe-  it  once 
prevents,  any  part  of  the  faliji?a  paffing 
0^tw3Fdlyy0cpafi(K?iS'a  %eed!y,cure,  and. is" 
void -of  thcife  -dijflicullies,  which  T»ay  ^ 
tend  the  method  of  cure  Le  Prae  recom- 
mends *. 

In  E>rake's  Sytoi  of  Anatoiaay  -f-,  .puib- 
trum"*  •  lUilhed: ;  in  the.  -beginrang  cdE  jthk  centftj^ ^ 
UrS'^'      "o^^       ^  curious  account,  of  the  abfcj^f§ 

*  Confultations.       t  Vol.-ii.  p.  ^-j^,  and  feq. 

in 


in  the  antrum  maxutar?^ 
v6red  by:  accideift^V  fince?  whi<^' tiifiei'tfife 
fymptams  and  '  |:hfe'  c&re,^  by  ext¥i\fl!ifi^  \ 
toptb> :  piercing'  t&fej  j  Gajgityi-td^M^Ml^Hfie 

....  -  f  *  i" 

canriuk^'&crhaveljfeHiiji^Q^ll'kiio^^^/ 
times  extm^tuig  a-  t60t4  is  all  ^b^-^is^ 
ceffary:;  a&rl:;  Ijct^^  fe^  lb''!a^WT>^/^"\^lia 
had:  lDi^/«i5dei^(5i4k  gmY  p'aii  1?i  ^Hfe'ffi^ 
of  the  upper  j^v^iwith  a  fwd;li}ig'S}i|k^ 
r.ently  of-thfi  kaie^  whidiitoiiMtoreS-^l^ 
outfitie  ft£.this  ckvityl  i-JBht  oaarbfi  tfi© 
iHcijfpijdies .  being  drawb,.  aboxei^alf air  teai. 
cupfi4.  9f  TOtt^fi"  Jbllowed,  ahdoJaalgotJ 
wrii  without  ^03?  fatthpr  troubki,  ;?exc^.e 
a  difcharge  for  forrie  time. 

But  there  is  another  difeafe  of  th  is  part,  Lyropba- 
yhicb  has  not  as  far  as  I  remember  been  in^his^ 
n<?tip!^^  Tte.:ififi&  4;;mptom :tire>atient. 
R^^^iv^  -of  fe,oc>mpiaint,  isla^^fisnelling? 
i  nL^onfequenGe  lof  Jymph.being-  gradiiall/^. 

L  4  colle(?:ed 
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cpUedled  in  (hia  cavity,  without  jjnfl^in;; 
P^atiQp  jor.pain,  diftending  the  bojie  ^tilj 
it  ,]b«copie^,.  as]  thin  as  parchnienti  a^i4 
foi^etini^  f^rnujig  a*  tunipr'  uhder  the  upr 
per  Ir^j  -vof.  ^  -yeiy  largp  fi^e.j  ,.It  .differs 
y(q?y.m.up,h  fr<?ni  th^L  jmnilent  .abjK:fifs.  i^^ 
tJ^^r  antFum, :  which ^Iway^Jfielieye  he4 
gins  with  4eep»feated  painj  and  is  attend)^ 
ed  nipre  p|-  lefs  with-  the  ^mptoms^iiiliia^ 
toinifeminatory  gath^ings^jiiofif  pf  which> 
appear  wii'ile::jthfei^ir  i^reaabladfcdp  vNofJ 
can  itcbe.iniftalten  fijri  theiaSfc^ft  W-feh^ 
fbmis -higher  up,  betwix tithe  cheek  and^* 
the  hone  lilce  ^!  gum^tfoil  i  foi^  it  mky^y-^ 
ways,  -be  .khbwn  by  dts^ppeaf afii£?ej '  fit^a^' 
tion,  and  refinance,  to  the  touGh...  " '    ' ' ' '  '■ 
I  have,  readily  let  out  the  lymph  which 
is  fomctimes  glutinoas,  by  cutting  ^t  «' 
piece  of  the  bone  with  the  lancet ;  or  when 
tpQjftroiig.!;f0r  this  inftrument,  'dr^  knife^i 
I  have,  made  an  opening  with  a  fmall  t#e-  ^ 
phine,  and  byiaily  inje<3ting,  without  force, 
^  f^^-rro^  tindurp 
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Kndture  of  myrrh  and  chamomile  tea, 
wafhing  the  cayity  with  an  armed  probe 
dipped  in  this  mixture,  and  afterwards 
applying  honey  of.  rofes,  and:  tindture  of 
jjiyrrh  juntted  upon  lint  i  the  tumor  fub-;. 
i^des  in  tifhe,  and  the  patient  ;doeSvWelI : 
but  caremuft  be  taken  to  keep  the  cayity  as 
clean  as  poflible,  other  wife  '-^iv  getting,  adr 
mittancfi,  and  l3eing  cDnfined,iit  changes 
tiie  ;  fluid,  which  has  hitherto,  been  mild' 
and  inofFenfive  (except  from  quantity),  in- ■ 
to  a  corix>live  ichor,  which  may  bring  on 
t(''6ublefome  lymptoms. 

Every  fiirgeon  and  every  dentift,  in  any  cum-bori 
tolerable  fhare  of  bufinefs,  mufl  well  Htn^^; 
know,  there  is  a  gum-boil  in  confequence 
,6f  a  rotten  tooth,  in  the  lower  jaw,  which 
never  fails  to  form  a  fmall  fiftulous  ulcer 
intihe^de  of  the  chin,  that  remains,  though 
it^be  fevefat  years,  till  the  tooth  is  extra<5t- 
and  then  readily  heals.  Yet  I  have 
lately  feen  mofc  than  oneinftance,  where 

thi^ 
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tbis  uker  has  l!>eea  treated  as,  a  caiicer,  and 
this  patient  ifbrced  to  u^idergoia -  CDurfe  of 
interrral  medicmQS^  till  tshe' liooth-draw^ep 
fey  his,  bpecatiDQ,  has  fhewn  it  would  have 
bfiea  much  bett^^  to  have  throi^n  the  bane 
ofl-^Socrates  upoa  the  dunghitt,  ^thar*  t(^ 
have  givea'it  jaii  oppcctiinity  of  injuring 
tH£^Qr^iitspa£"idigeftiDn[;o  tOic!.  > 

j.^^,  jc-Peifterifauys,:  a:  quijafeyfasi  one  c«f  thofs 
diieafes  which  require  the  opQfation  of 
booh^hotoiiiny,  when  it  reljfts  .evacuations 
aaad  endangers  iMacatipn-.':'  but  if  by  quin-^ 
fey  he  means  th^  angmes-^inflammatoria:^ 
which  takes  it  rife  in  the  Jsaifils,  i  ima- 
gine there  will  very  xz-xdiyJ^^^.  necefEtyr 

MtA-x  :^h  praj5tice^  For  iii  moje  than  the 
%^q$,^f|o,rity  y)?^is,,  I :i:i^yer  h^w.  di  patient 
di?,pf  ,|^?,,qfti|np]^nt,  e3f<^epip^&,:  wJbei^: 
2, :  mpx  tification  came  o  n ,  if^;  ,Cf>n^uenjc/&^ 
of  fy ringing^.  Nor]C^4;I  e.yer  of  t|ii«: 
op/sration  being  pprfoiTi^^e^  ij^^tfi?.  cirqk: 
*  See  Vol.  i.  p^jgi'j^''* 
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of  my  acquaintfince  and  I  believe- it  to 
be  of  very  little  fer vice* 'in  any ' injftance 
of  this  kind. 

When  thefe  glands  fuppurate,  it  is  well 
known  they  fometimes:  becomp:  very  large, 
and  render  infpiration  diiBcult  j  hut  'the 
breaking  of  the  tumor  commbnly  poits  to 
end  to  the  complaint,  or  if  iiecefiary,  ifi 
may  be  very  fafely  opened  a  lancet 
condud:ed  in  a  filver  cannuliav''  Indeed,  | 
once  £itv  'a  fwelling  ©f  thie-kind  cn'daiii^ 
ger  the^  |ialidnt>  btJt  by  introducing  a  p&6d 
of  wood  betwixt  the  teeth,  ^and  making 
a  pun£lure,  inftant  reliefs  followed  a  difr» 
charge  of  matter,  I  hate  alfo  fbmetimes 
given  immediate  relief 'by  ■  fearifying- 'the 
glands  with  the  point  bf  a'-k'ncet,  and  oc- 
eafioning-adifcharge  of  hlobd^  after  which 
the  matter  has  commonly  made,  its ^^iay 
in  a  fet^  hours,  through  -one  bi*  h^ore  of  the 
fcarifi cation 8.     But  fuppuration  fliould 

*  Read  Mr.  Sharpe  on  Bronchotqmy.  Chir.  Operat. 

always 
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^ffedby'  always  if  poflible,  be  prevented  y  diT- 
promot-  euilion  being  the  proper  method  ta  be 
charge^  purfued  in  inflammation  of  thefe  parts  ; 
gland.^in,  may  moftly  be  accompliflied, 

the  begin-  y^hen  we  are  called  in,  time,  becaufe  the 
pofliblc.     ebftnudted  -fluids  may  often  be  made  to 
difcharge  themfelves,  immediately  £rot» 
the.afledtedrpaoit.         •'■-.'nco  t\'  -  .* 

We  have  Already  diftinguiflied  the  ^zzr^ 
gina  inflammat(>i:ia  jvom  others  .*,  and  have, 
in  fome  meafure  pointed;  out  our  raetho4 
Vy  wBat    o£  treg^tir^g  it,:^  ~^r^'p  bleed  if  jthe  pulfe  de- 
**'^°^*    i3iaTitisr]thi?-  .ey^C5ugtiqj)'j  falii^e  piirg§&  are 
givei},  and,  Fepeated,^  as,  the ,  inflammation 
is,  more  or  lefs  violent.   .Qn  the  i^^termes 
V     diate  days,  fmall  dofes  of  latjdan^m,  fre-- 
q.uently  repeated,  in    faline  julep,  helps  I 
fhirik  to  ftop  the- |)r^grefs  of, ;  the  4ife2tfe>. 
probably  by  leiTening  irrital}ilityv  Th© 
flidicum,.  or  Sir  John  Pringle's  rpixture  of 
ipirit  of  hartfljorn,  is  e:}i:te^nal  ly  applied,  an^ 
1  think  the  gargarifm  he  recommends  of  a 

"*  Vol.  J.  p.  403. 

decodlioa 
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dcco6lion  ofligs  in  milk  and  water  with  the 
addition  of  fpirit  of  lal  ammoniac,  a  good 
remedy  :  blifters  may  be  ufeful  for  aught 
that  I  know,  but  I  have  never  employed 
them,  my  chief  dependence  being  in  mak- 
ing a  difcharge  from  the  affected  part,  by 
the  powders  already  mentioned.    I  know 
of  no  other  remedy  fo  certain  in  its  efFeds ; 
and  when  I  call  to  mind  the  great  num- 
bers of  people  relieved  by  them,  when  flea- 
dilyperfcvered  in  with  the  affiHance  of  bar- 
ley water,  I  cannot  help  giving  them  pre- 
ference to  emetic  tartar,  and  other  mo-, 
dern  treatment  ufed  on  this  occalion. 
Inflamed  parts  it  is  agreed,  fhould  be  irri- 
tated as  little  as  poffible,  and  this  rule 
cannot  be  more  properly  obferved,  in  any 
inftance  than  this  ^  both  on  account  of  the 
fituation  of  the  inflammation,  and  of  the 
nerves  being  much  expofed.  Confequenr* 
Jy,  whether  the  inflammation  difperfes  or 
breaks,  emolhent  ga-rgarifms  fhould  chief- 
ty  be  ufed  ;  and  /liould  it  be  apprehended 
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by  theories,  that  nitre  may  irritate  fo  as  to 
do  injury,  1  can  anfwer  when  ufed  in  fmall 
quantity,  in  the  miinner  advifed,  it  for 
the  mofl  part  does  fervice,  and  without 
ever  as  i  could  obferve  doing  any  harm. 
I  know  a  lady  who  was  fubjedl  to  this 
kind  of  angina,  which  fhe  prevented,  af- 
ter being  troubled  with  it  at  times  for 
Hungary    "^^.ny  years,  by  wafhing  her  throat  with 
\^ter  its    Himgary  water,  upon  its  beginning  to  be 
this  in-      fore ;  and  the  diforder  feems  now  to  have 
left  her  entirely,  owing  probably  to  the 
nerves  being  rendered  lefs  fenfible  tC 
irritation,  by  this  application. 
Angina         Abfc^ffes  in  the  fide  of  the  throat  fre- 
quently break  outwardly,  or,  when  ripe, 
may  be  opened  with  fafety;  but  are  fome- 
times  followed  by  a  difagreeable  ulcer  for 
a  time,  inconfequence  of  the  juices  becom- 
ing acrid,  which  are  difcharged  into  the 
fore,  from  the  neighbouring  glands.  But  it 
is  fometimes  neceflary  to  open  thefe  tumors 
before  they  are  ripe,  to  prevent  fuffocation. 

A  gen- 


ex  terna. 
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A  ^entlem^n  had  a  fwelling  with  in- 
^farmitiQh  nejW:  the  edge  of  the  Idtveir 
.Ja\V,  on  the  fight  Ifide  of  the  throat,  which 
fooa  extfended  itfelf  to  the  other  lide,  arid 
.'became  great,  that  we  had  juft  :reafon  to 
apprehend  his  being  fufibcated,  if  it  con- 
tinued to  increafe  in  {izq  much  longer  ; 
for  it  had  ah-eady  aifeded  his  breathing 
violently,  and  he  was  almoft  choaked  with 
|>hlegm,  fixwn  preflure  upon  lihe  wind- 
pipe. It  had  the  appearance  of  fuppu- 
rating,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  matter 
feemed  to  iludluate  under  the  tegu- 
ments J,  hut  fo  very  deep,  that  we  durfl 
JODt  think  of  cutting  into  the  fide  of  the 
throat,  where  it  was  perceived,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  carotid  artery.  'However^ 
«s  no  time  could  be  lofl,  I  was  determine 
td  if  poffible  to  make  a  drain  from  the 
.part;  for  which puqjofe  I  made  an  inci- 
fion  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumor  in  the 
ihiddle  betwixt  the  fterno-hyoides,  was 

fortunate 
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fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  matter  tha^ 
had  formed,  and  its  gradual  difcharge  put 
the  patient  out  of  all  fort  of  danger :  but 

the  hardnefs  which  would  have  been  dif- 

folved  down,  eould.the  tumor  have  been 

fuiFered  to  become  perfedly  ripe,  was 

troublefome,  and  long  in  being  fubdued, 

Gould  difcuffioii  have  been  made  to  take 

place  in  the  beginning,  it  v/ould  have 

been  a  defirable  event  in  this  cafe,  but 

nature  could  not  be  diverted  from  purfu^ 

ing  her  own  courie. 

Abfcefs  in  AbfcelTes  in  the  Axilla  require  no  par- 
tite axilla.  * 

ticular  treatment,,  if  they  are  fuffcred  to 
become  perfedly  ripe,  the  opening  rriade 
fufficiently  large,  and  the  lips  of  the  ul- 
cer not  diftended  unreafonably  with  the 
dreifings.  But  abfceffes  in  the  breaft,  are 
of  different  kinds,  and  require  very  dif- 
ferent management  from  each  other, 
there  being 

-  .  The 
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Theencyfted  l 
The  common      |  the 
The  glandular        Abfcefs.  kinde. 

The  chronic  and 
lymphatic 

which  we  fhall  notice  in  their  order. 

The  encyrted  is  a  purulent  abfcefs,  for-  Encyfiei. 
med  betwixt  the  glandular  fubftance  of 
the  breaft  and  the  peroral  mufcle  ;  is 
often  flow  in  its  progrefs,  the  breaft  en- 
larging in  a  globular  form,  and  frequent- 
ly with  little  or  no  inflammation  or  pain  t 
nor  does  any  matter  fluctuate,  till  by  its 
prefTure  the  fubfl:ance  of  the  breafl:  be- 
comes very  thin,  and  it  fometimes  thea 
makes  its  own  way  out ;  but  if  proper 
care  is  not  taken,  difagreeable  fifl:ulas  arc 
often  the  confequence. 

I  have  fometimes  cured  them,  by  mak- 
ing a  large  inciflon  crofs  v/ays  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  breafl:,  and.  pafling  a  feton 
from  above  under  the  glands,  to  keep  the 
ulcer  open  and  prevent  a  liftula^  and  even 

M  fiflulas 
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fiftulas  of  long  flanding  have  healed 
this  treatment ;  but  when  different  finu- 
fes  have  happened,  I  have  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  lay  them  open  to  finifli  the  bufi- 
nefs. 

A  woman  came  to  me  with  one  of 
thefe  tumors  of  an  enormous  fize  indeed. 
It  had  withftood  various  applications  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  ^t  laft,  being 
taken  for  a  cancer,  had  been  treated  accord- 
ingly. The  fkin  was  become  rough,  and 
tlie  whole  tumor  felt  as  hard  as  a  board ; 
but  it  was  different  from  a  fcirrhus,  and 
an  equality  in  its  appearance,  induced  mc 
to  think  it  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  in 
which  it  had  been  ranked.  I  applied  an 
emollient  pultice,  which  in  a  little  time 
fomewhat  Softened  the  fkin,  and  gave  mc 
an  opportunity  of  juft  difcovering  a  deep 
feated  fluctuation.  Wherefore  I  made  a 
pundlure  with  a  lancet,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  breaft,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of 

tolerable 
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tolerable  good  matter  was  difcharged.  But 
though  this  opening  was  enlarged  very 
^iich,  we  were  obliged  to  make  two  or 
three  more  before  we  could  bring  about  a 
cure. 

Now  when  the  parts  covering  the  mat-  venal 
-  ter  are  become  thin,  it  is  very  well  known 
that  opening,  when  necefTary,  may  be  ^^^j^^pg.^ * 
made  with  fafety.    But  in  deep  abfcefles  opening 
in  pendulous  breafts,  a  dangerous  venal  and  hoW 
hemorrhage,  unlefs  prevented,  is  not  an  v^entlt. 
uncommon  confequence,  from  the  weight 
compreffing  thefe  veflels,  and  hindering 
the  blood  in  its  return  to  the  heart.  Un- 
der  fuch  circumftances   therefore,  the 
breaft  fliould  be  fupported  by  a  proper 
bandage>  and  no  inconvenience  from  lofs 
fef  blood  will  in  general  enfue.  And  not- 
withftanding  abfcefles  of  the  breaft' may 
have  been  laid  open  properly,  fo  that  no 
matter  could  lodge  ;  yet  where  relaxing 
cataplafms  have  been  long  continued,  I 

M  2  obferve 
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One  ef. 
fe£l  of  re- 
laxing 
cata- 
pl  ifms 
long  con- 
tinued. 


Common 
abfcefs. 


obferve  a  greater  degree  of  heat  fometimes 
remains  than  there  ought  to  be.  The  hps 
of  the  ulcer  are  inflamed,  the  ulcer  itfelf 
is  fordid  without  the  leaft  inclination  to 
heal ;  owing  I  imagine  to  the  weaknefs  of 
the  veffels,  and  to  the  fluids  which  ftagnatc 
in  them   acquiring  acrimony ;  becaufe 
upon  applying  linen  cloth  four  doubled, 
wet  in  cold  water  *,  and  renewing  them 
twice  a  day,  without  any  fort  of  ointment, 
except  a  little  mild  balfam  upon  lint,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fore,  a  complete  reco- 
very in  a  few  weeks  has  repeatedly  taken 
place,  where  a  glowing  heat  accompa- 
nied its  ufe. 

The  common  abfcefs  is  owing  to  a  dif- 
eafe  in  the  cellular  membrane,  both  in 
married  and  unmarried  women ;  in  which 
the  fkin  at  firft  is  equally  difl:ended,  and 
accompanied  with  pain  and  in^amrnation,  . 
without  any  hardnefs  in  the  glands  :  in 

*  More  of  the  ufe  of  cold  water  hereafter. 

the 
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the  fame  manner  as  happens  to  this  com- 
plaint in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  nor 
is  there  any  thing  particular  required  in 
the  cure. 

The  glandular  abfcefs,  is  that  which  Glandu- 
happens  to  lying-in  women,  from  an  ob-  fcefs!*" 
ftrudiion  of  the  mammary  glands,  and 
llagnating  fluids  acquiring  acrimony.  It 
begins  with  one  or  more  knotty  hardneffes 
in  the  breaft,  without  any  remarkable  pain 
or  tenfion  of  the  fidn,,, till  the  membrana- 
adipofa  is  affecfted,  and  it  ^then  puts  on 
the  common  globular  appearance,  which 
mufl:  again  be  diflinguiHied  from  the  tur- 
gency  occafioned  by  a  large  flow  of  milk. 

In  this  infliance,  the  fluids  not  being  Djfperfi. 
extravafated,  or  altered  from  a  mild  ftate  °" 

purlued 

for  fome  time,  we  ought  at  firfl:  if  poffible  i"  be- 

1       1         T      1  •  ginning. 

to  render  the  glands  pervious,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  malady  by  difperflon  j  for 
which  purpofe,  the  bowels  Ihould  be  o- 
pened  by  clyfl:ers,  or  rather  where  the 
M  3  patient 
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patient  c^in  bear  it,  by  a  drachm  or  twa\ 
of  Rochelle  falts  given  daily,  in  thick 
gruel  fo  as  to  procure  two  loofe  flools  in 
twenty-four  hours :  for  thefe  remedies  do 
not  only  occalion  evacuation,  but  being 
taken  thus  gradually  into  the  habit,  they 
more  or  lefs  render  the  whole  ftate  of  the 
vefTels  pervious.  When  purging  cannot 
be  borne,  the  neutral  diuretic  lalts  ufually 
aflift  by  promoting  urine.  The  breafl 
Ihould  be  well  drawn,  and  cloths  wet  \v\ 
cool-drawn  linleed-oil  made  warm  ap- 
plied y  which  from  its  efFeds,  I  appre^ 
hend  has  power  of  removing  at  lead  flight 
obftru£tion  :  but  when  the  fwelling  and 
obftru(5i:ion  is  great,  I  have  ufed  the  folu- 
tion  Mr.  Juftamond  recommends  *  wdth 
fuccefs,  and  think  it  a  powerful  and  very 
ufeful  remedy.  ^ 

*  Sal.  ammon.  unc.  tres,  aq.  pura.  lib.  unam ;  de'in- 
dc  adde  aq.  Hungar.  lib,  unam. 

Neyerthelefs 
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Neverthelefs,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  When 
eiforts  in  hope  of  affording  relief,  the  fuppuratc 
stagnating  fluids  will  fometimes  become  treated.  ^ 
aerid,  make  their  way  through  the  glands, 
and  feizing  upon  the  membrana  adipofa, 
&c.  produce  an  abfcefs  :  and  v/hen  the 
fymptoms  of  fuppuration  begin- to/appear, 
difperfion  is  no  longer  to  be  thought  on, 
but  nature  is  to  be  affiiled  in  bringing  the 
tumor  to  a  head.  But  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  abfceffes  ought  to  be 
treated  very  difxercntJy  from  what  has 
been  generally  pradifed^  for  the  long  con- 
tinued life  of  emollient  pultices  occalions 
a  relaxion  of  the  glands,  gathering  after 
gathering,  and  confequently  much  more 
cutting  than  would  have  been  neceflary 
under  proper  management.  Wherever 
lean  ufe  it  with  propriety,  I  prefer  a  well 
made  honey  pulticej  becaufe  it  keeps  the 
parts  foft  without  relaxing  too  much, 
and  kindly  promotes  fuppuration :  and 
yet  when  the  inflammation  rifes  very  high, 
M  4  I  advife 
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I  advife  the  white  bread  cataplafm,  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  cooling:,  till  the  abfcefs 
becomes  perfedlly  ripe  and  breaks  of  its 
own  accord.  But,  upon  the  fubliding  of 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation,  the  honey 
pultice  fhould  again  take  place  j  all  re- 
maining hardnefs  will  difappear  under 
its  ufe,  and  if  the  difcharge  be  fullered 
to  take  its  own  courfe,  a  happy  iffue  will 
often  he  the  confequence  y  unlefs  it  hap- 
pens that  the  place  where  it  breaks,  is  not 
in  a  depending  part,  for  then  a  counter 
opening  may  fometimes  be  necelTary, 

Being  informed  of  many  cures  peform-. 
ed  in  abfcefles  of  the  breaft  after  child- 
birth, by  a  lady  who  lived  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
fcription,  from  which  her  falve  was  made. 
It  cdnfifled  of  pitch,  bees  wax,  a  little 
frankincenfe  and  oil,  enough  to  make  it 
into  a  foft  plafter ;  which  being  fpread 
l^pon  leather,  was  applied  to  the  part 

where 
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where  it  remained,  unlefs  a  frefhone  was 
wanted,  till  the  tumor  broke.  It  was 
then  taken  off  daily,  but  laid  on  again  as 
foon  as  the  matter  was  wiped  away,  and 
a  hole  was  cut  in  the  plafter  oppofite 
the  fore,  that  as  little  matter  as  poffibie 
might  be  confined,  betwixt  the  times  of. 
dreffing  :  nor  was  a  new  plafter  applied 
while  the  old  one  was  capable  of  doing 
fervice.  If  more  abfcefles  formed  and 
broke,  they  were  treated  in  the  fame  man,-* . 
ner,  and,  without  any  other  procefs,  an 
ealy  recovery  was  the  common  conle- 
quence;  which  was  attributed  to  a  fpCr. 
cil^c  property  in  the  remedy,  and  gained 
it  the  reputation  of  being  infallible,  both 
far  and  near.  Yet .  we  apprehend  the 
method  before  recommended  is  prefer- 
able, from  being  varied  as  pain,  and  other 
circumftances  require  j  neverthelefs,  we 
learn  the  advantage  of  not  relaxing  too 

much 
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much,  and  how  feldom  a  cutting  inftru^j 
ment  {hould  be  employed  in  this  difeafe. 
Chronic       There  are  chronic  purulent  abfcefies  ia 
abfcefs,  breafts  of  women,  arifing  from  an  in- 

durated gland,  which  have  frequently  I 
aiai  perfuaded  been   taken    for  fcirrh ; 
a!nd  credit  has  been  given  both  to  internal 
and  external  remedies,  for  the  cure  of 
cancers,  when  the  diforder  has  taken  its 
own  natural  courfe,  and  ended  by  difper- 
|ion  or  fuppuration.^    It  is  well  known 
that  every  fcirrhus  is  an  induration,  but 
every  induration  i^  not  a  fcirrhus  ;  the 
bufinefs  is  to  diftinguifli  one  from  the 
other,  and  there  is  no  cafe  in  which  the 
iaSiiis   eriidittis    is   more    ferviceable ; 
words  being  inadequate  to  the  purpole. 
An  induration  will  feel  curdled  to  the 
touch,  but  has  not  the  ftony  hardnefs  of 
a  fcirrhus ;  it  is  in  general  fmoother,  but 
in  other  relpedls  they  refemblc  each  other 

very 
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much,  though  experience  will  in 
time  make  the  difference  familiar. 

Early  in  my  practice,  a  woma.n  applied, 
to  me  with  one  of  thefe  tupors  of  rtiany 
years  {landing.  It  ha^  always  been  at- 
tended v/ith  obtufe  /hooting  pains,  v^as; 
then  become  large,  and  thp  pain  much 
increafed  ;  yet  it  was  perf^dly  maweable, 
and  many  furgeons  had  taken  it  for  a 
fcirrhus,  nor  was  I  able  at  that  time,  to 
differ  from  their  opinion :  wherefore  -JJ 
perfuaded  her  to  let  me  take  it  out,  bu^; 
inflead  of  a  fcirrhus,  I  found  ^,  large 
quantity  of  good  matter,  inclofed  within 
a  very  thick,  and  hard  cy ft,  made  of  the 
parts  which  compofe  the  fubftance  of  the 
breafl,  and  I  have  fince  met  with  feveraj 
fimilar  inilances. 

In  the  beginning,  where  the  tumor  i^ 
not  deep  feated,  we  are  fometimes  fortu- 
nate enough  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  dif- 
^fes,  by  removing  the  obftrudion  with 

the 
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the  ftidlicum,  Heiilcr,*  and  others  be- 
fore ^him,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  fay 
the  fame  appHcation  difperfes  fcirrhi,  but 
I  rather  apprehend  tliey  were  miftaken 
about  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  and  that 
it  was  the  difeafe  in  queflion,  in  which  it 
was  fuccefsful  J  becaufe  I  beheve  a  fcir- 
rh us  never  was,  nor  ev^r  will  be  cured 
by  any  other  method  than  a'  removal  of 
the  difeafed  parts.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  feeing  any  effed:s  from  internal  me- 
dicines in  thefe  obftrudcions,  and  I  have 
tH^d'  rnany.  Sal  fodas  and  the  bark  unit- 
ed, have  often  been  found  ufeful  in  fecur- 
ing  the  glands,  they  alfo  keep  up  the  ap- 
petite and  preferve  ilrength,  v.'hich  is  a 
material  circum fiance,  .where  the  patient 
is  to  undergo  the  difcipline  of  the  dif- 
penfary. 

Neverthelefs,  when  the  fluids  become 
extravafated  in  the  gland,  attempts  to  dif- 

*  De#  Scirrho. 
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cufs  do  not  avail ;  but  though  the  tu- 
mor does  not  difperfe,  yet  when  it  is 
fuperficial,  I  continue  the  fame  applica- 
tion till  it  is  ripe. 

It  mufl  be  obferved  however,  that 
bringing  this  kind  of  purulent  abfcefs  to 
ripenefs  when  it  is  deep  feated,  is  a  te- 
dious bufinefs,  and  may  be  the  work  of 
years.  The  beft  way  is  to  take  out  the 
whole  hardnels  including  the  matter, 
while  it  is  fmall ;  for  though  thefe  ab- 
fcefTes  may  fuppurate,  break,  and  heal, 
yet  I  obferve,  where  the  hardened  parts 
are  not  wholly  removed  by  the  knife,  or 
efcharotics,  they  are  apt  afterwards  to 
become  a  true  fcirrhus,  and  in  a  little 
time,  a  cancer.  Whereas  when  they 
are  taken  away,  we  run  no  hazard  of 
leaving  the  feeds  of  this  horrible  difeale 
behind ;  and  in  every  fuch  inflance  that 
I  have  feen,  a  permanent  cure  has  been 
the  confaquence. 

The 
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^^^'uf^'f"       "^^^^  lymphatic  abfcefs  begins  with  i 
teinarkable  hardnefs  in  the  gland,  is  ve- 
ry fmooth,  void  of  inflammation  and  paiii 
for  a  great  length  of  time  ^  it  is  verjr 
f;ifely  deep  feated,  and    a  flucftuation 
ffiay  fnbftly  be  felt*    It  is  often  long  in 
getting  well  after  it  is  opened,  but  the 
kardnefs  nfeter  fails  to  difappear  by  tlie 
application  of  a  foft  lead  plafter,  and  ai 
mild  digeftive,  if  care  be  taken  toprevei  it 
as  inueh  as  poflible  the  intrufion  of  air ; 
otherwife  the  lymph  will  be  converted 
intx)  an  ichor,  and  an  inflammation  mir 
follow,  that  will  require  a  farther  open- 
ing, to  fet  the  confined  air  at  liberty,  ana 
put  an  end  to  this  fy mptom. 

Many  years  fmce,  I  had  my  doubf^ 
about  one  of  thefe  tumors,  owing  to  it^ 
being  without  fuidiuation,  and  very  hard  i 
but  was  happy  when  I  had  taken  it  out 
to  find  it  full  of  a  roapy  lymph,  becaui* 
this  differs  fo  very  much  from  the  corro. 
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fiVe  ichor,  found  in  fcirfhous  tumbrs* 
This  young  WOMn  had  a  firfiilar  tuwfi^^ 
in  the  other  breail:  fome  time  ^fterw^rdj 
And  knowing  its  contents,  we  laid  on  thfe 
^mflajlnm  de  mhih  fufcum,  dtld  let  it 
alone.    In  time  thfe  lymph  by  continvtai 
diftenfion  made  its  way  out,  and  iimplis 
dreffings  finifhed  the  cure.    I  have  feve- 
^al  times  opened  thefe  tumors,  nor,  do  I 
remember  feeing  one  of  them  thus  treated 
which  did  not  terminate  in  favor  of  the 
patient. 

We  have  mentioned  the  propriety  of  Empyc- : 
carrying  off"  the  matter  in  an  empyema, 
by  abforption,  and  we  fhall  prefently  fhew 
that  this  fometimes  happens  :  but  the  dif- 
ficulty arifes  from  the  uncertainty  of  put* 
ting  the  abforbent  fyftem  into  adion,  un- 
lefs  we  can  deduce  any  pradlice  from  ner- 
vous agitation,  which  often  occafions  the 
lymphatics  to  abforb  matter  cut  of  cavi- 
ties, or  to  difcharge  their  contents.  The 

former 
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former  we  have  given  an  inftance  of,  and 
the  latter  is  known  to  happen  in  thofe  di- 
arrhaeas,  which  fuddenly  come  on  upon 
the  mind  being  impreffed  with  diftreffing 
or  alarming  ideas.  But  much  has  lately 
been  faid  of  the  power  of  Fox-glove,  in 
promoting  abforption  3  and  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon  why  it  may  not  be  tried  *.    But  this 

muft 

*  Being  Informed,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  of 
the  manner  of  giving  a  decoftion  of  the  root  of  fox- 
glove (an  ounce  to  a  pint)  in  dropfies,  at  Oxford  ;  I  have 
prefcribed  it  occafionally  ever  fince,  fometimes  with 
very  defirable  fuccefs,  and  often  without  any  effeft  at 
all.    I  have  alfo  often  tried  the  leaf,  without  any  mate- 
rial difference  that  I  could  difcover,  except,  that  the 
root  appears  to  be  a  milder  remedy,  and  perfedily  free 
from  creating  naufea,  or  any  difagrceable  fymptom.  Per- 
haps the  different  efFefts  of  this  remedy,  may  be  owing  to 
ob[lru£lIonlt  is  incapable  of  removing,  or  to  the  (late  of  thr 
nerves,  which  in  fome  conftitutlons,  or  under  particular 
circumllanccs,  may  be  incapable  of  receiving  the  impref- 
fion  It  ufually  malces  :  of  courfe  the  lymphatics  will  not 
be  put  Into  aftlon,  which  feems  to  be  a  defidcratum  of 
more  confcquence,  than  in  what  part  of  the  body  the 

water 
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ihuft  be  done  with  caution,  for  the  feda- 
live  power  it  exerts,  after  ftirhulating^  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  has  fometimeS 
been  fatal  and  the  pradlice  of  giving 
fmall  dofes,  fhould  therefore  be  ftridlly 
obferved.  But  though  a  very  powerful  me- 
dicine, its  effedls  are  uncertain,  and  we 
apprehend  letting  out  the  matter  betwixt 
the  ribs,  as  advifcdby  various  writers,  may 
ilill  often,  if  not  always,  be  the  moft  cer- 
tain way  of  affording  the  patient  relief; 
Mr.  Warren  *  has  given  fome  very  ia- 

ivater  lodges ;  for  if  we  can  difcorer  under  what  circum- 
llances  it  promotes  abforption,  and  when  not,  we  fliall ' 
itiow  when  to  order  it  and  when  to  have  recourfe  to  o- 
iher  remedies.  I  have  feen  broom  alhes,  for  inftance,  itT 
wine,  cui'e  a  dropfy,  whdn  fox-glove  had  a  fair  trial, 
■without  any  efFeft.  I  fuppofe  from  a  different  kind  o£ 
iftimulus  being  neccffary,  and  by  joining  deobftruents  to 
fox-glove  (emetic  tartar)  I  have  fucceeded' completely  ia 
the  cure  of  an  hydrothorax,  when  fox-glove  alone  was  ii> 
efFeftual  j  and  have  known  this  difordcr  «vade  the  power 
af  both  thefe  remediei. 

*  Cafes  in  Surgery. 

N  ilnKflive 
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ftrudtive  lelTons  on  this  head ;  and  Dr. 
Hunter,  who  opened  more  dead  bodies 
than  moft  men,  thinks  this  procedure 
advifeable.  I  join  thefe  gentlemen  in  opini- 
on that  it  will  fave  many  lives,  where  the 
colledion  of  matter  is  owing  to  Umple  in- 
flammation, and  a  greater  fecretion  of  lymph 
than  ordinary ;  where  the  lungs  are  found, 
and  the  difcharge  not  interrupted  by  ad- 
hefion  to  the  fide  of  the  cheft ;  by  pre- 
venting fuffocation,  or  matter  acquiring 
acrimony,  and  injuring  the  vifcera,  before 
it  can  make  its  way  through  the  intercof- 
tal  mufcles  *. 

A  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,- 
had  )m  ejnpyema  in  her  left  fide,  and  be- 
ing fix  months  gone  with  child,  the  cough 
rand  difficulty  of  breathing,  were  eixceed-. 
ing  troublefome  ;  nor  did  there  feem  arny 
^offibility  \'of  her  living,  or"  going  her 
time,  unlefs  thefc  fymptbms  were  reliey,- 

*  See  'Morgagni,  epi/1.  22.  artr^.  8,  lO,  12,7.2  , 
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ed.  That  fide  was  elevated,  the  ribs 
were  feparated  at  greater  diftances  from 
each  other  than  ufual,  and  a  fludluation 
under  the  intercoftal  mufcles  was  juft  per- 
ceivable. I  made  an  incifion  into  the 
thorax  in  the  ufual  manner^  a  large  quan- 
tity of  thin  foeted  matter  was  difcharged, 
and  the  patient  inftantly  relieved.  But 
the  running  continued  till  after  fhe  was 
brought  to  bed  5  and  though  it  was  fo  hot 
and  acrid>  as  to  excoriate  all  the  parts  up- 
on which  it  drained,  yet  flie  afterwards 
got  perfectly  well,  and  bore  more  chil- 
dren. 

In  this  inftance  the  matter  feemed  to  be 
difFufed  ;  but  when  the  difeafe  is  attended 
with  a  fixed  pain,  and  the  part  principally 
affedted  appears  thicker  than  ordinary, 
the  pkura  commonly  adheres  to  the  lungs, 
in  which  an  abfccfs  is  formed,  that  can 
only  be  emptied  at  the  place  the  fwell* 
ing  and  pain  point  out  j  and  if  there  is 

N  2  danger 
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danger  of  fufFocation,  an  opening  may  lid 
made  for  the  purpofe,  otherwife  it  feems 
better  to  leave  this  work  to  nature.  For 
in  every  inftance  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  where  the  lungs  were  afFed:ed 
with  a  fcrophulous  taint,  the  patient  in 
the  end  died  of  a  pulmonary  confupip- 
tion,  notwithftanding  the  affiftance  of 
milk-diet,  and  the  remedies  ufually  given 
on  fueh  occafions* 

Adhefions  of  the  lungs  are  known  to 
happen  in  every  part  of  the  cheft  3  confe-- 
quently  when  thefe  abfceffes  take  place,- 
they  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner.  I 
have  feveral  times,  in  confumptive  people, 
feen  matter  from  the  cheft,  from  an  unin-" 
flamed  bag  upon  the  deltoide  mufcle,  or 
in  the  axilla ;  and  from  a  large  difchargc,- 
death  has  always  been  the  confequence^ 
I  have  thought  whether  making  a  depend-j 
ing  opening  betwixt  the  ribs,  might  not 
prevent  this  kind  of  termination  3  but  in 

I  every 
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C;very  Inftance  of  this  fort  I  have  met  with, 
the  ribs  were  not  elevated  or  dilated,  there 
were  no  figns  of  matter  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cheft,  and  imagining  it  to  be  con- 
fined by  adhefions  I  have  alwa^^s  been  de- 
terred from  an  operation  which  expedled 
would  prove  ufelefs. 

Thefe  remarks,  however,  are  not  to  ex-  Encyfled 

•  abfceflcs 

tend  to  encylted  abfcelfes,  which  fome-  in  the 
times  happen  in  the  cheft ;  or  to  abfceffes 
formed  betwixt  the  pleura  and  intercoftal 
inufcles,  which  point  outwardly,  and  are 
opened  and  cured.  Le  Dran  *  gives  us  in- 
ftances  of  thefe  forts,  with  an  account  of 
thefymptoms,  and  other  ufeful  reflections 
on  the  fubjeCt.    Mr.  Gooch  -f-  notices 
a  fimilar  cafe  arifing  originally  from  a 
bruifej  my  own  pracflice  alfo,  has  gi- 
ven me  an  opportunity  of  confirming  the 
opinion  thefe  gentlemen  advance,    I  ob- 

*  Ob.  3  3  &  feq.  f  Cafes  and  Remarks  vol.  i. 
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ferve  the  adjoining  rib  being  foul  is  not  vcs- 
ry  uncommon  -f,  and  may  no  doubt  Tome- 
times  occafion  the  complaint  3  at  other 
times  no  difeafe  in  the  rib  happens,  and  I 
have  feen  fhem  arife  flowly  without  in- 
flammation, pain,  or  cough,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  gradually  recovered  upon  the 
matter  being  difcharged.  But  to  whatever 
caufe  abfceffes  of  the  chefl  are  owing,  the 
topical  treatment  is  nearly  the  J&me ;  for 
the  external  opening  muft  not  be  fufFered 
to  grow  up  while  there  is  any  dif- 
charge,  and  the  reft  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  nature. 

A  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  came 
to  me  with  an  abfcefs  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  Jiernum,  accompanied  >with  pain,  a 
cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  hedic 
fymptoms  ;  upon  letting  out  the  mat- 
ter, though  the  pleura  was  apparently  un- 
injured, yet  I  found  one  of  the  ribs  foul. 

f  See  Carious  Bones. 

The 
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The  fymptoms  however  were  mitigated 
hy  this  operation,  but  far  from  being  in- 
tirely  removed  ;  the  cough  and  a  purulent 
fpitting  remained,  a  pain  and  weight  un- 
der the  lower  part  of  the  Jiernimy  ft  ill 
Dccafioned  great  uneafinefs  5  the  difcharge 
from  the  ulcer,  at  the  fubfequent  dreflings, 
was  much  greater  than  we  had  reafon  to 
expedt  'y  and  by  paffing  a  curved  probe,  I 
difcovered  the  mediaftiniim  was  in  a  great 
m'eafure  the  ieat  of  the  difeafe,  and  that 
the  aperture  from  under  the  bone,  was 
not  in  a  depending  part.  Wherefore,  af- 
ter removing  the  fkin,  &c.  I  applied  the 
trephine  to  the  Jlernum  twice,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  one  opening  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  through  which 
the  matter  all  drained  away  freely,  and 
the  man  perfectly  recovered  in  due  time. 
Nor  do  I  know  of  any  particular  caution 
in  performing  this  operation,  unlefs  it  is 

N4  tQ 
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to  be  remembered  that  the  bone  is  very 
readily  fawn  through. 

It  is  well  known  fuppuration  is  often 
Hcpati-     prevented  j n  a  hepatitis  by  bleeding,  purg- 
ing  faline  deobftruents,  opium,  warm  fo- 
mentations, and  blifters  upon  the  part ; 
if  employed  while  the  obftruded  fluids 
are  confined  to  their  own  veflels,  and  be- 
fore they  have  injured  or  diflblved  the 
parenchymatous  part  of  this  vifcus  :  and 
when  the  external  membrane  is  inflamed, 
the  pain  and  fever  commpnly  indiupe  the 
patient  to  cal|  for  fpeedy  and  adtive  afllft- 
ance.    On  the  contrary,  when  the /^^zm/- 
Qhyma  is  the  feat  of  the  malady,  the  fymp- 
toms  are  more  obfcure,  the  pain,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  internal  inflammation  of  other 
glands,  is  rather  obtufe  than  violent ;  and 
though  the  pulfe  keeps  up  perhaps  at 
1 20,  the  heat  of  the  fliin  i§  not  much 
above  the  natural  fliandard :  which  I  arn 
fearful,  has  fometimes  occafioned  the  dif- 

eafe 
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cafe  to  be  overloolced  in  the  beginning, 
iind  a  negled:  of  the  remedies  which  might 
have  iiindered  its  becoming  chronical, 
and  terminating  in  an  abfcefs.  Becaufc 
jn  every  inflance  of  this  fort,  I  have  feen, 
where  remedies  were  uled  in  time,  the 
difeafe  was  cured  by  difcuflion ;  and  v^^here- 
ever  fuch  a  pulfe  is  difcovered,  accompa- 
nied with  an  inward  pain  (more  or  lefs) 
of  the  glandular  or  parenchymatous  parts, 
I  believe  we  may  be  certain  that  an  ob- 
llrudiion  exifts,  which  ough^  to  be  re- 
moved as  foon  as  poflible ;  and  that  the 
flight  degree  of  pain  and  heat,  and  flow- 
nefs  towards  maturity,  arife  from  the  in- 
"^ard  part  of  the  glands  and  parenchyma- 
tok?  fubftances  not  being  very  fenlible  of 
irrita^^'.on. 

1  have  never  met  with  an  inftance  in  Abfcef$ 
my  own  practice,  where  an  abfcefs  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  liver  broke  outwardly, 
though  I  have  known  an  abfcefs  formed, 

^bout 


in  the 
liver. 
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about  the  loweft  fpurious  rib  on  the  left 
fide,  by  a  large  red  worm  pafTing  through 
the  biliary  dudls.  The  tumor  had  broke, 
and  difcharged  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
matter,  before  I  faw  the  man,  and  the 
ulcer  had  degenerated  into  a  fiftula  j  but 
by  the  quantity  of  bile  that  daily  came 
away  along  with  matter,  the  fource  of 
the  difeafe  was  evident.  I  dilated  the 
orifice  a  Jittle,  to  give  a  free  exit  to  the 
difcharge,  and  in  three  or  four  daj  s  after- 
wards, a  living  worm  llie wed  itfelf  which 
was  taken  away,  and  the  fore  healed  in  a 
moderate  time.  The  man  could  give  no 
account  of  his  feelings,  except  that  he  had 
^  deep,  dull  pain,  and  uneafmefs  in  his 
left  fide  below  the  chef^,  fome  time  before 
the  gathering  appeared ;  I  therefore  could 
not  help  fufpeding,  that  the  worm  had 
entered  in  at  the  dudl  in  the  diiodenumy 
and  crawled  to  the  oppofite  fide,  through 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  dudt, 

Neverthelefs, 
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Neverthelefs,  it  is  well  known  there  are 
cafes  upon  record,  where  the  matter  be- 
ing feated  upon  the  furface  of  the  liver, 
Jias  made  its  way  put  through  the  muf-, 
cles  of  the  abdomen      in  confequence 
of  an  inflammatory  adhefion,  between  the 
external  membrane  of  this  gland,  and  the 
peritoneum.    But  by  avoiding  incilions 
deeper  than  the  fliin,  pr  any  rough  treats 
ment,  that  might  feparate  this  adheflon, 
and  make  way  for  the  matter  to  pafs  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  ulcer  fufficiently  open,  giving  the 
bark,  and  procuring  a  ftool  once  or  twicq 
a  day,  the  patients  have  recovered.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  abfcefs  was  deep 
feated,  I  think  we  may  obferye  it  ha§ 
more  frequently  happened,  tbat  they  funk 

under  the  difcharge,  or  in  confequence 
of  a  colliquative  fever,  brought  on  by 

*  See  Memoirs  Roy.  Acad.  Surgery  Paris,  and  Mor. 
gagni  who  points,  to  other  writers  upon  the  fubjed  :  be- 
fides  which,  there  arc  modern  cafes  publlflicd. 

the 
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the  abforption  of  matter :  though  even 
in  this  cafe,  the  patient  fhould  not  be 
given  up,  becaufe  by  the  ufc  of  antifep- 
tic  lotionSj,  and  correfponding  internal 
medicines,  fome  have  recovered  under 
thefe  defperate  circumftances.     But  I 
have  not  long  fince  feen  a  more  favour- 
able termination  of  this  difeafe. 
Empye-        A  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  imme- 
anabfcefs  ^iately  after  having  a  pleurify,  and  an 
Ihrer  ^      hepatitis,  had  every  fymptom  of  an  em- 
curedby    pjema  in  the  left  fide  of  the  thorax;  a 

abforp- 
tion.       manifeft  nuftuation  of  a  large  quantity 

of  fome  kind  of  matter,  on  the  furface 

of  the  right  fide  of  the  liver  appeared, 

which  feemed  to  make  its  way  out  through 

the  fkin  :  but  abforption  taking  place, 

the  matter  was  gradually  carried  off  by 

urine  and  flool,  and  the  patient  recovered 

a  perfedt  ftate  of  health.    It  is  impofli- 

ble  a  recovery  could  be  more  complete, 

or  accompliflied  with  more  eafe  j  and  can 

there 
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there  be  any  doubt  of  the  preference  of 
this  method,  where  it  can  be  properly 
put  into  execution,  to  making  an  opeii- 
ing  and  admitting  external  air  ? 

I  can  only  add  tWo  inftances  to  thofe  Abfccfsia 
already  written  by  others,  of  perfons  being  carrled^of 
reftored  to  health,  by  part  of  the  paretic 
chyma  of  the  liver,  mixed  with  black 
blood,  &c.  being  difcharged  by  ftool,  in 
cbnfequendd  of  the  inflammation  poflef- 
fing  the  concave  part  of  this  gland,  and 
of  an  adhefion  taking  place  betwixt  it  arid 
the  colon,  or  to  the  matter  efcaping  by 
the  biliary  dudts  *.  I  did  not  fee  either 
of  thefe  men,  till  the  diforder  was  far  ad- 
vanced, nor  had  they  been  attended  by 
any  of  the  faculty  ;  but  I  was  informed 
that  one  of  them,  was  feized  more  than 

•  Thofe  who  wifh  to  underftand  this  fubjed  thorough- 
ly, mull  have  recourfe  to  the  Memoirs  juft  referred  to  ; 
where  they  will  find  jr  well  handled  by' Petit  and 
Morand. 

a  year 
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a  year  before,  with  a  pain  in  his  rignt  fidci 
below  the  ribs  ( hypochondriurft attended 
with  a  feyerj  which  lafted  more  than  a 
week,  but  then  abated  5.  and  after  fome 
time  a  fuhiefs  was  perceived  (attended 
with  a  dull  pain)  that  was  then  increafed 
to  a  large  fize.  I  could  not  difcover  that 
the  other  had  any  previous  pain  or  fever^ 
but  that  a  fulnefs  of  the  affededpart  gra- 
dually came  on,  and  feemed  to  endangef 
his  life  very  much.  Indeed  they  were 
both  -  under  alarming  circumflarices,  and 
had  all  the  troublefome  fymptoms  which 
accompany  obftrudions  in  the  liver  ;  but 
though  they  were  reduced  to  fkeletons^ 
they  foon  recovered  by  the  affiftance  of 
kitchen  phyfic,  after  the  fortunate  event 
took  placCi  I  think  their  cafes  prove^ 
that  they  have  reafoned  right,  who  fup- 
pole  that  thefe  abfcelies  are  fometimes 
the  confequence  of  inflammation  which 
has  long  fubfided,  and  fometimes  of  chro- 
nic 
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nic  obftrudion,  in  which  inflammation 
did  not  interfere  :  and  upon  thefe  princi- 
ples, if  we  are  called  early  enough,  our 
views  muft  Be  direded  to  prevent  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  liver. 

.  We  are  told  by  writers  who  have  difTedl:- 
cd  thofe  who  died  of  abfcefles  in  the  li- 
ver, that,  by  adhefion,  the  matter  fome- 
times  makes  its  way  through  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  thorax,  and  produces  an 
empyema^  that  will  feldom  admit  of  a  re- 
medy :  nor  do  they  fpeak  more  favour- 
ably of  the  extravafatipn  of  the  matter  from  Extrara 
an  abfcefs  of  the  liver,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  ;  and  yet  I  could  wifh  we 
were  to  refled  whether  affiftance  may  not 
fometimes  be  given  to  this  defperate  ma- 
lady, where  a  colliquative  fever  does  hot 
interfere,  and  fpeedily  carry  off  the  pa- 
tient. Every  practitioner  of  experience 
mufl:  know,  that  extravafations  in  this 
cavity  tend  to  its  fore  and  lower  part 
and  that  when  the  matter  makes  it^  way 
^  out 


fation  of 
matter  in 
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out  the  patient  often  recovers,  even  thoaglt 
the  inteftines  are  corroded  through,  and 
the  feces  difcharg.cd  for  a  time,  at  the  ex- 
ternal ulcer.  May  it  not  therefore  be 
proper  to  make  an  opening  in  the  moft 
prominent  part  below  the  navel,  in  the 
mantier  Petit  and  Garengeot  *  recorji-i 
mend,  to  difeharge  the  matter  which  hasr 
drained  from  the  liver  ?  Waiting  in  thi^ 
inftance  for  the  forming  of  an  abfcefs, 
would  probably  he  the  lofs  of  a  patient  / 
and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  we  may  fome- 
times  proceed  with  confidence,  though 
no  other  lymptoms  of  the  matter  being 
colleded  fhew  themfelves,  than  that  we 
have  mentioned  ;  becaufe  I  have  lately 
feen  mat;ter  form  an  uninflamed  circum- 
fcribed  tumor,  or  rather  a  prominency 
in  the  fore- part  of  the  abdomen,  from  the 
navel  to  the  as  pubisy  in  which  I  could 
cafily  difcover  a  fluid  by  its  flu(ft"uation. 

*  Mem.  Rojal  Acjad.  Surgery  t'aris. 
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Nor  fliould  I  have  helitated  a  moment 
about  making  an  incifion  to  difcharge  if, 
had  there  been  any  pf ofped:  of  faving  the 
patient.  But  he  was  fo  much  reduced 
by.,  a  connplaint  in  the  lower  vifcera, 
which  brought  on  the  fuppuration,  that  I 
was  apprehenfive  an  operation  would  h^ve 
the  appearance  of  killing  him,  who  aft^f- 
wards  died  of  the  difeafe  j  wherefore  I 
left  the  whole  to  nature  affifted  w^th 
opium,  cordials,  a  light  nourishing  diet, 
and  fuitable  applications.  In  a  week  qx 
ten  days  time,  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
was  difcharged  at  the  navel,  and  he  died. 
But  with  what  fuccefs  matter  may  be  dif-^ 
charged  from  the  abdomen,  the  following 
cafes  will  prove, 

A  boy  about  fix  years  old  upon  catch- 
ing cold,  when  he  had  taken  a  dofe  of 
calomel  for  the  worms,  Was  feized  with  a 
Violent  pain  in  his  bowels,  which  was 
fomewhat  relieved  by  an  opening  mixture 

O  givcft 
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given  by  his  apothecary  j  but  upon  an  in- 
flammatory tumor  appearing,  betwixt  the 
navel  and  the  os  pubis,  I  was  defired  to 
fee  him.  A  pultice  was  applied,  and 
continued  till  the  abfcefs  broke,  when 
matter  and  fasces  in  large  quantity  were 
difcharged  together  j  notwithflanding 
which  he  had  fometimes  ftools,  during 
the  gathering  of  the  tumor.  Nor  did 
this  kind  of  evacuation  ceafe  for  fome 
time,  though  the  patient  had  natural  ftools 
once  a  week,  but  by  keeping  the  parts  as 
clean  as  we  could  by  antifeptic  lotions,  &c. 
this  very  ofFenflve  and  difagreeable  ulcer, 
•which  would  have  admitted  a  duck's  egg 
to  have  been  dropped  into  the  abdomen,  - 
without  touching  the  fides,  was  cured  by 
nature  in  the  fpace  of  fix  or  eight  months 
and  when  the  boy  was  grown  up,  he 
went  for  a  foldier,  and  ferved  in  feveral 
campaigns.  I  have  lately  feen  an  abfcefs 
form  a  little  above  the  groin,  on  the  edge 

of 
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of  the    pyramidalis,    from   large  red 

worms  *  making  their  way  out  of  the 

inteftines  j  and  upon  their  removal,  the 

patient  got  well  with  very  little  trouble. 

A  woman,  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  Thecyll 

J     •    r        in  a  drop- 
years  of  age,  had  been  tapped  twice  for  an  fy  taken 

afcites,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  tak-  abdo- 
cn  away  at  each  time  j  but  after  the  laft  pa^fenT"^ 
operation,  the  pundlure  did  not  heal,  and  well, 
in  a  little  time,  a  fubflance  they  did  not 
underftand,  protruding,  I  was  delired  to 
fee  her.  It  was  evidently  a  part  of  a  cyft, 
and,  as  it  had  already  dilated  the  fore,  I 
perfuaded  her  to  let  it  alone  till  the  open- 
ing became  larger,  in  hope  of  a  better  op- 
portunity of  affording  relief.  Accord- 
ingly in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  pro- 
trufion  was  much  larger,  and  by  the  help 
of  a  dry  cloth,  a  cyft  that  would  contain 
five  or  fix  gallons  of  water,  was  gradually 
extracted.    More  than  a  quart  of  matter 

*  See  Ed.  Med.  EfT.  art,  1 9,  p.  ,78,  vo';  I. 

Q  2  im* 
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immediately  followed,  and  more  was  daily 
difcharged  for  fome  time,  yet  the  woman 
recovered  without  farther  trouble  than 
keeping  the  parts  clean,  and  afterwards 
bore  feveral  children  i 
Other  When  abfceifes  are  formed  in  any  other 
abk€ircs,    p^j.^  q£  ^j^g  abdomen,  point  outwardly, 

and  fhew  figns  of  fuppuration,  I  believe 
they  are  generally  in  confequence  of  in- 
flammatory adhefion  with  the  peritone- 
um 5  and  thefe  happen  indifcriminately 
wherever  the  adhefion  takes  place.  I 
have  feen  them  on  each  fide  the  hypogaf- 
trium,  and  known  them  to  originate  from 
plum-ftones,  which  have  been  fwallowed, 
and  from  other  local  caufes ;  but  the  pa- 
tient often  recovers. 

Neverthelefs  we  fbmetimes  meet  with 
abfcefles  in  this  cavityj  which  are  not 
confined  to  any  of  thefe  rules.  A  girl 
about  five  or  fix  years  old,  was  troubled 
with  an  enormous  fwelling  of  the  abdo- 

meii. 
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nien,  attended  with  a  bad  ftate  of  health, 
which  being  taken  for  a  worm  cafe,  (he 
was  treated  accordingly  y  but  medicines 
did  not  avail.  Her  whole  dependence  was 
therefore  upon  fuch  nourishing  food,  as 
her  parents,  who  were  poor,  could  provide, 
and  fhe  went  on  for  a  whole  year  with- 
out expedation  of  recovery  :  but  the  dif- 
eafe  at  laft  terminated  fortunately,  by  a 
difcharge  of  a  great  quantity  of  matter 
per  annum. 

An  old  woman,  whofe  abdomen  was  Fromhy. 
much  fwelled,  had  a  large  inflammatory 
abfcefs  at  the  prcecordia,  which  broke ; 
and  upon  dilating  the  orifice  by  incifion, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  matter,  toge- 
ther with  fome  hydatids  was  difcharged  : 
they  were  followed  by  others  of  various 
fizes  at  times,  till  more  than  a  peck,  be- 
fides  a  large  quantity  of  matter,  were  e- 
vacuated,  whence  the  abdomen  fubfided, 
and  the  woman  got  well.  I  have  feen 
O  3  two 
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two  inftanpes  where  hydatids  in  great 
quantity  came  from  the  abdomen,  in  a 
ropy  kind  of  matter  through  the  mufcles 
of  thp  back  ,  v/hich  flicws  that  though 
betwixt  the  navel  and  the  pubis,  niay  be 
the  moft  conveqient  place  foj  the  exit  of 
matter  from  this  cavity,  yet  the  patient 
will  fpmetimes  recover,  frorn  whateyer 


par 


t  it  is  difchareed. 


to:' 


th^^^bd  Perhaps  they  are  not  equally  danger- 
minal  Qus,  but  I  havc  often  feen  abfceffes  form- 
betwixt  the  abdominal  mufcles,  more 
troublefome  ;  they  commonly  point  frorr^ 
under  the  obliqims  dejcendens,  at  the  edge 
qf  the  tendinous  line,  which  extends  frorn 
the  OS  -pubis  to  the  Jiernum ;  and  frequent- 
ly leave  winding  fmufes,  that  are  not  very 
j-eadily  traced,  behind  t:hem.  Thefe  are 
'generally  firft  difcovered,  by  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  difcharge  at  the  fubfequent 
dreffings  to  the  breaking  of  the  tumor; 
but  a  director  being  introduced,  we  imy 

divide 
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divide  the  mufcle  fafely,  and  if  more  li- 
nufes  afterwards  fliew  themfelves,  they 
mufl  be  dilated  one  by  one,  till  we  have 
gone  through  the  whole  bafinefs,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  a  cure,  which  will  then 
follow  in  the  common  manner. 

But  the  mofl  dangerous  of  all  abfcefTes 
that  belong  to  the  abdomen,  is  the  lum- 
bar abfcefs,  that  forms  in  the  cellular 
membrane  about  the  pfoas  mufcle,  and 
points  in  the  thigh,  groin,  back,  or  fome- 
times  at  the  anus.  Of  thefe  patients  few 
I  believe  recover,  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be 
expeded  ;  as  the  fource  of  the  dileafe  can 
ifeldom  be  laid  dry,  and  a  caries  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  back-bone  is  fometimes 
added  to  the  malady.  Some  however,  I 
have  feen  furvive  thefe  collections  of 
matter,  by  the  tumor  being  fuffered  to 
break  of  itfelf,  and  its  contents  to  drain 
gently  off  through  a  very  fmall  aperture, 
which  prevents  the  free  ingrefs  of  air, 

O  4  and 
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and  violent  fymptoms  :  for  when  a  large 
tumor  of  this  fort  forms  on  the  infide  of 
the  thigh,  and  breaks  in  a  large  opening, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  air  has  ready 
pafTage,  we  frequently  fee  a  violent  col- 
liquative fever  iucceed,  that  clofes  the 
feene  in  g.  very  fhort  time. 

But  though  fniall  openings  (houid  be 
obtained  if  poflible,  they  too  feldom  fe- 
cure  the  patient  j  for  when  the  tumor  is 
pierced  with  a  fmall  trocar,  yet,  if  a  kind 
of  curds  and  whey,  or  poor  thin  matter, 
is  evacuated,  inflammation,  &c,  follows  ^ 
or  if  this  does  not  terminate  the  patient's 
exiflence,  the  opening  degenerates  into  a 
fiftula,  and  a  true  marafmus  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  large  and  tedious  difcharge. 
The  greateft  hope  of  recovery  is  when 
the  matter  is  mild  and  good,  owing  per- 
haps to  its  bejng  a  common  purulent  ab- 
fcefs  J  whereas  when  it  is  fero-purulcnt, 
it  feems  to  indicate  a  fcrophulous  origin. 

To 
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To  carry  off  ripe  matter  from  thelc 
abfceffes  by  abforption,  is  much  more 
delirable,  if  it  can  be  accompliflied ;  but  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  my  attempts  in  this  way 
have  not  anfwered  my  wifhes.  I  find 
purging  cannot  be  borne,  when  the  dif- 
eafe  has  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  jj 
and  though  I,  have  not  feen  the  tumor 
abated  by  vomits,  yet  inftead  of  weaken- 
ing, they  frequently  amend  the  heahh  of 
the  patient.  It  remains  to  be  tried  whe?- 
ther  the  methods  ipoke  of  in  empyema 
can  be  ferviceable ;  but  if  any  device  coul4 
be  hit  upon  that  would  put  the  abforbent 
fyllem  in  adion,  it  might  perhaps  fome- 
times  elu^e  the  event,  that  in  this  inllance 
too  frequently  happens. 

On  Abfcejfes  and  Jlnuous  Ulcers  about  the 

Anus^ 

AbfcefTes  happening  about  the  anus, 
have  fymptoms  pecuHar  to  themfclves, 

which 
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which   muft    if  poffible  be  mitigated 
during  the  progrefs  of  fuppuration.    It  is 
well  known,  that  tenefmus  and  lhangury, 
by  confent  of  parts,  are  reciprocal  ^  and 
that  the  irritation  from  a  fwelling  about 
the  redlum,  and  from  a  retention  of  the 
fasces,  &.C.  do  not  only  bring  on  thefe 
fymptoms,  but  even  fometiraes  a  fuppref- 
'  fion  of  urine,  and  a  train  of  other  agoniz- 
Sytnp-     i"g  fymptoms  which  are  happily  alleviat- 
tending'  removed,  by  keeping  the  bow- 

them.  open,   by  giving  opium  by  emol- 

lient anodyne  clyfters,  and  the  warm 
bath.  In  other  refpedts,  they  are  to  be 
treated  like  the  fame  difeafe  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  whether  it  be  of  the  puru- 
Howtobc  1^^^'  organgrenous*  kind,  or  accom- 
reiieved.  panied  with  an  eryfipelas  -f  j  nor  does  the 
fublequent  finuous  ulcer  require  any  other 
treatment,  than  being  laid  open  by  a  fmi- 

*  See  Treat,  on  Gangrenes. 

j- SceEryfip.  accompanied  with  fuppuratioq. 
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pie  incifion,  and  dreffed  with  light  ealy 
dreffings.    The  treatment  of  this  difor- 
der,  however  has  been  thought  to  make 
a  very  difficult,  and  important  branch  of 
furgery ;  many  books  have  been  written 
upon  the  fubjecft,  and  a  variety  of  con- 
trivances recommended,  which  have  only 
tended  to  embarrafs  nature,  and  render 
a  cure  difficult,  which  might  have  been 
accomplifhed  with  eafe  to  the  patient. 
The  pernicious  influence  of  falfe  theory, 
is  perhaps  no  where  more  evident  than  in 
the  prefei)t  inftancej  one  millake  leading 
to  another  more  enormous,  till  the  poor 
patient  is  tloomed  to  a  fcene  of  torture^ 
by  burning,  fcalding,  and  unneceffiary  cut- 
ting, to  receive  commonly  a  bungling 
cure  -y  and  a  brief  recital  of  thefe  proceed- 
ings, may  be  a  good  caution  againft  form- 
ing principles  without  comparing  them 
with  nature  :  for  in  examining  many  opi- 
piojis,  which  are  thought  to  be  confident 

with 
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with  realbn,  we  find  that  neither  nature 
or  reafon  have  been  confulted  about  the 
roatter. 

^\(XQ^y        Hippocrates  infonns  us  *,  that  fijiulcs 
^^feafe      about  the  anus,  arc  occaiioned  by  bruifes. 
Its      tubercles^  rowing,  riding  on  horfeback, 
&c.  bringing  on  abfcefles,  that  extend  to 
the  red:um  ;  and  there  breaking,  degene- 
rate into  this  complaint,  in  which  a  fanies 
lodges,  and  there  is  a  dilcharge  of  excre- 
inent,  wind,  and  much  ofFenfive  matter. 
But  when  tubercles  (xofJ'uAio/xara)  arife, 
he   advifes  the  cutting  them  while 
in  a  crude  ftate,  to  prevent  fuppuration^ 
and  this  kind  of  termination.    He  treat- 
ed this  difeafe  fometimes  by  a  palliative,, 
and  fometimesby  a  radical  method  of  cure, 
in  both  of  which  he  employed  the  cerugo 
serisy  &c,  it  being  a  received  opinion  in 
liis  time,  that  detergents  of  the  efchora- 

*  Lib.  de  fiftulis. 

f  See  the  manner  in  Celfus  lib.  7.  cap.  xx% 
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tic  kind  were  neceflary  to  bring  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  into  a  healing  flate.  When 
he  purfued  the  paHiative  method,  after 
giving  the  root  of  heart- wort  *  in  honey 
and  water,  in  a  morning  fafting,  he  intro« 
duced  a  terit  of  lint  moiftened  with  the 
juice  of  milk-thiftle,  and  fprinkled  with 
the  flowers  of  verdigrife,  into  the  finus, 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  days  j  and  then 
alum,  myrrh,  &c.  were  ufed  for  drying 
it  within,  and  doling  the  orifice  with- 
out. 

When  a  radical  cure  was  attempted,  a 
tin  probe  with  an  eye  in  the  point,  arid 
armed  with  crude  flax  bound  round  with 
horfe-hair,  to  prevent  its  rotting,  was  in- 
troduced ifito  the  flnus,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  into  the  anus  at 
the  fame  time.    This  meeting  the  probe 

'^'He^Ciys  this  root  will  purge  away  die  afcarides,  or 
"tlMt  if  any  remain  they  die. 
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bent  it,  and  brought  it,  together  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  thread,  out  at  the  anus ; 
upon  which  the  probe  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  comprefTure  made,  by  twifting  both 
ends  of  the  thread  together,  the  patient 
being  then  fent  about  his  bufinefs.  Af- 
terwards the  ligature  was  twifted  daily  as 
it  became  loofe,  flowers  of  verdigrife,  &c. 
were  applied,  and  if  thefe  did  not  fuffici- 
ently  accomplifh  the  feparation,  the  parts 
inclofed  in  the  ligature  were  divided  by 
incifion.  In  deep  feated  Jiftulce  he  made 
ufe  of  a  collyrium ;  but  in  this  inftance, 
he  had  no  hope  but  from  the  knife.  Nor 
did  he  negled  to  treat  of  the  inteftine 
being  inflamed,  of  the  confequent  pain 
and  fever,  tenefmus,  and  ftrangury,  ufual 
to  this  complaint,  and  of  the  method  of 
curing  thefe  fymptoms. 

In  another  place  *,  Hippocrates  fpeaks 
of  deftroying  calloflty  by  medicaments 

*  De  locis  in  homine. 

that 
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that  brlng  on  putrefadion  ;  and  Celfus,  in 
his  fed:ion  on  fiftulce  in  general,  recom- 
mends cauftics  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  neither  of  them 
fay  a  word  of  calli  ot  calloHty  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  nor  of  deft'roying  them  by 
thefe  kind  of  remedies.  Celfus  -f*  copied  jjf. 
Hippocrates  in  the  ufe  of  the  ligature, 
but  not  exadly  for  the  fame  purpofe.  t^eprac- 

'  _     ^  ^     ^  t!ce  of 

Hippocrates  inclcfed  in  it  a  part  of  the  Hippo- 
redum,  whereas  Celfus  feems  only  to  Celfus. 
have  employed  it,  to  open  fjlulce  in  the 
nates  below  the  anus ;  for  he  fays,  a 
probe  being  put  into  them,  an  incifion 
muft  be  ma4e  in  the  fkin  at  its  farther 
end,  and  the  thread,  &c.  drawn  through 
khd  tied  daily,  which  cuts  the  fkin  above 
the  fiftula,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  part 
that  has  been  divided  heals ;  which  me- 
thod he  fays  is  long  in  curing,  but  with- 
out pain.  On  the  contrary,  v/hen  the 
f  L(lb.  vii.  cap.  4. 

fiilula 
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fiftula  points  inwards,  or  confifls  of  feve-. 
ral  finufes,  a  knife  may  be  neceflary. 
■yVhercfore,  in  thefe  kinds,  the  probe  muft 
be  introduced  and  a  fmall  piece  cut  out, 
to  prevent  a  fpeedy  re-union  of  tiie  lips 
of  the  wound,  and  that  lint  may  be  lightly- 
applied.  If  from  one  orifice  there  fhould 
be  feveral  finules,  that  which  runs 
ilraight  muft  be  opened  with  a  knife,  and 
the  others  which  branch  from  it  with  the 
ligature.  If  any  one  penetrate  fo  deep, 
that  an  inftrument  cannot  be  fafely  ufed, 
a  collyrium  fhould  be  put  in,  under  which 
circumftances  we  imagine  he  gave  up  the 
cafe,  and  meant  only  to  keep  the  finus 
clean  becaufe  Hippocrates  who  intro- 
duced this  pra^ice,  knew  very  well  that 
it  would  not  cure  the  patient. 
Galen,  By  Galen's  time,  a  fyringotomy  had  . 
been  introduced*  for  the  cure  of  fftu- 
la\  but  though  he  treats  of  finuous  ulcers,  ' 

*  Meth.  Med.  Kb.  vi.  cap.  4* 

and 
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and  fiftuhe  in  general  J,  I  do  not  find 
that  he  takes  any  particular  notice  of  the 
fiftula  in  queftion.  Fijlulce  in  perineOy 
from  tubercles  ||  in  the  urethra,  were 
known  to  him,  and  Paulus  §,  by  taking 
thefe  and  other  fiftulas  into  the  fame  chap- 
ter with  the  jiftula  in  ano,  confufed  the 
fubjed,  and  fowed  the  feeds  (as  we  fhall 
have  occafion  tollievv)  of  perplexity  that 
we  have  not  yet  got  quite  removed. 

This  compiler  diftinguifhes  thofe  fiftu- 
las  which  difcharge  their  matter  by  the 
anus,  and  though  he  does  not  apply  them 
in  pradice,  he  marks  the  diflindtion  of 
thofe  which ^  perforate  the  intcftine,  and 
thofe  which  do  not  and  they  have  fince 
been  copied  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
writers  on  the  fubje6t.  He  fpeaks  of 
the  v/inding  fiftulae,  and  fays  in  almcji  all 

X  De  Art.  Cur.  ad  Glan.lib.  li.  chap.  8. 
j]  In  Aphor.  Hip.  com.  iv.  82. 
^  Lib.  vi.  cap  78. 
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of  them  a  callus  arifes  in  the  orifice.  He 
reckons  thofe  incurable  v/hich  perforate 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  articulation, 
of  the  thigh,  or  which  extend  towards 
the  great  gut.  He  fays,  thofe  heal  Vv'ith 
difficulty  in  which  an  orifice  is  wanting, 
alfo  thofe  which  are  concealed  and  termi- 
nate in  the  bone,  with  many  clefts  but 
the  reft  in  general  are  readily  cured. 

For  this  purpofe  he  makes  three  dif- 
tindiions  in  the  treatment  of  this  difcale. 
When  the  whole  of  the  fifiula  was 
within  fight  *,  it  was  opened  by  an  inci- 
iion  in  a  ftrait  line.  When  higher  up 
he  advifes  to  introduce  with  one  hand  a 
knife  into  the  finus,  and  the  index-finger 
of  the  other  into  .the  anus.    If  the  2:ut 

His  me-  o 

thod  of  ^as  not  already  perforated,  the  fharp  end 
operating 

of  an  inilrument  made  for  the  purpofe, 
was  forced  through  it,  and  bringing  down 

•  This  is  the  fiftiila  below  the  anus  which  Cclfus 
cured  with  the  ligature. 

the 
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the  point  in  contadl  with  the  finger,  the 
whole  was  laid  open  by  a  fimple  incifipn. 
But  when  a  callus  interfered,  it  was  re- 
moved by  excilion,  always  avoiding  injury 
to  the  fphinder  j  for  he  fays,  when  this 
is  wounded  by  rafhnefs,  an  involuntary 
difcharge  of  the  fasces  happens.  He  look- 
ed upon  thofe  to  be  timid  furgeons,  who 
followed  Hippocrates's  method  of  curing 
by  the  ligature ;  and  he  thinks  the  fpecu- 
Jum  ani  on  this  occafion  of  no  ufe :  which 
pradtice  I  imagine  was  general  among  the 
Greeks,  becaufe  it  was  afterwards  purfued 
both  by  Leonidas  and  Aetius  *,  though 
fome  followed  the  method  of  cure  by  ef-  ^tius, 
charotics,  owing,  as  Aetius  apprehends, 
to  their  being  fearful  of  performing  ope- 
rations. 

Neverthelefs,  Albucafis  extended  this  Albucafis 
unnecefTary  and  painful  pradice,  by  pre- 
ferring the  adual  cautery,  which  he  in- 

*  See  Aetius  tctra.  lib.  4th  fermo.  2  cap.  xi. 
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troduced  into  fiftultE  that  did  not  pene- 
trate the  inteftine  repeatedly,  till  all  the 
deceafed  parts  were  burnt  >  and  then  fi- 
nifhed'the  cure,  with  ointments  proper  for 
feparating  the  dead  parts,  and  healing  the 
fore  ;  and  if  this  method  failed  of  fuccefs,. 
he  deemed  them  incurable  *.  Fiftulse 
which  penetrated  the  inteftine,  were  alfo 
thought  to  be  incurable,  but  he  cured 
thole  which  were  fuperficial,  by  an  incifion 
made  with  a  curved  knife,  and  thofe  un- 
der the  fame  predicament  at  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  with  a  hgature. 
Avicennat  However,  his  countryman  Avicenna^ 
though  in  this  chapter  De  curatione  fijiu- 
laruniy  &c,  he  fpeaks  of  the  neceffity  of 
ufmg  the  knife,  or  aflual  cautery  in  old 
fiftuls  of  other  parts,  yet  he  had  not  re- 
courfe  to  either  of  them  in  this  com- 

*  Perhaps  this  prafHce  might  originate.in  the  famous 
Aphorlfm  of  Hippocrates,  Quocunque  non  fanant  medica- 
mentas  ea  ferrum  lanat :  qua:  ferrum  non  fanat  ea  ignis 
fanat:  quae  ignis  non  fanat  ca  iiicurabila  putare  oporteu 
Sea.  8.  Aphor.  6. 
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plaint  :  for  when  the  Jijiula  in  am  did  not 
penetrate  the  inteftine,  he  attempted  the 
cure  by  medicaments ;  and  when  there 
was  an  aperture  in  the  gut,  by  the  liga- 
ture 3  from  all  which  premifes  the  prac- 
tice in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  has  moftly 

iince  been  deduced. 

It  is  faid,  **  Guido  Gauliaco,  intro-  Guido. 

"  duced  furgery  into  Europe  fronl  the 
*'  Arabians  fome  of  whofe  dcd:rines 
and  pradiice,  indeed,  he  copied  and  ex- 
plained in  a  very  brief  compafs,  and  by 
jufi:  pointing  out  the  parts  he  feledied,  we 
fliall  hereafter  more  readily  deted:  the  er- 
rors that  have  crept  into  pra(?cice. 

He  copied  the  doctrine  JiJlula  eji  ulcus 
profundum,  G?  Jinuofiimy  cum  collofa  duritie 
a  parte  inter iori,  a  quo  procedit  lit  pluri- 
mum  fanies  virulent  a  manans^.  And  in 
his   chapter    Tie  jljiulis   que  Jiunt  in 

^  Dc  Fillula  cap.  v. 
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am  -f*  he  hands  down  to  us  the  confufed  ac-« 
count  of  fiftul^  belonging  to  this  part, 
and  thus  added  to  that  perplexity,  which 
will  hereafter  be  very  evident.  He  fays, 
fome  fillula  which  are  formed  in  the 
anus  penetrate  the  inteftine,  others  not, 
but  fpread  to  other  parts ;  fome  of  thofe 
which  penetrate  to  the  inteftine,  go  three 
fingers  deep  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fphinBer  ani,  and  fome  tend  outward  to- 
wards the  margin  of  the  anus.  Of  thofe 
which  do  not  penetrate  the  inteftine,  but 
tend  to  other  places,  fome  go  to  the  flefh 
of  the  hip,  and  exterior  margin  of  the 
anus,  others  towards  the  hip-bone,  and 
9s  coxygisj  and  fome  towards  the  bladder 
and  root  of  the  penis,  which  differences 
make  a  diverfity  in  the  method  of  cure. 

The  caufe  of  thefe  maladies,  and  the 
method  of  diftinguifhing  one  from  the 
other,  are  then  attended  to ;  the  incura- 

+  Chirur.  tract.  4.  do£t.  2.  cap.  vii. 

ble 
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ble  fiflulfE  are  enumerated  from  Albuca- 
fis,  and  he  lays  it  is  impoffible  to  come  at 
tlie  root  of  thofe,  which  are  intricate  and 
deep  feated  j  and  that  all  agree,  a  fiflula 
penetrating  above  the  middle  of  the 
fphin6ter,  cannot  be  cured  without  leaving 
a  worfe  difeafe,  an  involuntary  difcharge  of 
the  faeces  behind  ^  and  it  is  therefore  bet- 
ter to  palliate  only  in  fuch  cafes.  But  a 
fiftula  which  does  not  penetrate  farther 
than  the  fiefli  near  the  anus,  ( nates J  or 
hip,  or  thofe  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
anus,  which  do  not  penetrate  far,  may  be 
cured  without  danger,  according  toRhafis. 
For  which  pUrpofe  after  attending  to  the 
habit  of  the  patient  he  dire£ts  when  a 
fiftula  does  not  penetrate,  but  goes  into 
the  flefh,  to  dilate  the  orifice  by  apiece  of 
gentian  or  a  knife,  and  then  to  cauterize 
the  part  with  an  adual  or  potential  cau- 
tery j  but  Brunus  and  Theodofius  give 
preference  to  the  former,  and  he  approves 
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their  choice.  When  the  fiftula  pene- 
trates, he  adopts  the  method  of  cure  by 
the  hgature  *,  in  the  manner  of  Hippo- 
crates from  Abucafis,  or  by  pulhng 
down  the  ligature  as  low  as  pofli- 
ble,  and  then  dividing  the  parts  it  inclofed 
with  a  curved  knife.  His  preceptor  he 
fays,  paffed  a  curved  director  into  the 
finus,  and  cutting  upon  it  with  a  red  hot 
knife,  laid  the  internal  and  external  orifice 
into  one  ;  finifliing  the  cure  with  fomen- 
tations, digeftives,  &c.  Nor  does  he 
think  after  the  incifion  is  made,  the 
pracftice  of  applying  efcharotics  neceffary. 
And  thus  the  prafiice  of  cauterifing  in 
this  difeafe,  in  preference  to  the  rather 
milder  methods  of  the  Greeks,  defcended 
among  us. 

Vigo.  One  hundred  and   fixty  years  after 

Guido,  Johannes  de  Vigo  difapproved  of 
the  cure,  both  by  the  ligature  and  the 

*  See  Abucafis,  backward, 
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cautery ;  becaufe  they  could  neither  of 
them  be  applied  without  great  pain,  or 
endangering  an  abfcefs :  and  though  he 
never  ufed  the  knife  in  fiftulas  which  did 
not  penetrate,  unlefs  detergents  &c. 
were  found  infufficient,  yet  in  thofe  in 
which  there  was  an  opening  in  the  gut, 
he  followed  the  pradice  of  Paulus,  of 
laying  them  open  by  a  fimple  incifion. 
He  fays,  **  when  a  fiftula  perforates" 
( below  the  fphinBer)  ■  the  foremoft  fin- 
ger of  the  right  or  left  hand,  as  is  moil 
convenient,  being  anointed  with  oil  of 
rofes,  muft  be  introduced  into  the  anus, 
and  then  a  crooked  fliarp  inftrument, 
through  the  fiftula  till  the  point  is  felt 
under  the  finger.  An  incifion  from  one 
opening  to  the  other  is  then  to  be  made, 
bringing  the  point  of  the  inftrument  di- 
redly  through  the  anus,  that  the  hasmor- 
fhoidal  veins  may  not  be  divided.  The 

*  See  Avicenna,  loc.  cit. 
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wound  was  dreffed  for  two  or  three  days, 
with  a  digeftive  compofed  of  turpentine, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  httle  fafFron  ;  or, 
when  a  callofity  remained,  he  removed  it 
with  i^^gyptiacum,  or  a  powder  of  mer- 
cury finifliing  the  cure  with  milder  ap- 
plications, ufual  to  the  cure  of  ulcers  im- 
mediately following  wounds. 

Parey  *  however,  who  lived  a  few  years 
after  Vigo,  (and  whofe  humanity  was 
evident)  except  in  fuperficial  fiftula^,  pre- 
ferred the  ligature  to  the  knife,  becaule 
it  did  not  occafion  any  haemorrhage.  If 
there  was  not  already  an  aperture  in  the 
gut,  he  made  one  in  the  manner  of  Paulus, 
with  a  £harp  pointed  needle  contrived  for 
the  purpofe  ;  and  to  the  beftof  my  recoK 
ledion,  he  is  the  firft  writer,  fince  the  days 
of  Paulus,  who  omits  to  caution  againft 
dividing  the  fphinder.    Perhaps  he  knew 

»  Lib.  xiii,  cap.  21,  22,  23.  muQ  be  read  to  under* 
ilatid  him. 
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k  to  be  of  no  coftfequence,  Qtherwife  I 
think  he  would  have  mentioned  it  i  be- 
caufe  in  general,  he  copies  clofely  the 
common  do(flrines  that  had  been  main- 
tained. 

On  the  contrary  Fabricius  *  who  was  Pabriciuj, 
a  contemporary  with  Parey,  recommends 
a  divifion  of  the  parts  by  fyringotomy, 
becaufe  it  is  an  operation  performed  with 
great  expedition,  and  is  much  lefs  painful 
than  the  others.  He  had  his  doubts  how- 
ever, about  the  fafety  of  penetrating  the 
intefline  with  an  inftrument.  To  per- 
forate it,  fays  he,^  has  been  a  long  time 
againft  my  inclination,  and  I  have  ac- 
cordingly abftained  from  it.  But  when 
I  found  by  repeated  experience,  that  none, 
or  but  very  few  of  this  fort  of  fiftulse 
fubmitted  to  a  cure ;  and  refleding  on  the 
extreme  difficulty,  with  which  the  cure 
was  effeded,  the  fiftula  never  tending  to 

*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  and  Chirur.  Ojper.  cap.  93. 

increafe 
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increafe  nor  cicatrize  ;  I  at  length  chang- 
ed my  refolution,  and  when  I  found  the 
probe  to  be  pretty  near  the  anus,  I  perfor 
rated  the  inteftine,  the  cure  fucceeding 
afterwards  very  well !  Yet  he  thought 
there  was  danger  in  this  procedure,  be- 
caufe  a  coftive  prieft  died  after  having 
wounded  the  recflum,  by  thrufting  up  a 
fharp  pointed  fcick,  to  remove  hardene4 
excrement,  and  thus  contrary  to  his  owa 
experience,  threw  a  ftumbling  block  ii) 
the  way  of  improvement. 

Marchettis,  who  purfued  the  fame  me- 
thod of  pradice  with  Fabricius,  endeavourr 
ed  however  to  remove  this  impediment ;  fof 
he  fays  fiftulas  which  creep  upwards  in  a  lin? 
with  the  redtum,  although  they  do  not 
perforate  it,  yet  they  can  never  be  heale^ 
unlejs  the  intejiine  be  divided :  and  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  faid  to  be  brought  on 
by  cutting  the  fphinder,  he  informs  us 
^hat  he  left  part  of  this  mufcle  as  broad 

as 
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as  a  ring  untouched,  with  happy  effect. 
The  hint  however  he  gave  of  the  ufelefs- 
nefs  of  efcbarotics,  had  it  been  attended 
to,  would  have  been  of  much  more  con- 
fequence  in  treating  this  malady ;  for  he 
fays,  I  have  fometimes  obfcrved  a  callus 
to  be  taken  off,  with  only  digeftives, 
which  though  it  may  fcem  ftrange  and 
even  impoflible  to  fome,  I  have  frequent- 
ly experienced;  particularly  in  a  woman 
who  was  affected  with  an  old  fiftula, 
which  made  its  way  into  both  nates,  and 
through  the  foramina  of  the  os  coxendix, 
filled  up  with  t;he  mufculi  obturatoresy 
which  were  hardened  with  a  callus,  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  finger,  which 
I  cured  by  dividing  as  far  as  the  bones ; 
and  afterwards  applying  a  digeftive  the 
callus  became  fofter,  and  eafily  caft  off 
like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  In  the  fpace  of 
five  months  the  woman  was  perfedly 
^cured,  and  remained  well  in  health  many 

years 
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Vau- 
guioii 


years  afterwards.  .  f^ere  nature  was  hel<i 
out  againft  art ;  but  as  no  pains  were  taken 
to  fliew  the  fame  event  muft  in  general 
happen,  it  was  I  apprehend  looked  upoa 
to  be  accidental,  and  not  confidered  as  a 
precedent. 

Vauguion  *  indeed  who  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  followed  the  method  of 
cure  by  a  fimple  incifion,  as  pracflifed  by 
Paulus  and  Vigo,  applied  digeftives  twice 
a  day^  to  remove  callofities  ;  cauftics  in 
his  opinion  being  only  required,  when  in- 
duration would  not  give  way  to  thefe  re- 
medies 'y  except,  when  the  bottom  of  the 
fiftula  was  very  remote  from  the  anus, 
he  then  opened  it  by  their  affiftance. 
Other  wife  when  the  fiftula  opened  out- 
wardly, he  enlarged  the  orifice  to  intro- 
manneras  ^j^^.^  ^j^g  incifion  knife,  with  its  probe» 

Paulus  ^ 

and  Vigo.  This  knife  was  crooked  and  llender,  and 


Operates 
in  the 
fame 


*  Chirurg.  Opcr. 


made 
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the  probe  long,  pointed  *  at  the  end,  and 
made  of  well  tempered  metal,  to  prevent 
its  breaking  in  the  operation.    Its  edge 
being  covered  with  a  fine  thin  filver  chape, 
or  fheath,  to  keep  it  from  hurting  the 
patient  when  thruft  in,  which  was  taken 
off  when  the  knife  was  in  the  finus,  before 
the  incifion  was  made.    But  his  opera- 
tion was  nothing  more  than  what  we  have 
already  defcribed.  He  put  the  fore-finger 
of  his  left  hand  up  the  anus,  and  intro- 
duced the  knife  into  the  external  orifice  of 
the  fiftula,  and  feeling  the  point  of  the 
probe  upon  his  finger,  perforated  the  gut 
with  it,  and  then  drawing  one  end  of  the 
probe  witii  his  finger,  and  the  other  with 
his  hand,  cut  through  the  whole  at  -f  -  once. 
But  his  incifion  did  not  extend  far  up  the 
reftum,  bccaufe  he  cautions  againfl  whol- 
ly dividing  the  fphinfter  mufcle.    He  af- 

«:  Th  is  was  afterwards  called  the  French  inllrument- 
and  defcribed  with  a  blunt  point.  All  the  knives  ufed 
on  this  occafion  are  to  be  feen  in  Heiflcr. 

t  Ob.  49  and  51. 

terwards 
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terwards  applied  digeftives  and  the  ufual 
remedied  to  finifh  the  curer 

Saviard  (and  no  doubt  other  French 
furgeons)  purfued  the  fame  method  of 
pradice,  without  regarding  the  fphinder  ; 
but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  this  fimple  procefs :  prac- 
titioners were  ftill  perfuaded  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  deftroying  callofities  (as  they  call 
them)  by  force,  and  the  hint  of  Mar- 
chettis  and  the  pradlice  of  Vigo,  and 
Vauguoin  were  unnoticed.  Turner  whofe 
furgery  was  in  this  inftance  at  leaft 
very  coarfe  and  barbarous,  deftroyed  callo- 
fities by  efcharotics,  before  he  opened  the 
finus  with  his  probe  fciilars,  which  he 
preferred  in  this  bufmefs.  Le  Dran,  near- 
ly about  the  fame  time,  opened  finufes 
formed  betwixt  the  coats  of  theredum  in 
confequence  ,of  piles,  their  whole  length 
by  incifion,  and  cured  the  wound  by  fmi- 
ple  dreffings  ;  bnt  in  other  cafes  his  mind 

being 
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being  ftrongly  polTefTed  with  the  idea  of 
callofities,  and  feeing  the  method  of  cure  by 
the  cauftic  tediousi  uncertain,  and  unfafe, 
he  revived  indifcriminately  the  vv^orfl  part 
of  the  pradice  of  Celfus  and  Paulus ;  by 
laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  whenever  thei 
inteftine  was  penetrated,  the  abfcefs  muft 
not  only  be  opened  its  whole  length,  but 
that  part  of  the  inteftine,  together  with 
the  callofities,  muft  be  cut  away,  and  the 
bleeding  occafioned  by  the  operation  fup- 
prefTed,  by  a  ftrong  ftyptic  water^  which 
in  a  few  minutes  would  form  an  efchar. 

Chefelden  purfued  the  fame  method,  Chefei- 
upon  what  he  thought  an  improved  plan, 
even  in  cafes  where  apparently  Mr.  Lei 
Dran  would  only  have  made  a  fimple  in- 
cifion,  and  applied  fimple  dreflings.  It 
is  well  known,  he  introduced  one  of  the 
blades  of  the  polypus  forceps  into  the 
fiftula,  firft  dilated  with  fpunge  tent,  and 
the  other  into  the  anus,  and  then  firmly 
.  holding 
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liolding  lb  muck  as  he  thought  proper^ 
he  cutitost  with  a  pair  of  fciilars.  When 
he  could  net  cure  by  this  method,  he  left 
the  i-nternai  difcharge  into  the  gut,  as  a 
ufeful  iiTuc,  to  continue  the  benefit  nature 
defi gned  by  this  diieaife*.  He  judicioufly 
cautions  againfl:  performing  this  opera- 
tion, when  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
tljie  piles,  becaufe  he  had  known  one 
m  that  cafe  bleed  to  death.  I  have 
met  with  fome  who  had  ioimzxiy  under- 
gcne  this  difcipline,  and  were  obliged 
to  keep  their  bowels  open  conftantly,  as 
the  ftridiure  about  the  anus,  prevented 
thelf  having  a  (lool  without  the  utmofl: 
difficulty. 

Indeed  fo  great  became  the  madnefs  of 
cutting  away  portions  of  the  buttock  to 
accomplish  a  radical  ciire  in'  this  malady, 
that -we  even  read  of  fome  who  unfeeling- 

*        IVouW  not  this  doftilne  "be  equally  forcibte 

1/ 
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y 

iy  took  ofF  by  incifion  the  lower  part  of 
the  re<5lum ;  and  I  vfery  well  remember 
more  that  thirty  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
under  the  hands  of  a  furgeon  of  the  firil: 
eminence^  for  the  cure  of  a  finuous  ulcet 
which  pafTed  fome  way  on  the  fide  of  the 
redum,  who  cut'  out  a  large  piece  of  fkin 
and  flefh  adjoining  to  the  anus,  and  fup- 
preffed  the  haemorrhage  he  brought  on,  by 
cramming  the  wound  full  of  lint  dipped 
m  fcalding  oil  of  turpentine !  Arid  though  sh 
Mr.  Sharpe  \6ty  well  knew,  that  a  fim- 
ple  incilio'n  in  finufes,  into  and  about  the 
gut,  would  fometimes  fiiffice,  yet  he 
thought  it  generally  fafer  to  cut  the  piece 
of  flefh  furroiinded  with  thcfe  incifionS 
quite  away,  and  when  callous  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  or  that  the  eallolities  muft 
be  wafted  afterwards  by  efcharotic  medi- 
cines ;  which  he  fays  is  a  tedious,  and 
cruel  method  of  cure.  This  pradtice  being 
compared  with  Paulus,  evinces,  that  he 

0^2  only 
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Ciittmg 
througlj 
the 

not  re- 
garded. 


But  fur- 
geons  run 
into  an- 
*)ther  ex- 
irenie. 


only  cut  away  callorities,  whereas  Mr, 
Sharpe  cut  the  parts  away,  whether  they 
were  callous  or  not. 

By  this  time  the  apprehenflons  of  in- 
Qpnvenience,  from  cutting  through  the 
fphinBer  ant^  were  entirely  done  away  by 
Dunn,  Berbeck,  Heifter,  Sharpe,  and 
others.  Surgeons  became  bolder  in  ex- 
tending their  incifions  upwards,  and  run- 
ning from  one  extreme  to  another,  they 
fometimes  cut  as  high  as  they  could  reach 
with  their  finger,  with  a  Arong,  long, 
pair  of  probe  fciffars  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe  J  and  indeed  I  believe  they  made 
bloody  work  of  it,  till  within  the  laft 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  when  a  milder 
method  of  prad:ice  gradually  took  place. 

In  this  period,  Mr.  Pott  reviewed  the 
fubjed:,  and  after  fliewing  the  difference 
betwixt  induration  and  callolity,  and  the 
mifchief  that  had  arifen  from  confidering 
every  linuous  ulcer  about  the  anus  as  a 
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Simula,  be  recommended  the  moft  eligible 
part  of  the  ancient  pradice,  of  curing  hy  a 
fimple  inciiion,  with  fome  improvement  ia 
the  point  of  the  probe  knife,  ufedb^^Dionis,. 
on  another  occafion  :  and  adopting  the 
modern  mode  of  dreffingj  even  where  the 
infide  of  the  fi-niis  is  hard,  and  doe$  not 
afford  good  matter,  he  difapproves  of  ef- 
charotics,  and  only  advifes  lightly  fcratch- 
ing  or  fcarifying,  with  the  point  of  a  lan- 
cet ox  knife,  though  he  allows  a  little  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound  to  be  cut  away, 
where  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  exter- 
nal orifices,  cc  %^h.ere  the  lips  or  edges  of 
the  wound  are  in  a  loofe,  flabby,  harden- 
ed, inverted  ftate,  near  to  the  fundament* 
Whether  this  pradice  is  adopted  in 
France  I  know  not,  but  Mr.  Foubert  and  Poubert 
Mr.  Majault*,  think  the  ancient  method  M^jault, 
of  operating  by  ligature,  much  more  fim- 
ple,  eafy,  and  expeditious,  than  that  in 

*  Med.  Ccm.vol.  iii.p.  61. 

0^3  "^e; 
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ufe  j  and  if  they  refer  to  the  pradice  of  Lc 
Fay,  Garengept,  or  Le  Dran,  they  cer- 
tainly fay  ,true.  But  we  apprehend  it  is 
^Impft  impoffible  to  conftringe  the  end 
of  the  rediuin,  without  occafiqning  tenef- 
mus,  &c.  and  it  is  certain  the  cure  by 
ligature,  will  take  up  much  longer  time 
than  that  Mr.  Pott  recommends.  What 
Celfus  fays  of  its  being  alitendpd  with  no 
pain,  was  probably  owing  to  the  re6lura 
not  being  included  in  the  thread.  Where- 
as Avicenna,  and  many  other  writers  who 
paffed  it  through  the  gut,  fpeak  of  its 
ppcafioning  violent  pain,  fpafms,  and  other 
bad  fymptoms ;  and  of  the  necefTity  oJf 
Ipofening  it  and  abating  them  by  emol- 
lient applicationp,  occafionally  before  the 
buiinefs  cpuld  be  purfued.  This  might 
be  owing  to  the  ligature  being  made  very 
tight,  and  may  be  in  fome  meafure  avoid- 
ed by  a  more  gentle  compreffion.  Wife- 
Wifeman.  man  who  feems  to  have  been  a  tlniid  ope- 
rator;, 
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rator,  chiefly  employed  It  in  the  cure  of 
this  complaint  with  fuccefs,  notwith- 
i^:anding  he  often  embarraffed  his,  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  ufe  of  cauftics  to  de- 
flroy  callus,  &c.  and  in  thofe  people  who 
dread  an  operation,  by  the  knife,  and  who 
would  rather  fulfer  the  difeaie  t9  take  its 
own  courfe,  than  to  undergo  cutting ;  maj 
fiot  the  ligature  be  employed,  as  the  parts 
divided  either  way  are  exadtlj  the  ^me  ? 

I  know  no  other  writer  v/ho  has  thrown 
any  light  upon  the  fubjed:,  i^nlefs  Mr. 
BelFs  definition  of  this  difeafe  Ihould  b^ 
^bought  an  improvement :  for,  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion  of  a  fiftula  being  a 
deep  narrow  callous  ulcer  or  finus  "f*, 
he  aflerts  that  every  finuous  ulcer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  redum,  is  termed 
^Jijiula  in  ano  ^  and  that  this  is  the  mofl 
fimpleidea  that  can  be  giveo  of  the  difeafe: 

*  Cclfus,  lib.  V.  cap.  28. 
\  Paului,  lib.  iv.  cap.  49. 

0^4  ^d 
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and  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  from  th» 
days  of  Celfus,  writers  have  not  oftci^ 
treated  of  finuous  ulcers  about  the  anus 
under  the  name  of  fiftulae.  Aftruc  very 
plaufibly  and  ingenioufly  endeavours  tq 
rectify  this  matter.  He  informs  us  **  that 
all  fiftuls  arc  ranged  under  the  head  of 
^*  callous  and  fmuous  ulcers.  Two  things 
**  therefore  elTentially  belong  to  a  fiftula, 
f  a  iinus  without  a  callus  is  only  a  finu- 
**  ous  ulcer.  A  callus  without  a  finus. 
f*  only  conftitutes  a  fimple  callous 
^*  ulcer,  but  neither  of  them  fingly  a 
**  fiftula.  But  as  neither  of  them  fepa- 
f*  rately  eyer  conftitutes  a  fiftula,  fo  both 
"  of  them  when  joined,  always  and  effen- 
**  tially  form  this  difeafe."  Our  country- 
man Wifeman  fays,  finuous  ulcer  ia 
f  *  time  grow  callous,  and  are  then  deferv- 
f*  edly  called  fiftuls.  Heifter  *  a  col- 
ff  ledlor  of  opinions,  fays,  thofe  ulcers  ii^ 

♦  Surgery. 
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or  near  the  anus  and  redlum,  which  arc 

recent,  and  afford  a  laudable  pus,  or 
**  uniform  matter,  aie  termed  abfcejfes  *  j 

but  thofe  which  are  more  inveterate 
*^  callous  and  afford  a  thin  fceted  mat- 

ter,  have  been  generally  denominated 
"  fiftulae  by  the  ancients and  in  this 
opinion  fubfequent  authors  have  agreed. 

On  the  contrary,  Hippocrates  -I*  did 
fipt  define  a  fiftuk,  we  muft  therefore 
Jiave  recourfe  to  the  word  Xv^iy^,  fftulce^ 
and  it  feems  from  this  defcription,  that 
he  meant  by  the  word  degenerating, 
that  the  abfcefs  in  time  contrads  into  a 
narrow  pipe  from  whence  a  fanies  is  dif- 
charged  :  ana  truly,  a  tubercle  forms  a 
fiflula  from  the  very  beginning,  a  narrow 
pipe  being  the  immediate  confequence  of 

*  I  have  only  by  me  the  Englilh  traiiflations,  and  ap- 
prehend It  does  no  correfpond  with  the  original  in  this 
inftance,  ulcers  an4  abfceffes  being  different  things, 

*  De  Fiftulis. 

a  flag- 
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a  ftagnating  fliarp  ichor.    He  fays  not  a 
word  die  alii ^  nor  of  tile  remedies  to  deftroy 
them,  and  feems  to  have  ufed  detergents 
only  for  the  pnrpofe  of  bringing  the  ulcer 
into  a  healing  ftate.  Galen  ufcs  the  words 
finus  and  fiftula  fynonimoufly  *,  and  not- 
^vithftanding  the  word  callus  was  taken 
into  their  definition,  becaufe  it  was  fome- 
timfes  met  with  in  this  difealtj  yet  it  is 
plain,  neither  Celfus  nor  Paulus  confi- 
dered  it  as  eflentially  neceflary  to  the  form- 
ing of  a  fiftula.    Celfus  iays  -f*  the  cure 
of  a  fimple  recent  fiflula  in  the  flefh  is 
eafy  'y  but  when  by  time  it  becomes  cal- 
lous, there  is  a  neceffity  for  ftronger  medi- 
cines, or  cauftics  to  confume  it.    In  his 
fedtion  de  ant Jijiulis y  callofity  feems  not  to 
make  any  part  of  the  complaint.  Paulu 
alfoj,  fpeaks  of  fiftuls  both  with  and 

*  Dc  Art.  curand.  ad  Glan.  cap.  viii. 
f  Loc.  cit.  See  Hip.  lih.  de  Coac.  pron.  No. 
•{  Loc.  cit.  * 

withou  t 
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vitliout  callofity  ;  and  Heifter  confeffes  > 
bat  a  fiftula  has  foinetimes  no  great  cal- 
□fity,  only  th.e  piargin  of  its  entrance  a 
ittle  indurated  :  and  upon  the  whole,  a 
iftula  ftridtly  fpeaking,  feems  to  be  a 
:ontraa:ed  narrow  pipe,  difcharging  a 
anies,  fometime^  with,  and  fometimes 
A^ithout  callofity ;  and  differs  from  a  finu- 
;)us  ulcer,  in  its  fides  being  more  con- 
tracted, and  when  it  has  continued  fome 
time,  in  their  being  more  or  lefs  hard. 

After  all  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  Fiftula; 

.  properly 

finuous  ulcers,  or  iiftuls^,  which  properly  belonginj; 
belong  to  the  red:um,  arid  anus  ;  the  one  anus! 
is  that  betwixt  the  coats  of  the  gut,  as 
delineated  by  Chefelden,  and  the  other, 
that  which  is  faid  to  creep  up  the  outfidc, 
of  this  lower  extremity  of  the  inteflinal 
; canal.  In  both  cafes  the  gut  itfelf  is  dif- 
;afed,  but  the  abfcefs  which  arifes  in, 
imd  forms  upon  the  buttock,  though  it 
iis  near  to,  and  extends  up  to  the  verge  of 

the 
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the  anus,  yet  if  it  goes  no  higher,  it  ha& 
nothing  to  do  with  the  redlum,  nor  it. 
there  any  particular  operation  neceffary 
in  the  cure. 

lift  fort.      The  firft  may  arife  from  a  common  in- 
flammation, or  from  piles  being  inflam- 
ed*   If  from  a  common  inflammation, 
the  fubfequent  abfcefs  breaks  either  on 
the  infide,  or  outfide  of  the  gut,,  or  per- 
haps both.     In  the  firft  inftanee,  th 
matter  is  difeharged/^fr  anum,  or  fome- 
times  at  the  verge  of  the  anus  i  in  th 
other,  by  the  fide  of  the  fundament.  Bu. 
when  it  arifes  from  inflamed  piles,  tuber- 
cles, f condylomata  J,  &c.  if  an  abfcefs  ac- 
companies, it  is  commonly  a  fmall  one, 
and  the  difeafe  is  mofl:ly  difcovered  by  s 
difcharge  of  thin  ichor,  from  a  very  fmal 
orifice  in  a  little  excrefcence,  at  the  plac<  i 
where  the  piles  ufually  appear.  i 

Second        'j^j^g  fecond  fort  I  imagine,  always  a 
rifes  from  an  inflamnution,  or  fome  dileal 
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r:  the  fide  of  the  gut,  that  produces  an 
chor,  and  occafions  fuppuration  in  the 
djoining  adipofe  membrane,  which  lays 
the  inteftine  bare,  and  forms  an  abfcefs 
}y  defcent  of  matter^  a  little  below  the 
nus.    It  is  owing  to  the  affedlion  being 
dius  circumftanccd,  that  furgeons  have 
found  it  impoffibk  to  heal  thefc  finufes 
without  dividing  the  difeafed  parts,  and 
-eftoring  them  by  bringing  on  digeftion. 

Neverthelefs  the  probe  more  certainly  How  dif- 
tlifcovers  the  nature  of  this  complaint,  J^^S"'^^* 
than  the  fymptoms  defcribed  ;  for  when 
the  fmus  runs  between  the  coats  of  the  ' 
gut,  the  end  of  a  ftrait  probe  is  diftindly 
felt,  by  a  finger  in  the  anus,  immediately 
nder  the  internal  coat  of  the  redtum, 
^.11  the  way  it  pafTes.   Whereas  when  the 
latter  comes  down  by  the  fide  of  the  gut, 
a  curved  probe  is  moftly  required.  Nor 

we  feel  the  end  of  it  fo  pLiin,  till  it 

gets 
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gets  fome  way  up.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  confequence,  as  the  treatment 
is  the  fame  in  both  cafes  ;  though  in  one 
mftance  we  only  make  an  incifion  through 
the  inner  coat  of  the  inteftine,  but  in  th^ 
other  both  coats  are  cut  through .  Noi* 
have  I  ever  found  in  thefe  inftances,  an^ 
Other  op^;ration  than  a  ftngle  incifion  ne- 
cefiary  to  bring  about  a  cure. 
Different       We  are  told  however,  that  we  are  often' 

opinions  . 

cbnfider-  to  meet  With  Winding,  coneyborouga 
finufes,  and  that  much  Cutting  may  bd 
riecelTary  on  this  account ;  but  it  muft  be? 
remembered,  that  this  dodrihe  is  bori 
rowed  from  the  ancients,  who  confound-^ 
ed  the  abfcefs  in  the  buttock,  in  perina 
the  luhibar  abfcefs,  and  that  connedte 
with  th6  fedum,  together;  and  whof<^ 
obfervations  we  have  fCen,  were  made  on.^ 
the  parts  below  the  anus.  It  was  bniy 
the  lower  part  of  the  redum  that  the/ 

eve 
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^er  divided,  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
fphinfter,  and  it  is  therefore  no  way  ap- 
plicable in  the  prefent  inftance. 

Indeed  a  moment's  refledtion  will  I 

inftanees 

think  evincCj  that  there  can  very  feldcm  one  fmus 

only  hap- 

"be  more  than  one  fmus :  when  the  mat-  pen6» 
ter  forms  betwixt  th^  coats  of  the  intef- 
t  toe,  or  when  it  arifcs  from  a  difeafe  in 
t  the  outfide  of  the  gut,  I  believe  the  mat- 
ter always  comes  down  clofe  by  it,  at 
Jeail:  in  the  prefent  cafe.  I  have  never 
imet  with  more  than  one  finus  above  the 
verge  of  the  anus>  or  a  cavity  that  a  iin- 
jgle  incifion  in  a  ^ood  habit  of  body  did 
aiot  lay  dry.  Being  unprovided  with  a 
iproper  infirument,  I  once  pafled  a  bent 
ijprobej  and  penetrating  the  inteftine  at  the 
lend  of  the  linus,  bent  it  more,  and  bring- 
tng  down  the  lower  part  of  the  inteftincj 
vided  it  with  a  pair  of  probe  fcifTars  j 
lUt  though  the  patient  was  very  weli 
isured^  it  was  an  aukward  operation,  and 

2  think 
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I  think  not  to  be  imitated.  I  many  year* 
ufed  the  common  fyringotomy  probe  ra- 
zor,  with  eafc  and  fuccefs,  but  I  find 
the  fyringotomy  probe  knife  Mr.  Pott 
adopted  more  handy,  it  being  readily 
paffed  along  the  fmus,  till  the  blunt 
point  meets  the  finger  introduced  into 
the*  anus ;  where,  if  there  is  not  already  an 
opening,  it  is  forced  through  the  fide  of 
the  gut  with  the  utmoft  facility,  and  be- 
ing brought  down  with  the  end  of  the- 
finger,  does  the  bufinefs  in  an  inftant: 
and  it  muft  be  well  known  to  thofe  con- 
verfant  with  this  operation,  that  no  h»- 
morrhage  follows  afterwards.  I  prefer 
the  application  of  a  mild  digeftive  balfam 
to  dry  lint,  becaufe  it  lies  eafier  in  the 
wound,  does  not  occafion  any  inflamma^ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  from 
its  being  removed,  whenever  the  patient 
may  have  a  ftool . 

If  we  open  the  abfccfs,  the  whole  may 
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be  gone  through  at  the  fame  time ; 
'  though  if  we  firft  fuffer  the  inflamma- 
tion  to  fubfide,  in  confequence  of  the 
matter  being  difcharged,  the  opening  of 
the  gut  will  be  done  with  more  eafe  to 
the  patient :  bur,  perhaps  the  thoughts  of 
a  fecond  operation,  may  more  than  over- 
balance this  2jdi  of  lenity.  It  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  plague  the  patient  with  a  fpunge 
tent  to  dilate  the  orifice,  when  the  abfcefs 
has  broke  of  its  own  accord  ;  the  opening 
is  always  fufficient  to  admit  a  probe,  and 
the  diredion  of  the  fmus  being  known, 
the  probe  pointed  knife  readily  finds  ad- 
mittance through  the  fame  pafiage,  and 
pompletes  the  bufinefs. 

•Mr.  Pott  advifes  the  incifion  to  be 
carried  from  the  verge  of  the  anus,  up  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  hollow,  in  which 
the  matter  was  formed  ;  and  under  pro- 
per reftridions,  this  advice  feems  to  be 
right,  otherwife  it  may  lead  to  the  pre- 

R  pofterous 
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pofterous  practice  of  cutting  as  far  as  we 
can  reach.  If  I  may  judge  from  what 
I  have  feen,  dividing  the  fphindler  when 
rieceffary,  is  all -that  is  required  5  for  the 
matter  has  free  room  to  drain  away,  the 
digeftion  of  the  wound  removes  the  dif- 
eafe  in  the  gut,  the  parts  collapfe,  if  not 
hindered  by  cramming  in  dreffings ;  and 
the  union  which  follows  from  new  gra- 
nulations of  fleHi,  fliews  the  difference 
b'etwijtt  theory  and  pradice,  by  reftoring 
the  fphinder  to  its  proper  office. 

It  is  imagined  by  feveral,  that  when 
abfceffeS  break  on  the  infide  of  the  rec- 
tum, there  are  always  fome  marks  on  the 
outlide,  either  thinnefs,  or  difcolou ration 
of  the  fkin,  or  an  induration  under  it, 
which  dired:  where  a  punflure  fhould  be 
made  with  a  lancet ,  and  then  it  becomes 
the  fame  c^ife,  as  if  the  matter  had  pointed 
outwardly,  and  this  I  believe  is  moftly 
true :  but  it  is  fometimes  otherwife,  for 

an 
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an  abfcefs  being  formed  betwixt  the  coats 
,  of  the  inteftine,  fometimes  breaks  in- 
wardly, and  the  matter  is  difcharged  by 
I  the   anus,    without  the  parts    on  the 
<  outfide  of  the  gut  being  any  way  af?ed:- 
(  ed.    This  happened  to  a  patient  of  mine 
i  fdnie  years  fince.    There  was  not  the 
i  kafh  fort  of  diredlion  on  the  outfide,  where 
t  to  have  made  a  pundlure,  though  knowing 
1  by  the  touch  within  the  redtum,  on  which 
*;fide  the  abfcefs  was  formed,  I  ihould 
have  been  under  no  difficuky  in  this  rcfpeift, 
had  not  nature  rendered  any  operation  un— 
'  neceffary.    For  by  keeping  the  bowels 
open,  injeding  emollient  clyfters  occafion- 
ally,  giving  elicampane  root,  and  put- 
ting light  dolTels  of  lint  moiftened  well 
once  or  twice  a  day,  with  a  mild  digeflive, 
according  as  he  had  a  ftool,  the  difcharge 
gradually  leffened,  and  the  man  got  well 
iin  time. 

When  the  matter  indeed  is  formed  in 

R  2  the 
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the  buttock,  and  reaches  up  to  the  anus, 
or,  when  it  drops  down  into  the  buttock 
in  confiderable  quantity  from  above  ;  va- 
rious finufes  are  not  uncommon.    It  v/as 
thefe  Celfus  fpoke  of,  and  he  has  been 
copied  from  one  to  another  by  fubfequent  • 
writers,  without  making  a  proper  dif- 
tinftion.    I  have  known  them  pafs  under- 
the  glut32  mufcles,  &c.  but  his  diredions 
are  fully  fufficient  in  this  bufinefs ;  for  if 
from  one  orifice  there  fliall  be  feveral  fi- 
nufes, that  which  runs  ftrait  mufl  firft 
be  opened,  and  afterwards  thofe  which 
branch  from  it,  mufl  undergo  the  fame 
treatment  ^  though  it  is  befl  to  wait  till 
the  fwelling  has  fubfided,  and  only  di- 
late them  if  a  difcharge  of  matter,  &c. 
makes  it  neceffary.    But  if  a  convenient, 
and  fufficiently  large  opening  is  made  iri 
the  firfl  inftance,  this  will  not  very  of- 
ten be  required.    Some  advife  breaking 
bridles  formed  by  the  cellular  membrane, 

after 
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after  the  opening  is  made,  which  may 
be  readily  enough  done  by  the  end  of  the 
iineer  :  but  if  this  is  omitted,  the  digeflion 
of  the  ulcer  will  foon  make  the  cavity 
clear,  and  give  room  for  nature  to  reftore 
the  loft  parts. 

Large  critical  abfceifes  fometimes  hap-  Large ab. 
pen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  bout  the 
form  almoft,  or  wholly  round  the  re6lum. 
It  is  thefe  in  which  the  end  of  the  gut  has 
.  by  fomebeen  injudicioufly  extirpated,  and 
Others  have  advifed  to  divide  the  fides  of  How 
jt  in  the  ufaal  manner,  to  accomplifh  a 
cure.  But  neither  of  thefe  fteps  are  ne- 
cefTary,  for  the  abfcefs  taking  its  rife  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  the  gut,  though 
it  may  fometimes  be  laid  bare,  is  not  dif- 
eafed ;  and  an  ppening  adequate  to  the 
fize  of  the  tumor,  is  moflly  fufficient  in 
this  depending  part  of  the  body.  At  leaft 
it  has  happened  fo  in  every  inftance,  I 
have  met  with ;  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to 

R  3  expe(51: 
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Callofi- 
ties  fel  - 
dom  ex- 
ift. 

From 

whence 
the  mjf- 
takes  a- 
b^ut  them 
arofe, 
and  their 
Gonfe 
^uences. 


tV^t,Qi  any  other  event,  when  the  healing 
of  the  fore  is  not  prevented  by  a  foulnefs 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  inteftine ;  becaufe 
mufcular  fibres  in  a  found  ftate,  though 
denudatc4,  never  retard  the  cure. 

I  have  neyqr  yet  been  under  any  necef- 
fity  of  deftroying  callo0ties  by  the  knife, 
or  any  fort  of  efcharotics  ;  and  truly  ia 
this  inftance  we  have  feldpm  any  thing 
more  than  the  fiftula  I  have  defcribed,  or,  z, 
common  linuous  ulcer  to  deal  with.  Peo- 
ple, I  believe  always  apply  for  alfiftance 
while  in  this  ftate,  at  leaft  it  has  never 
happened  otherwife  in  my  praclice,  and 
had  calli  been  common  in  fiftulae  about 
the  anus,  Hippocrates  and  Celfus  would 
not  have  been  filpnt  about  them.  I  veri- 
ly believe  after  Galen's  time,  the  dodrinc 
belonging  to  fiftul^e  in  general,  were  ta- 
ken into  this  account ;  and  writers  have 
fince  copied  each  other,  to  fliew  they  pre- 
ferred book-learning,  to  that  they  might 

have 
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have  learned  from  nature;  and  what  is 
worfe,  I  am  convinced  the  deftru(!i:ioa 
.of  callolities  has  been  aimed  at  by  knife  or 
cauftic,  when  they  did  not  exift. 

But  fuppofing  the  difeafe  to  have  been  Calli  in 
neglected,  and  a  callus  formed  ;  cutting  ^aJJnej. 
through  it  and  applying  mild  or  natura-  ^^^^^^ 
lized  digeftives  is  all  that  is  necefTary  : 
for  calli  are  owing  to  a  ftagnation,  and 
thickening  of  lymph  in  the  fmall  vellels 
and  interftices  of  the  fibres ;  and  by  dif-i- 
folving  it,  and  promoting  its  difcharge,  the 
callus  gradually  difappears.    Every  body 
converfant  in  practice  mufi:  know,  that 
enormous  callofities  which  Celfus  ufed  to 
cut  off  in  chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs,  fub- 
lide  upon  the  application  of  emollient  pe- 
netrating cerates,  and  mild  digeftives,  as 
a  regular  difcharge  from  the  ulcer  takes 
place  j  and  they  will  not  I  am  perfuaded 
be  difappointed,  who  trufl  to  this  me- 
thod, when  callolities  prefent  themfelves 
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in  the  iijftance  before  us.  Nor  when 
the  callous  parts  are  divided,  fo  that  a 
difcharge  niay  be  procured  from  the  lips 
of  the  ulcer,  do  I  find  it  neceffary  even  to 
fcarify  with  the  point  of  a  lancet ;  though  | 
this  is  the  gentleft  operation  that  chirur- 
gical  writers  have  advifed. 

Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed  the  patient  to 
be  no  otherways  indifpofed,  than  happens 
in  common  critical  abfceffes  j  and  I  have 
feldorn  in  fuch  inftances  found  any 
other  medical  afTi fiance  neceffary,  than 
a  mild  regular  diet,  keeping  the  bow- 
els open,  and  giving  the  bark,  or  the 
Internal  elicampane.    The  effed;  of  the 

treatment,  former  of  thefe  remedies  is  well  known, 
but  the  latter  has  not  been  fo  much  at- 
tended to,  though  I  think  it  is  very  be-, 
neficial  in  the  piles,  or  in  finuous  ulcers 
about  the  redum,  when  joined  with  rhu- 
barb to  keep  the  bowels  open.  I  do  not 
conceive  it  ads  altogether  locally,  for  I 

know 
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know  it  keeps  up  a  conftant  and  regular 
flate  of  perfpiration,  and  thus,  I  appre- 
hend, reUeves  by  making  a  derivation  from 
the  afFedted  part.  It  is  faid  eUcampane 
will  bring  on  a  falivation,  but  this  I  have 
never  obfervcd.  I  have  known  it  fre- 
quently to  amend  the  appetite,  and  I  have 
had  decifive  evidence  of  its  relieving  the 
piles,  unattended  with  a  vifceral  fever, 
when  other  remedies  in  abundance  have 
been  tried  in  vain  5  but  where  there  is  a 
white  tongue,  and  inward  he^t,Ja/  poly- 
chrefi  or  foluble  tartar  are  better  affift- 
ants. 

Neverthelefs,  this  difeafe  may  originate 
in,  or  be  accompanied  with  a  bad  habit 
of  body,  from  various  caufes,  which  mull: 
be  cured  by  their  proper  remedies.  When 
it  happens  in  confumptive  people,  a  cure 
cannot  be  expeded,  unlefs  the  original 
complaint  is  removed ;  and  I  am  for- 
ry  to  fay,  fuch  an  event  in  that  difeafe  in 

the 
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the  habit  which  brings  on  a  phthifis  pulr 
munalisy  feldom,  or  I  believe,  never  takes 
place  :  the  ulcep  about  the  anus  continu- 
/  ing  to  difcharge  poor  thin  matter,  from 

a  pale  inadiye  ulcer,  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tient lives.  But  we  muft  not  miftake 
confumptive  fymptpms  for  a  real  con- 
fumption,  there  being  not  any  thing  more 
common  than  violent  nervous  coughs, 
night  fweats,  a  wafting  of  the  body, 
&c.  accompanying  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter about  the  redtum,  which  foon  go  off 
upon  the  matter  being  difcharged. 

1  have  feveral  times  known  excrefcen- 
fcen'cesin  CCS  arife  in  theredtum,  and  I  havepuflied 
reaum  them  ofF as  high  as  I  could  reach  with  my 
finger,  with  fuccefs ;  but  if  this  be  neg- 
leded  in  the  beginning,  the  gut  in  time 
is  deftroyed  more  or  lefs  by  a  corroiive 
ichor,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery. 
Abfceftes  all  over  the  buttock  happen  in 
confequence  of  this  very  unfortunate  pia- 

lady 
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lady.  1  have  knc3wn  the  faeces  accompa-  Some- 

•'       ^  ^  times  fol- 

nied  with  a  very  offenfive  black  ichor  lowed  by 
in  abundance,  difcharged  even  into  the  abie'^"'^ 
thigh  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  an  inftance 
in  this  cafe,  or  v^^hen  the  pfoas  abfeefs 
breaks  in  this  part,  of  a  recoveiy.  All 
the  relief  I  have  been  able  to  give  my  par- 
tients,  was  by  enlarging  the  external 
opening,  and  removing  thofe  fymptoms 
which  arofe  from  acrid,  and  very  ofFen- 
iive  matter  being  lodged  :  and  when  Unu- 
ous  ulcers  arife  froiii  a  cancer  in  the  rec- 
tum, the  event  which  happens  when  this 
dileafe  cannot  be  removed  will,  inevit- 
ably take  place ;  and  our  thoughts  can 
only  be  direded  to  rnitigating  the  fufFer- 
ings  of  the  patient,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Gbftrudions  in  the  urethra  often  oc-  obftruc- 
cafion  abfceffes  and  finuous  ulcers  in  the 
perinceum  and  the  adjacent  nates ^  jufl  be- 
low the  anus,  which  have  fometimes  been  ^ 

caufe  or 

miftaken  for  fifiulce  in  ano ;  ^nd  yet  after  abfceffes 

J. -J,     about  the 
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a  difficulty  in  making'  water,  for  foinc 
time,  it  being  difcharged  drop  by  drop, 
or  in  a  thin  forked  ftream,  there  are  com- 
monly little  finufes  into  the  paffage  through 
which  the  urine  has  efcaped,  which  fuf- 
ficiently  point  out  the  different  feats  of 
the  two  complaints,  It  is  true,  the  dif- 
eafe  in  the  urethra,  is  fomeiimes  connedt- 
cd  with  the  redtum,  fo  as  to  occafion  a 
free,  communication  betwixt  thefe  two 
paffages,  and  an  unnatural  difcharge  of 
part  of  the  faeces ;  but  as  the  whole  mif- 
chief  originates  in  the  urethra,  it  is  the 
iirft  objed  of  attention  :  and  after  this  is 
become  pervious,  I  fee  no  way  of  making 
a  radical  cure,  unlefs  by  laying  open  the 
finus  formed  betwixt  the  urethra  and  the 
gut.  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting this  method  in  pradice,  but,  upondc-r 
liberation,  was  difcouraged  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  fuccefs ;  I  fliould  however  ima-f 
gine  that  by  making  an  incifion  in  the  fide 

of 
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of  the  urethra  fomewhat  in  the  manner 
we  cut  for  the  ftone,  the  finus  might  be 
dete^fted,  laid  open  and  incarned.  If  this 
had  ever  been  done  with  fuccefs,  I  ima- 
gine we  fliould  haveLeard  of  it.  If  it  has 
been  found  impra6"ticable,  the  want  of 
fuccefs  lliould.  not  be  concealed ;  and  if  it 
remains  yet  to  be  tried,  I  am  certain  it 
deferves  attention  :  being  convinced  there 
arc  few  men,  who  would  not  undergo  even 
a  fevere  operation,  to  be  cured  of  a  moft 
loathfome  malady.  Perhaps  there  are 
not  many  opportunities  of  making  the 
experiment ;  for  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
this  unfortunate  accident  very  rarely  hap- 
pens, which  is  a  great  happinefs  to  man- 
kind. 

AbfceiTes  indeed  from  this  caufe  in  the 
nates  or  peri7iceum,  may  be  opened  and 
'  treated  in  the  common  manner,  with  fome 
advantage  ;  but  rendering  the  urethra 
pervious  is  found  to  be  the  only  way  of 

obtaining 
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obtaining  a  radical  cure.  If  the  obftruc- 
tion  is  owing  to  a  venereal  caufe,  the  op- 
pofite  remedies  take  place,  though  nothing 
permanent  can  be  done,  but  by  a  gra- 
dual and  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of 
mild  bougies,  as  will  hereafter  more  fully 
appear.  The  moft  troublefome  obftruc- 
tions  of  this  fort,  are  thofe  which  happen 
in  old  people ;  and  even  thofe  may  be 
mitigated  by  the  fame  remedy,  unlefs  the 
dileafe  arifes  from  the  proftrate  gland  be- 
ing fcirrhous ;  and  then  very  little  relief 
is  to  be  cxpe6ted,  except  from  keeping 
the  bowels  open  and  the  ufe  of  opium. 
The  fcrotum  is  fubje(fl:  to  gangrenous 
of  the      abfcefs  3  to  a  common  purulent  abfcefs ; 

fcrotum.  ^  r    r     t  1  •  •  7- 

to  an  ablcels  irom  the  tunica  'vaginalis 
being  inflamed  ;  and  to  another  in  the  tef- 
ticles.  The  firft  refembles  a  blown 
bladder,  and  will  be  fpoken  of  in  the 
Treatife  of  Gangrenes.  The  fccond  be- 
longs to  the  cellular  membrane,  but  is  not 

attended 
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attended  with  the  fame  kind  of  tenfion  as 
other  gatherings,  though  it.  is  often  en- 
larged to  a  very  confiderable  fize  ^  the 
fkin  being  thickened  and  fpread  wide,  from 
its  being  in  this  part  loofe  and  readily- 
giving  way  :  yet  there  are  not  any  abfcef- 
fes,  in  which  a  contradion  takes  place, 
or  that  heal  fooner  after  the  matter  is  dif- 
charged,  whence  it  is  unnecefTary  to  en- 
large upon  the  fubjecfl  ;  but  the  two  laft 
forts  now  call  for  attention. 

It  is  generally  imagined,  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  tefticles  is  productive  of 
many  fevere  fymptoms,  and  much  dan- 
ger but  I  am  induced,  from  pradice 
to  believe,  that  this  affedion  has  not 
been  properly  dillinguifhed,  and  that 
there  is  no  part  within  the  fcrotum,  fim-' 
ply  confidered,  attended  with  fo  little  pain 
or  inconvenience  from  inflammation  and 
fuppuration  as  thefe  glands  :  and  tfie 

*  Sec  Hellter.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  p.  191. 
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following  cafes  will  defcribe  the  fymp* 
toms,  ufual  to  this  complaint  under  dif- 
ferent circumftances. 

An  abfcefs  was  formed  in  the  tefticle 
of  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age  from 
a  bruife.  When  the  accident  happened, 
the  patient  felt  a  violent  obtufe  pain, 
that  occalioned  a  naufea ;  but  by  bleeding, 
warm  fomentations,  an  anodyne,  and 
fufpending  the  part,  thefe  fymptoms  pre- 
lently  went  off.  Afterwards  the  tefticle 
fwelled,  the  Ikin  became  red  arid  rather 
hot,  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  diftended, 
but  not  fwelled,  the  cellular  membrane 
feemed  no  way  affedled,  the  tumor  appear- 
ingtobe  one  fmooth  folid  fubftance,  with- 
out any  difeafe  intervening  between  the 
fkin  and  the  coats  of  this  gland.  There 
was  an  obtufe  dull  pain,  but  nothing  con- 
liderable  ;  the  reft  of  the  fymptoms  were 
not  fo  acute  as  in  common  inflammatory 
tumors,  and  the  progrefs  towards  matu- 
rity 
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Ity  under  a  white  bread  pultice,  was  ra- 
ther flow.  Therefore  when  the  fludtu- 
ation  became  very  evident,  the  matter 
was  let  out  through  an  opening  fuffici- 
ently  large^  and  a  cure  followed  without 
any  trouble. 

Another  man  had  a  fwelled  teflicle  for 
.  more  than  a  year,  which  being  taken  for 
;  a  fcirrhus,  was  fufpended  and  treated  ac- 
f  eordingly;  but  the  only  fymptom  be- 
-  iides  the  tumor,  which  affedled^  the  part, 
'  was  a  fhooting  pain  at  times.    When  I 
:  iirft  faw  him,  a  deep  fludluation  began  ta 
1  be  evident  ^  but  the  fwellitig  being  dcfti- 
I  tute  of  that  hardnefs  which  characterizes 
1  the  complaint  for  which  it  had  been 
1  taken,  I  advifed  the  application  of  the 
JiWcum^  hoping  the  difeafe  would  fhew 
J  itfelf  with  milder  appearances  than  had 
been  apprehended.    The  progrefs  vv^as 
however  flow,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
all  the  difference  I  could  perceive  was, 

S  that 
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tHat  the  fluid  appeared  nearer  to  the  fkirij 
but  flill  without  inflammation  ;  which  in- 
duced me  to  think  of  letting  it  out,  to  be 
certain  about  the  nature  of  the  complaint  ^ 
knowing  if  my  fingers  had  deceived 
me,  and  a  cancerous  ichor  was  difcharg- 
ed,  it  would  put  us  upon  immediately 
removing  the  tefticle,  while  there  was 
every  profpedl  of  fuccefs  from  the  ope- 
ration :  but  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
good  pus  follow  the  lancet,  and  a  reco- 
very in  confequence. 

I  had  a  fimilar  cafe  where  the  fwelling 
of  the  tefticle  had  continued  feveral. years, 
fupp6fed  to  be  a  fcfffh'^is,  and  was  re- 
moved 'to  prevent  fatal  confequences  5 
but  upon  diffedtion,  it  was  found  full  of 
good  matter,  and  perfedlly  correfponded 
with  chronic  purulent  abfcefs  in  the 
lytiipllktic  glands  of  the  b'reafts,  of 
which  we  have  fpoken . 

We  fomctimes  riieet  with  purulent  ab- 

fceflTes 
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rcefTes  of  the  teftes,  which  make  a  dii^ 
ferent  progrefs,  and  have  not  that  I  know 
of  been  noticed.  Thefe  glands  gradu- 
ally enlarge,  perhaps  from  fome  delicien- 
cy  in  the  office  of  fecretion,  with  a 
imooth  furface  and  fome  kind  of  indura- 
tion, but  without  inflammation  or  pain 
till  they  arrive  at  the  fize  of  a  goofe  or 
Iwan's  egg  ;  they  then  fometimes  break, 
without  the  cellular  meinbrane  being 
thickened,  and  difcharge  good,  matter, 
like  other  abfceffes.  Sometimes  they  are 
accompanied  with  an  hydrocele  j  but 
the  abfcefs  apd  hydrocele  are  diftind 
lifeafcs,  and  each  require  their  ov/n  proper 
treatment. 

A  man  had  one  of  thefe  tumors  in 
each  tefticle,  which  fvyelled  to  a  large 
ize,  but  when  fufpended,  without  any 
pam.  One  of  them  was  accompanied 
with  an,  hydrocele,  the  other  not.  In 
ibout  three  months, time  they  both  broke, 
'■nd  difcharged  a  confiderable  quantity  of 

good 
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good  matter,  without  any  alteration  in 
the  watry  fwelhng,  which  was  confined 
to  one  fide  of  the  tcflicle  only.  About 
fix  ounces  of  water  was  drawn  from  it, 
and  laying  the  cyft  open  by  a  fimple  in-' 
cifioti,  a  complete  cure  followed  without 
the  abfcefs  or  hydrocele  interfering  with 
each  other. 

Another  was  tapped  for  an  hydrocele, 
atid  it  was  then  difcovered  from  an  in- 
duration, that  the  tefticle  was  difeafed  j 
but  before  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
water  Was  again  co]led:ed,   an  abfcefs 
which  had  not  produced  either  pain  or! 
inflammation  broke,   and  good  matter  ^ 
being  difchargcd  from  the  body  of  the 
tefticle,  as  a  probe  evinced,  the  man  got  f 
well  without  any  trouble ;  and  though  a 
kind  of  induration  remained  fome  time 
after  the  ulcer  was .  healed,  yet  by  wear- 
ing a  foft  mild  plafter  upon  the  part,  it 
difappeared. 

Both 
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Both  tefliicles  in  a  man  about  thirty 
<  years  of  age  gradually  enlarged  with  pain 
till  each  became  bigger  than  a  gooie's  egg ; 
i  and  at  laft  one  of  them  feemingly  by  dif- 
\  tention  and  prefTure,  occafioned  a  fpha- 
I  cclus  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fcrotum. 
\  The  whole  difeafe  feemed  to  be  a  mild 
i  indurated  fwelling,  without  any  defici- 
p^ncy  in  the  office  of  thefe  parts;  the 
L  Houghs  feparated  under  the  application 
Cfpf  a  mild  digeftive,  and  the  difcharge 
i daily  leilened  the  tumor.  At  the  fame 
ttime,  the  other  tefticle  gr^w  lefs  under 
ithe  ftidticum,  and  the  patient  I  am  in- 
Sformed  is  now  got  well.  Whence  I 
ithink  it  is  evident,  that  a  difcharge  from 
^the  )art,  before  the  fluids  are  extravafated, 
will  always  effed:  a  cure  ;  and  for  this 
^purpofe  an  iffue  may  be  made,  by  an  in- 
cifion  into,  or  a  feton  through  the  body 
ipf  the  tefticle,  without  danger,  if  an 

S  3  attempt 
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attempt  to  remove  the  ftagnating  fluidi,' 
by  topical  remedies  prove  abortive. 

The  fti^licum  probably  reduced  the 
Other  t  fticle,  by  invigorating  the  nerves^ 
and  promoting  a  'brif!<.er  circulation.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently feen  it  produce  the  fame  effed:  in 
lymphatic  glands  under  the  fame  predi- 
cament in  other  parts,  unattended  with 
inflammation  5  and  I  do  not  know  a  bet- 
ter application  for  the  purpofe.  Perhaps 
vomits  may  affiil  dilperlion,  by  promoting 
abfofption  ;  efpecially  if  fmall  dofes  of 
qii'ic!-:inver  by  way  of  deobftruent,  are 
taken  for  a  v^'eek  or  ten  days  preparator}^ 
to  this  evacuation. 
i(U  the         I  believe  all  plifulent  abfceffes,  vi^hich 

abfceflTes  ori^fnate  in  the  hb'dy'of  the  teftes,  arc  ra- 
in the  tel-        ^  ■  •' 

|es  flow     ther  flow  iri  their  progrefs  j  but  I  have 
|>rogref3.     knovvn  theni  quicker   in  fuppurating^ 
than  thofe  mentioned.    However,  in  e- 

ven'' 
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very  one  the  fymptorjis  were  fimilar  to 
tliofe  firfl:  defcribe(i  j  and  having  feen  the 
tefticle  miferably  cut,  and  torn  to  pieces, 
without  any  appearances  h\^i  fuch  as 
happen  to  common  wounds,  I  have 
been  led  to  beHeve,  that  the  inward  part 
of  this  gland,  like  the  pafenchymatous 
j)art  of  the  liver,  and  other  lymphatic 
glands,  does  not  bring  on  violent,  but  ob- 
tule  pain  :  and  during  the  time  the  mat^ 
ter  is  confined  to  the  infide  of  the  tefticle, 
the  lymptoms  are  much  milder  than  in 
common  gatherings.  I'ver  fince  I  inade 
this  diftindtion,  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termipe  frgrn  thefe  fymptoixis,  from  the 
tunica  vaginalis  nut  being  thiCKced,  and 
the  eellular  membrane  remaining  unaf- 
fected, when  inflammation  and  abfcefs 
were  confined  to  the  telticle.  Nor  is  ari 
abfcefs  of  the  epididymis  ^  more  trouble- 
fome,  or  any  particular  treatment  requir-^ 
ed  in  the  cure. 

S4  It 
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It  is  the  tunica  vaginalis  when  inflam- 
ed, which  brings  on  the  violent  fymp- 
toms  that  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  teftes  ;  and 
I  believe  when  a  tumor  refembhng  a 
fwelling  of  the  tefl:icle  is  accompanied 
with  a  fever  and  pain  in  the  loins,  colic, 
delirium,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  the  nerves  in 
this  coat  being  put  into  a  ftate  of  tenlion : 
and  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  a  moft  vio- 
lent inflammation  of  this  part,  rarely  af - 
feds  the  body  of  the  tefticle  ;  for  we 
ofthe^tef-  4^ily  .%  gangrenous  abfceffes  of  the 
tunica      fcrotum,  the  whole  tunica  vaginalis  flough 


rr 
£5 


vaginalis    away,  without  the  tunica  albugcnia  bein 
difeafes.     at  all  injured ;  and  I  believe  there  are  no 
difeafes  more  diftindt  than  thofe  abfcefl~es 
which  happen  to  this  gland,  and  thole 
which  happen  to  its  coverings. 

However,  the  abfence  of  thefe  violent 
fymptoms  is  no  proof  that  the  tunica  va- 
9'inalis  is  not  inflamed  :  as  is  evident  in 

the 
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the  radical  cure  for  the  hydrocele,  whe-^ 
ther  by  the  feton  or  cauftics.    For  ii; 
thefe  inftances  we  are  certain  of  inflam- 
mation,  and  even  fuppuration  taking 
place ;  and  yet  if  the  fcrotum  be  fufpend- 
ed,  and  the  weight  of  the  teliicle  not 
luffered  to  flretch  the  fpermatic  cord,  no 
lymptoms  of  confequence  happen ;  or 
when  they  do  come  on,  in  the  beginning 
of  critical  abfcefles,   before  we  fee  the 
patient,  they  are  mitigated  or  removed, 
by  keeping  the  fcrotum  up  againft  the 
belly,  giving  opium,  purging  anodyne 
clyfters,  applying  an  emollient  pultice, 
and  laying  the  patient  in  bed  on  his  back, 
with  his  knees  drawn  upwards.  Nor 
when  a  delirium  comes  on,  does  it  appear 
to  me  to  portend  that  danger,  which  has 
generally  been  imagined  ^  it  being  only  a 
fympathetic  affedion  of  the  brain,  and  I 
believe  will  always  go  qfF,  when  a  diffo- 
^'ition  of  the  parts  principally  alfecfted 

takes 
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t.ikes  pla    :  and  accordingly,  we  fe© 
furgeons  have  expeded  the   death  of 
patients  lunder  fuch  circumftances  for 
many  days  together,  when  m  abfcefs  for. 
ming  put  an  end  to  their  fears*. 
'  Naw-^enever  an  abfcefs  oixkx^mnica 
vaginalis  arifes,  jj.  fuppuration  of  the  ad- 
joining cellular  membrane,  makes  in  the 
end  part  of  the  difeife.    This  fometimeji 
happen-  in  what  is  called  the  hernia  hus 
moralis  -from  a  gonorrhoea  .being  fuddenlj 
fupprelTed ;  for  this  coat  (and  not  thf 
tefticle,)  together  with  the  cellular  meiii: 
brane,  .by  confent  fro}n  irritation,  becomi 
inflamed  j  and  it  is  w^ll  known,  if.thi 
inflammation  be  not  removed  in  the  be 
ginning,  an  abfcefs  is  not  unfrequentl 
the  confequence.    Before  the  obftructe-  . 
fluids  are  extravafated,  this  may  moftly  bi 
accomplifhed,  by  renewing  the  difcha rg 
from  the  urethra.    For  this  purpofe  th 

*  Sec  Sharp's  furgery  chap.  ix.  cafe  ift.  &c. 
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general  method  of  bleeding,  giving  ca* 
Ibmel,  Glauber's  fait,  &c.  applying  an 
emollient  pultice,  and  giving  opium,  is 
generally  fuccefsful ;  though,  if  a  neu- 
tralized ointment  be  employed,  the  iri-. 
flahimatory  fymptoms  fooner  difappear. 
Mercurial  ointment  is  not  neceffary,  and 
jncreafe  the  difeafe  by  irritation.  Mer- 
curial yon).its  I  know  have  often  done 
fervice,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  more 
efFedual  than  vomits  of  ipecacuanha  j 
and  I  have  frequently  known  a  cure  by 
difcuffion  accomplifhed,  by  the  applica- 
tion recommended,"^  and  fmall  dofes  of 
Glauber's  fait,  ,taken  daily  for  a  week 
together,  di/Tolved  in  water.  However, 
if'  the  diforder  has  made  too  great  a  pro- 
gfefs  before  this  procefs  is  purfued,  and 
fuppuration  comes  on  ;  though  the  va- 
ginal coat  is  affeded,  no  peculiar  treat- 
ment except  fufpending  the  fcrotum  is 
recjuired.    From  all  which  it  is  evident, 

that 
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that  to  treat  abfcefTes  within  the  fcrotum^ 
with  propriety,  we  mufl  confider  inflam- 
rjiation  of  the  tefticle,  of  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
diftiiidly. 

Abfcers        When  abfcefles  are  formed  under  the 

wnder  the     r  r  '    i  r    i       i  •  i 

fafcialata  fafcta  lata  of  the  thigh,  it  would  be  ha- 
^igh!      zardous,  or  at  leaft  produdiye  of  much 
mifchief,  to  fuffer  thg  m.atter  to  be  con- 
fined, till  difcharged  by  an  opening  made 
by  nature ;  for  not  being  ahlp  to  make  its 
way  through  this  membrane,  it  gradually 
defcends,  and  forms  a  tumor  quite  down 
to  the  knee,  unlefs  prevented  by  a  timely 
opening.    When  negledted,  I  have  been 
feveral  times  obliged  to  open  thefe  tumors 
the  whole  length  of  the  outfide  of  the 
thigh  to  perfedl  a  cure  ;  but  I  have  pop- 
ped their  progrefs,  by  letting  out  the  mat- 
ter at  a  much  earlier  period.    A  fmall 
fwellirlg  appeared,  juft  below  the  great 
trochanter  in  a  boy's  thigh,  without  in- 
flammation 
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rlamniation  or  pain  ;  and  in  eight  or  ten 
weeks  time  increafed  to  the  fize  of  a 
goofe's  €gg.  I  watched  it  feme  time 
longer,  and  feeing  it  daily  ftretch  under 
the  fafciahita  down  the  thigh,  I  opened 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  reco- 
very immediately  followed. 

An  abfcefs  is  fometimes  formed  be-  -Abfcefs 

under  the 

twixt  the  mufgles  on  the  under  fide  of  foot, 
the  foot,  and  the  bones,  which  has  been 
readily  cured,  by  making  a  large  incifion 
in  a  line  from  the  lide  of  the  great  toe , 
towards  the  heel,  and  where  this  has 
been  omitted,  fijiulce  or  a  tedious  cure  has 
been  the  confequence.  But  from  the 
foot  we  muft  afcend  to  the  hand  which 
has  hitherto  been  omitted  * 

Wifeman  agrees  with  Parey,  Hildanus, 
and  other  writers,  and  very  juflly  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  while  we  endeavour  fup- 

puration  in  the  paronychia  malig?2a,  y^zvowv 
the  bone  will  certainly  corrupt :  but  chia  ma- 

it 
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if  we  make  a  deep  incifion  in  the  be- 
**  ginning  of  the  difeafe,  before  the  hu- 
"  mor  hath  altered  the  part,  a  cure  will 
*' follow;"  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
right  reafon,  and  daily  experience.  For 
by  cutting  the  ends  of  the  tendons,  &c. 
we  come  immediately  to  the  affected  part, 
eale  pain  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  by  re- 
moving irritation,  frequently  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

There  are  fome  appofite  cafes  in  this 
writer,  v/hich  will  ever  be  inftrudive, 
and  we  fhall  tranfcribe  fome  of  them  as 
patterns,  and  as  undeniable  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  pradice  he  advifes.  A 
♦*  genilev/oman   (fays  he)  came  to  my 

houfe  one  night  late,  complaining  ex- 
**  ceedingly  of  a  pain  in  the  pulp  of  one 

of  her  fore  fingers  :  1  looked  upon  it,  and 
•*  felt  it  hot,  but  faw  nothing  of  fwel- 
**  ling,  whereby  I  could  judge  it  fo  ill ; 
**  though  flie  feefiied  ready  to  fwoon  wi  th 

pain. 
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**  pain.  I  propofed  the  making  an  incifion 
*«  into  it  to  the  bone,  not  imagining  fo 
««  fearful  a  creature,  would  have  permitted 
^  it  5  but  fhfe  readily  affented  :  whereupon 
"  I  prefently  made  a  pundnre  deep  in 
'*  the  moft  pained  part  to  the  bone,  and 
«*  fuffered  it  to  bleed,  while  I  made  a 
"  dreffing  of  unguent,  bafilicum  to  ap- 
ply  upon  it,  with  an  emplajl  e  bolo  } 
"  which  being  applied,  fhe  complained 
"  of  the  fmarting  of  the  wound,  but  faid 
"  it  was  nothing  to  the  pain  (he  felt  be- 
**  fore.  The  next  day  I  waited  upon 
**  her  at  her  lodging :  fhe  had  fiept  well 
that  night  in  perfed:  eafe.  I  took  off 
the  dreffing,  and  faw  the  wound  ag- 
"  glutinated,  then  drefled  it  as  the  night 
«*  before,  and  from  that  time  drelTed  it 
«*  no  more.  After  t-?ie  fame  manner  I 
**  have  freed  many  in  the  beginning  of 
*'  the  difeafe."  The  remainder  of  his 
€afcs  ai-e  well  worth  reading,  but  we  fhall 

make 
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make  an  abflracft  from  another  of  therrr,i 
that  we  may  have  the  whole  of  his  prac-* 
tice,  in  preventing  great  fuppuration.  Irt 
the  inftance  cited,  rehef  feems  to  have 
been  procured  by  taking  off  tenfion  by 
inciiion   in  the  follov/ing,  by  promoting 
a.  difcharge  from  the  affected  ve/Tels. — 
A  young  man  v/as  afflifted"  with  a  pain 
'  m.  the  pulp  of  his  thumb.    After  three 
or  four  days  trial  of  feveral  applications, 
it  inflamed  and  fwelled    an  incifion  was 
made  to  the  bone,  which  bled  and  gleeted 
a  few  drops.    The  fecond  day  after,  the 
wound   was    opened    and  undigefted^ 
DrefTed  it  with  precipitate  plafter,  and 
bandage.  ^  The  third  day  after,  a  Hough 
came  oft,  and  left  the  ulcer  difpofed  to 
digellion.     Precipitate    and  bafllicofjj 
and  drapofnpholyg^'i  were  now  applied  ;  i 
digeftion  followed,  and  he  was  cured  in 
ijx  or  feven  days.  He  fuppofes,  very  ra- 
tionally, that  its  not  healing  by  aggluti-  i 

nation  i 
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nation,  as  the  other  did,  was  from  the 
:  jtlteration  the  ichor  had  begun  to  make 
:  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  which  he 
^inks  enough  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of 
kying  thefe  tumors  open  in  the  beginning. 
1  I  myfelf,  have  frequently  feen  this  com- 
.  plaint  removed  by  fuch  pradice,  and  ap- 
plying a  mild  digeftive,  or  a  neutralized 
I  ointment;  and  I  do  not  remember  ever 
knowing  it  terminate  by  fuppuration,  in 
\  which  the  firft  joint  of  the  finger  did  not 
come  away. 

It  has  the  epithet  maligna^  to  diftin-  Parony 

chia  fin 

guifh  it  from  the  fimple  whitflaw,  which  plex. 
arifes  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  betwixt  the 
c^titicle  and  fkin,  and  gives  way  to  any 
remedy  which  does  not  irritate;  but  this 
has  its  feat  in  the  tendon,  membrane,  ot 
bone,  or  all  of  them  at  the  end  ofthe  finger^ 
:  or  inftead  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  - 
)h  fecondarily  affedled,  and  converted  into 
Matter,  by  the  ichor  the  membranes  pro^ 

T  duce-4  • 
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duce  J  and  the  ligaments,  &c.  difTolving, 
muft  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty  the  joints 
they  conned  together.    It  is  a  mofi 
painful   diforder,    from    the  particulai 
flru6lure  of  the  part,  the  nerves  being! 
violently  ftretched  by  membranous  dif- 
tenfion.    The  whole  hand  and  arm  often 
ihare  in  the  torture,  by  nervous  connec- 
tion ;  and  pain  coming  on,  before  any 
fwelling  appears,  and  its  fhortly  being 
accompanied  with  an  eryfipelas,  are  cri- 
terions  which  diftinguifh  the  nature  anc 
feat  of  the  difeafe,  which  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  medicaments.    1  have  tried  tc 
remove  it  at  the  onfet  by  neutralized  ap- 
plications, without  effed:.    Even  brand) 
which  by  leflening  irritability,  often  ef- 
fectually fuppreffes  a  fimple  whitflaw 
does  not  penetrate  deep  enough  in  this 
unlefs  we  follow  the  practice  of  Hilda 
nus*  by  applying  it  after  a  wound  is  mad- 

*  Ccnr.  Jo.  ob.  97,  p.  78.  Thefe  cafes  Ihouldbcrea* 

through  . 
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through  the  Ikin.  But  feeing  the  pain^ 
&c.  abates  by  an  incifion  alone ;  I  never 
have  made  ufe  of  this  application,  nor 
does  bleeding  or  purging  avail  in  remov- 
ing the  obflrudtion,  and  its  confequences* 
I  have  even  feen  a  fphacclus  prevail^ 
where  thefe  evacuations  were  carried  to 
a  great  length,  notwithflanding  hemlock 
was  called  in  to  their  afliftance  ;  and  fuch 
folly  have  I  feen  in  thofe  attached  to  this 
medicine,  that  when  the  pain  ceafed  from 
the  end  of  the  finger  being  black,  and 
adually  dead ;  the  prefcriber  attributed 
the  eafe  the  patient  enjoyed,  to  the  won- 
derful power  of  this  coarfe  narcotic  drug  ! 

Where  we  are  not  called  foon  enough 
to  prevent  fuppuration,  the  degree  of  irri- 
tability in  this  complaint  often  rifes  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  or  more ;  but  this 
we  have  before  obferved  *,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded.   And  to  the  befl  of  my  remem- 

See  Pulfc  Table. 
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brancc,  where  phyfic  is  nccefTarji 
opium,  keeping  the  bowels  open,  and 
faline  medicines,  were  perfedlly  fufficient 
during  the  inflammatory  ftatc  of  the  dif- 
eafc.  A  white  bread  pultice  is  the  beft 
application  to  bring  the  abfcefs  to  a  head  ; 
and  I  have  always  found,  by  drefilng  the 
putrid  tendon  with  lint  dipped  in  tindurc 
of  myrrh,  furrounded  with  a  mild  digef- 
tive,  or  neutralized  ointment ;  the  firfl: 
joint  in  time  comes  away,  and  the  care 
is  ibon  followed,  by  the  afliftance  of  drj 
lint,  cerate,  and  bandage. 
Abfcefs  Sometimes,  inftead  of  fixing  upon  the 
fingers.  cnd,  the  inflammation  begins  upon  the 
tendon,  or  its  fheath,  or  both^  in  the 
middle  of  the  finger  5  it  is  exadlly  the 
fame  difeafe^  and  requires  the  fame  ma- 
nagement in  the  beginning.  Otherwife  it 
not  only  diflx)lves  thefe  parts,  but  matter 
is  formed  in  the  next  joint,  w^hich 
often  becomes  carious.  The  matter  fome- 

tinics 
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times  makes  its  way  into  the  hand,  or 
even,  if  not  ftopped,  into  the  wrift,  dif- 
folving  the  tendons  all  the  way  it  pafies  ; 
under  which  circumftances,  free  openings 
mull  be  made,  a  feton  pafled*  if  neceffary,  £;;nus  un- 
under  the  annular  ligament.  But  dividing  annilaT 
it,  which  I  have  heard  has  been  attended  ['g3"^«J5 

'  how  to  be 

with  very  troublefome  conlequences,  from  treated 
the  ftarting  up  of  the  tendons,  is  not  at 
Sill  neceflary  for  by  dreffing  in  the  man- 
ner jufl  defcribed,  the  putrid  tendons  will 
in  time  ilough  away,  and  the  fooner  if  no 
force  is  ufed  in  extra£ling  them.  For  if 
they  are  not  loofe  enough  to  be  remove^ 
readily,  by  pulling  we  injure  the  living 
fibres,  and  fpread  and  protrad  the  malady. 
Pultices  Ihould  be  laid  afide  as  foon  as 
the  fwelling  will  permit,  for  by  relaxing, 
they  increafe  putrefadion  j  drying  dreff- 
ings  are  therefore  preferable.  We  ihouid 
aot  be  too  hafty  in  amputating  a  loofe  joint 

*  See  backward, 

T  3  in 
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in  the  finger ;  for  if  the  matter  is  not 
fufFered  to  lodge,  which  fhould  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  the  cartilages  covering 
the  end  of  the  joint  will  come  away,  and 
a  ftiff  finger  be  the  confequence,  if  pro- 
perly affifted  with  bolfters  and  bandages 
Nor  fhould  we  forget  in  the  beginning 
of  this  complaint,  while  the  tendon  is  in 
a  ftate  of  inflammation,  to  keep  the  finger 
a  little  bent,  to  avoid  tenfim  ;  which  has 
been  known  in  this  cafe,  to  bring  on  hor- 
rid fymptoms,  and  even  the  necefii ty  of 
cutting  the  tendon  through,  to  give  re- 
lief. It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  thefe 
abfcelTes  happen  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  we  fee  fore  eyes,  &c. 
prevail  in  particular  feafons. 

The  abfcefs  we  have  been  defcribing, 
is  diftinguilhed,  from  that  which  arifes 
betwixt  thefkin  and  the  tendinous  fheath, 
in  the  middle  of  the  finger,  by  exquifite 
pain,  before  the  parts  begin  to  fwell. 

Whereas 
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Whereas  the  other  is  a  common  abfcefs, 
and  the  fwelling  and  the  pain  commence 
together.  When  it  becomes  rip^,  the 
cuticle  covering  the  part,  often  forms  a 
bladder  full  of  matter  underneath  is  an 
aperture  through  the  fkin,  which  has 
rather  a  fpungy  appearance,  but  no  par- 
ticular treatment  is  required  in  the  cure. 
Some  advife  us  to  open  thefe  abfcefles 
early,  left  the  matter  fliould  injure  the 
membrane  beneath  ;  and  when  formed, 
it  may  be  prudent  in  hard  working  peo- 
ple, where  the  fkin  is  almoft  become 
callous,  to  follow  this  advice  ;  otherwife 
if  the  fliin  of  the  finger  be  fott,  the  mat- 
ter will  fooner  make  its  way  outward, 
than  injure  the  membranes.  And  I  do 
believe,  when  we  meet  with  putrid  ten- 
ions  in  an  abfcefs  in  the  middle  of  the 
jnger,  the  difeafe  originated  for  the  mod 
^art  in  the  tendon  ;  becaufe  I  have  fo  of- 

T  4  ten 
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ten  feen  it  in  this  part,  without  the  ten- 
dinous fheath",  &e.  being  injured, 

Thp  abfcefs  which  fonietimes  happen^ 
under  the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  fore-  arm, 
has  already  been  fpoken  of,  and  that  arif- 
ing  from  the  aponeurofis  of  the  tendon 
being  pricked  in  bleeding,  will  be  noticed ' 
in  wounds  of  the  membranes. 

The  Anthrax  of  the  Greeks  in  one 
kind  of  fphacelus*,  but  the  modern  car- 
buncle of  which  we  have  already  fpo- 
ken "f-,  being  deftitute  of  the  fymptoms 
which  charadterized  the  difeafe,  muft  be 
confideredas  a  fpecies  of  purulent  abfcef- 
fes  that  rarely  requires  any  particular 
treatment :  there  are  fome  pecuHarities  in 
the  complaint,  but  none  to  which  the 
methods  of  cure  laid  down  are  not  appli- 
cable ;  remembering  the  faying  of  Wife- 
manJ,**That  themoft dangerous  fymptom 

See  Sphacelus     f  Med.  Surg,  vol  i.  p.  320. 
X  Book     chap.  10. 
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^<  of  all  is  the  return  of  the  matter  of 
<'  the  carbuncle  into  the  blood  again ; 
and  confequently  that  difcufTion  ought 
not  to  be  attempted.  It  has  an  Eryfipe- 
latous  kind  of  appearance,  is  rather  hotter 
and  harder  in  the  beginning  than  other 
abfcelTes,  owing  I  apprehend  to  the  flow 
dilTolution  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
both  which  and  the  ikin  acquire  a  hard- 
nefs  in  the  manner  before  mentioned 

Though  no  part  of  the  body  is  exempt 
from  a  carbuncle,  yet  it  chiefly  fhews  it- 
felf  on  the  back  and  fhoulders,  about  the 
'hipsi,  &c.  and  there  is  one  circumflancc 
which  fometimes  happens,  that  I  never 
obferved  in  other  abfceffes,  the  matter  be- 
ing difcharged  through  apertures  i^i  the 
ikin  refembling  a  fieve  ^  after  which  the 
fkin  fubfides,  and  unites  with  the  fubja- 
cent  parts.  They  more  commonly  how- 
ever require  opening,  and  often  freely  | 

*  Med.  Surg.  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

that 
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that  the  undiflblved  cellular  membrane 
may  get  at  liberty.  I  have  feen  larger 
abfcefles  of  this  kind  upon  the  back  than 
on  any  other  part.  A  man  had  one  of 
them  which  that  fpread  from  the  top  of 
his  (boulders  to  his  hips,  and  being  im- 
perfectly opened,  a  colliquative  fever  to- 
gether with  low  diet  were  near  deftroying 
him;  but  upon  making  incifions,  fo 
that  neither  matter  nor  air  could  be  con- 
fined, and  allowing  him  a  fuller  diet, 
with  two  or  three  quarts  of  ale  a  day,  a 
medium  of  what  he  had  been  ufed  to,  he 
recovered ;  and  the  laft  time  I  faw  him, 
had  regained  the  corpulency  of  body  he 
before  enjoyed. 

Writers  have  difagreed  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  phlegmonoid  eryfipelas ; 
for  Platner  who  calls  a  fimple  erifipe- 
las  a  fpurious  kind  of  inflammation,  fays 
in  his  divifion  of  thefe  difeafe,  when  it  is 

*  Inft.  Chir.  158. 

accom- 
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accompanied  with  a  true  inflammation, 
it  is  called  s^v(ri'7rBXccg  (pX^yi^ovuhg,  But 
writers  of  more  authority  in   this  in- 
flance,  have  faid  it  has  a  mixture  of  an  e- 
rifipelas  and  what  we  have  called  a  pu- 
rulent abfcefs     for  though  the  word 
phlegmone,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
has  truly  no  other  meaning  than  infiam- 
mation^   yet  it  has  conftantly  been  ufed, 
both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  to  fig- 
nify   an   inflammation  in   the  adipole 
iiembiane,  ending  in  fuppuration.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  an  erifipelas  and  an  ab-^- 
fcefs  happened  in  the  fame  part,  both  at 
the  fame  time,  it  was  called  by  a  name, 
compounded  of  both  thefe  affedlions  *. 
If  however  we  call  it  an  eryfipelas  with 
1  purulent  abfcefs,  or  for  fhortnefs  a  pu- 
rulent erifipelas,  we  fliall  employ  a  more 
lignificant  term,   than  that  which  has 

f  See  Van  Sw.  Com.  fed.  380, 

been 
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been  in  ufe.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  the  abfcefs,  and  erifi-t., 
pelas,  are  diflinct  difeafes ;  and  that 
each  has  its  own  manner  of  termina- 
ting "f  .  The  erifipelas  either  by  difper- 
fion,  fuperficial  ulcers,  or  mortification  j 
and  the  abfcefs  by  fuppuration  :  though 
they  are  fo  far  joined,  that  the  abfcefs 
will  keep  up  the  erilipeks,  till  the  mat- 
ter be  difcharged,  and  it  then  fubfides.  It 
is  only  when  the  erilipelas  and  tenfion  are 
violent,  that  a  Iphacelus  takes  place  J; 
of  which  abundance  of  inftances  are  dai- 
ly met  with  in  pradlice  and  in  books,  but 
one  will  fet  the  whole  bufinefs  in  its  true 
light. 

A  gentleman  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  feized  with  an  eryfipelas  all  over  one 
of  his  legs,  attended  with  all  the  fymp-? 
toms  ufual  to  local  inflammation  5  his 

+  Med,  Surg.  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

\  See  Sphacelus 

phy- 
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phyfician,  and  furgeon,  employed  the  re- 
medies ufual  on  fiich  occafions,  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  when  a  fphacelus  heginning 
to  appear  in  feveral  places  of  the  leg,  which 
alarmed  them,  they  defired  my  afiiftance, 
tJpon  examination,  matter  was  now  found 
to  fludluate,  and  being  let  out,  and  a 
white  bread  poultice  applied,  the  fkin 
from  one  end  of  the  leg  to  the  other  fepa- 
rated  in  Houghs,  and  a  cure  followed, 
while  he  was  taking  the  bark,  and  com- 
-fnon  dreflings  were  applied. 

The  inflammatory  oedema  is  fometimes,  Phleg- 
though  rarely,  accompanied  with  a  puru-  ^dem*, 
lent  abfcefs ;  but  when  this  happens, 
"warm  plafters  are  preferable  to  emollient 
cataplafms,  and  when  the  matter  is  let 
tout,  the  part  afFedled  may  be  treated  as 
before  direded.    After  all,  it  fometimes  whenPn- 
happens,    purulent  abfcelTes  terminate  f^effestet 
by  infpilTation,  the  thinner  part  of  the  .""j-^'i? 

matter  being  abforbed ;  but  this  is  readi-  on.how ta 

be  treated. 
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ly  diftinguiflied  by  the  touch,  and  the 
part  being  laid  open  by  incifion,  and  di- 
geftives  applied,  a  cure  follows  of  courfe. 
All  we  have  at  prefent  to  fay  upon  this 
fubjed:,  is  therefore  finifhed ;  though  fome 
other  kind  of  abfcefTes,  will  be  taken  no- 
tice of  in  their  proper  place. 


O  N 


O  N 
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SPHACELUS. 


P    R    E     F     A  E. 

^TT  TEare  now  to  proceed  to  the  in- 
V  V  iiammation  which  terminates  in 
^ngrene  and  fphacelus  j  a  fubjed:,  on 
kwhich  I  have  treated  many  years  ago  *  : 
^ut  that  being  my  firft  eiiay,  I  have  the 
Xatisfadlion,  of  making  fuch  alterations 
and  additions,  as  time  and  experience 
ihave  fince  did:ated.  In  fhort,  I  found  it 
Expedient  to  write  a  new  treatife,  and 
ihave  made  ufe  of  the  old  materials  in 
khe  manner  which  befl  fuited  my  prefent 
ddeas  on  thefubjed:, 

'  In  1754- 


U  CHAP. 


I 
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CHAP.  V. 


H 


ON     FORMER  OPINIONS. 


ILDANUS,  in  his  firft  chapter  de  The  uti- 

Gangrena       Sphacelo,   obferves,  defini- 
tion. 


Bene  Cicero  omnis  inqiiit,  quce  a  ratione  fuf- 
ctpitur,  de  aliqua  re  injiitutio,  debet  a 
dejinitione  projicifci  lit  i?ite/iigatur  quid 
ifi  id,  de  quo  difputatur  :  omijfd  autem  deji- 
nitione, fiiiBuat  traSiatio :  we  lhall  there- 
fore draw  into  a  fhort  compafs,  the  diffe- 
rent opinions  about  gangrene  and  fphace- 
I  lus,  that  we  may  rnore  clearly  afcertain 
the  fubjed. 

-   Etymologifts  have  derived  the  word  The  opl- 
I  Tocy^atvoiffromr^otu,  commedo, or  from  V^ouveiv  different 
•  pr  r^oiimv,  becaufe  they  fay  it  is  a  dif-  gifts^°^°' 
gafe,  which  eats  or  confumes  the  flefh. 

y  ^  Some 
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Some  derive  it  from  Vayy^og,  which  they 
tranflate  cancer ;  others  with  more  rea- 
fon  fay  it  is  a  primitive  in  the  Greek,  and 
we  will  therefore  fee  what  Hippocrates 
our  firft  writer  fays  upon  the  fubjedt. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  lymptoms  which 
follow  fradtures  with  contufion  of  the 
heel  *,  he  defcribes  a  gangrene,  when  he 
fays,  the  parts  i|iay  become  livid,  a 
"  bloody  ichor  be  difcharged,  and  a 
*'  gangrene  from  compreffion ;  and  this 
**  may  happen  without  any  other  fpha- 

celus."  Confequently  it  is  a  ftagna- 
tion  in  the  juices,  and  a  beginning  of  pu- 
trefadlion  :  for  though  in  this  Inflance, 
he  feems  to  ufe  the  words  gangrene  and 
fphacelus  fynonymoufly,  yet  in  many  o- 
ther  places  he  fays  expr^fsly,  that  the 
latter  is  a  perfed  corruption  of  the  part 
it  affedts. 


*  De  Frafturis,  fed.  xu. 


It 
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It  is  imagined  that  Gelfus  *  ufed  the  The  words 

°  ^     _  cancer 

words  cancer  and  gangrene  indifferent-  and  gan- 
ly  to  exprefs  the  fame  difeafe,  but  he  ufedfy-° 
I  furely  makes  a  clear  diftindion  betwixt  ^""ufly 
tthem;  for  having  defcribed  a  cancer  in 
'  fpeaking  of  the  unfuccefsful  cure  of 
v  wounds,   he  fubjoins,  "  and  fometimes 
(there  follows  what  the  Greeks  call  Tay- 
-'y^oLivou'  But  to  form  a  true  judgment  it 
muft  be  obferved,   that  the  word  cancer 
ufed  by  Celfus,  is  a  primitive  in  the  Latin 
nguage,  and  fignified  according  to  his 
account  -f-,  one  kind  of  putrid  finiious 

ulcer  1 

*  Lib*  V.  capi  26. 

«}•  Interdumvel ex  tfimia  liiflamfkatlone^  njcl oh  ajius  immo' 
i'icos,  vel  ob  nirnla  frigcruy  'vel  quia  nimis  vulma  adjtric^ 
m  ejly  fel  quia  corpus  Jenihy  aiit  mail  habitus  efty  cancer 
ccupat.    Id  genus  d  Gracis  diduBum  in  /pedes  eji ;  nojlrit 
acahilis  nan  ejl.  Omnis  autem  cancer  non  folttm  id  cOrrum- 
t,  quod  occupavit  3  Jed  ^tiam  ferpit  :  deinde  aliis  alirfque 
i^nls  difcernitur.  Nam  modo  fupcr  injlammationem  ruber  ul- 
ts  ambity  ifque  cum  dolore  proredit  :  t^vcrme^^a^  Graci  nomi" 
n  :  modo  ulcus  nigrum  ejiy  quia  caro  ejus  corrupta  ejl^ 

U  %  idque 
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His 

meaning 
of  the 
word 
cancer 


ulcer  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  this 
matter  not  being  rightly  underftood,  that 
Foefius,  Vander  Linden,  and  Cornarius, 
have  in  their  editions  of  Hippocrates, 
tranllated  the  word  ga)igrama,  fometimes 
gangrcendy  fometimes  cancer y  cancrum^ 
or  carcinoma ;  which  has  occafioned  great 
perplexity  among  fubfequent  writers. 
V/hereas  Celfus,  inflead  of  ufing  thefe 
terms  lynonymoufly,  employs  them  ia 
different  fenfes.  What  he  meant  by  gan- 
grene will  inftantly  appear.  We  havfe 
juft  explained  the  Latin  word  cancer.  The 

word  cancrum  was  ufed  to  lignify  wha 

1 

tdqiic  vehementius  ;  et'iam  in  futrBfcendo  intenditur^  uhi  vid 
itus  humidum  ejly      ex  nigra  ulcere  humor  pallidum  fen 
inalique  odorii  efi,  isf  caro  infus  corrupt  a  :  iatcrdum  etu 
nervi  ac  membranes  refolvuntury  fpecillumquc  demijfum 
cendj.t  aut  in  lati/s,  aut  deorfum^  eo^ue  'vitio  non  nunquatn 
afficitur :  viodo  oritur  ea.  quam  Graci  yayw^ana*  ap^ 
ant.   De  ukeribus,  qua  extrinfcecus  per  vulnera 'm 
dunt>  curationibufquc  eorum, 

til 


I 
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the  Englifh  call  the  canker,  as  his  15th 
cap.  in  lib.  vi.  De  cancro  oris  proves 5  and 
:arcinoma,  what  is  now  called  i  can- 
cer, for  the  K0i^jcivci)f/.cx,  of  Hippocrates. 
The  carcinoma  of  Celfus,  and  the  cancer 
-^f  the  moderns,  are  both  the  fame  com- 
plaint ;  and  therefore  the  Latin  and  En- 
glifh  word  cancer,  have  very  different 
Significations. 

His  defcription  of  a  gangrene  feems  to  ^"^^f^j^ 
comprehend  both  gangrene  and  fphace-  ofagan 
las ;  for  he  fays  "  the  fle/h  is  either  black 
"  or  hvid,  but  dry  and  withered,  and  the 

adjoining  fldn,  is  for  the  mofl  part  co- 

vered  with  filled  puflules  of  a  black- 
"  ifh  colour.  The  next  to  that,  is  eU 
"  ther  pale  or  livid,  commonly  of  aii 
"  aeruginous  colour,  and  void  of  fenfa- 

tion  5  the  fldn  a  little  farther  of}'  is  in- 
"  flamed,  and  all  thefe  fpread  at  once : 
"  the  ulcer  into  the  pullulous  part,  the 

pu^ulous  to  the  part  that  is  pale  or 

U  4  «  Jivid, 
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"  livid,  the  palenefs  or  livor  to  thai 
"  which  is  inflamed,  and  the  inflam- 
"  mation  proceeds  to  that  which  is 
*'  found.    In  the  mean  time  an  acute 

fever  comes  on  and  a  vehement  thirft ; 
**  fome  are  alfo  delirious,  others  though 
"  they  be  fenfible,  ftammer  and  can  with 
"  great  difficulty  make  their  meaning 
**  underftood  ;  the  flomach  begins  to  be 

affeded,  and  the  breath  itfelf  acquires  a 
*'  fetid  fmell :  which  diforder  in  the  be- 

ginning  admits  of  a  cure,  but  when  it 
**  is  thoroughly  rooted  it  is  incurable,  aad 
**  moil  of  them  die  with  cold  fweats." 

Galen  in  his  book  on  tumors  contra- 
ry to  nature,  £ays>,.  "  A  gangrene  is  ocea- 
**  Honed  by  a  fcalding  blood,,  accompa- 

nied  with  inflammation,  that  parches 
"  as  it  were  the  fkin ;  and  that  it  is  a 

corruption,  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  bo- 
**  dy  without  affeding  the  bones  3"  but 
when  along  with  thefe  the  bones  are  cor- 
rupted 
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rupted,  and  the  whole  are  infenfible,  it 
is  a  iphacelus.    In  another  place*  he 
obferves  **  It  is  a  mortification  not  ac- 
*'  tually  formed  but  approaching  be- 
"  in?  the  intermediate  ftate  between  the 
*'  height  of  inflammation  and  fphace- 
lus."    Which  dodtrine  has  been  im- 
!  plicitly  copied  by  Paalus,   Aetius,  and 
fubfequent  Greek  writers. 

The  Arabians  however  added  a  third  '^^^  ^''^^ 

bian,  ac- 

diftindion  ;    for  Avicenna -f*  treats  de  count  of  a 

au-  Pr^   J--a-      ^'       •  ^  gangrene, 

ejthtomenoy  <S  differentia   inter  gangrce-  &c. 

.nas  &  afchachilos :  by  which  it.  appears 

that  their^ gangrene  and  afchachilos  were 

the  gangrene  and  fphacelus  of  Galen, 

iand  ejlhiomenus  a  fpreading  fphac^lus ; 

^which  appellation  has  ever  fince  been 

•retained. 

Guido  treats  of  gangrene  under  the  Guido, 
mame  of  ejlhiomenus  J,  and  denies  its  be- 

De  Arte  Cur.  ad  Glan.  cap.  9.  lib.  ii. 
tlb.  iv.  Fen.  3.  Traft.  1  E.  cap.  xv. 
T  Pe  Crab.  Anthrax  &  Efthiom. 
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ing  the  fame  difeafe  as  the  wolf  and  can- 
ker, with  which  fome  had  confounded 
it  J  becaufe  the  gangrene  deftroys  thd 
member  by  corrupting  and  foftening, 
whereas  the  other  corrodes  and  hardens ; 
iX^hich  furely  is  ajuft  diftindion. 

Neverthelefs  the  Greek  gamma  having 
teen  refolved  into  the  letter  c  in  the  La- 
tin language,  (which  upon  enquiry  I 
find  fometimes  happens),  Johannes  dfi 

"lolnt^^'  "^^g*^  *  "^^s  the  word  can&ena  for 

grena;  and  fays  it  is  called  cancrena  be- 
caufe it  is  like  a  canker  which  corrodes 
and  deflroys  the  parts  about  :  and  thus 
by  attending  to  words,  inftead,  like  Gui- 
doj  o^  attending  to  the  difeafe  itfelf,  he 
propagated  confufion.  In  other  refpefts 
he  copied. from  Avicenna  and  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  Arabian  words. f 

Lib.  ii.  Trail,  id.  de  Apoftom.  cap.  i^. 

f  Efthiomenus,  ab  hejle^  an  Arabic  word  for  sin  enemyi 
and  menos,  ardor  animi:  J/cbachilos ,  ab  afca,  in  Arabic 
eorrupiion  ;  and  c/M'Voj,  juice. 

VefTalius 
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Veflaliusf  treads  in  the  fame  path,  Veffalius, 
and  fhews  the  affinity  of  the  Arabian 
terms  of  art  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  He  obferves  that  all  the 
names  employed  by  the  Arabians  about 
gangrenes,  &c.  and  thofe  which  corref- 
pond  with  them  in  other  languages, 
mean  one  and  the  fame  diforder.  Where- 
fore he  comprehends  both  gangrene 
and  fphacelus  under  the  word  ga7i^ 
grcena  :  for  he  fays,  **  That  gangrene 
is  the  worft,  which  corrupts  the  part 
it  affed:s ;  efpecially  when  the  corrup- 
tion  has  wholly  taken  place ;  becaufe  it 
**  admits  of  no  cure,  except  cutting  off/* 
Perhaps  he  chofe  to  treat  of  the  whole 
difeafe  under  the  term  gangrene,  becaufe 
he  fays  the  word  fphacelus  amorigft  the 
ancients,  was  of  equivocal  meaning, 
for  which  he  gives  his  reafons ;  and  were 

we  to  believe  the  feventieth  aphorifm,  of 
^  Chirug.  Mag.  lib.  v»  cap.  13,  dc  Gangrena. 

the 
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the  (eventh  book  of  Hippocrates  *  to  ht 
a  true  copy,  we  muft  be  of  the  fame  o- 
pinion.  But  it  is  fo  contrary  to  his  ge- 
neral aflertion,  that  we  are  led  to  fuppofe, 
the  word  fphacelus  inftead  perhaps  of  the 
word  infammation,  has  erroneoufly  crept 
into  the  text. 
Hildanus  Hildanus  -f*  purfues  the  general  Greek 
line  and  is  more  explicit  than  many  of  the 
copiers.  He  fays  a  gangrene  is  for  the 
moft  part  fuperficial,  in  the  fkin,  muf- 
cles,  and  other  foft  parts.  In  a  fphace- 
lus not  only  the{e  but  the  bones  them- 
felves  are  alfo  affeded.  In  a  gangrene 
the  flcin  is  red  from  the  greatnefs  of  the 
inflammation,  but  in  a  fphacelus,  it  is 
firft  pale,  then  livid,  and  prefently  black. 
In  a  gangrene  there  is  no  ftench,  but  in 
a  fphacelus  the  limb  rots  and  emits  a  pefli- 

*  Thofe  afflifled  with  a  fphacelus  of  the  brain,  die 
■within  three  days,  but  if  they  outlive  this  time,  they  re- 
cover. 

t  Cap,  de  Gangrena. 

fcrous 
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ferous  foetor.     If  we  make  an  incilion 
in  a  gangrene,  the  patient  has  exquifite 
feeling,  but  when  it  is  deftitute  of  fenfe, 
t  ought  to  be  called  a  fphacelus. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  *  who  had 
examined  former  writers  with  great  accu- 
racy, looks  upon  this  laft,  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal diftindtion,  ^nd  concludes  that  gan- 
grene and  fphacelus  are  only  different  de- 
grees of  the  fome  diforder  ^  and  by  fome, 
they  have  ever  fince  been  ufed  as  iyno* 
nymous  terms, 

*  IA\>  i.  cap,  19, 


CHAP. 


(  ) 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

ON   FORMER  PRACTICE. 

«oS*f  TTIPPOCRATES,  in  his  prognoftic^. 
Hippo.     XJL  fays,   "  a  thoroupfh  blacknefs  of 

crates.  ^  ° 

the  feet  and  fingers,  is  lefs  fatal  than  a 
lividnefs.  Other  lymptoms  however  are 
to  be  taken  into  cohfideration  ^  for  if  the 
patient  appears  to  bear  his  illnefs  with 
eafe,  and  any  other  promiiing  figns  fhew 
themfelves  at  the  fame  time,  there  is 
room  to  hope  the  difeafe  will  feparate, 
fo  that  the  patient  may  be  faved,  lofing 
only  thofe  parts  that  have  turned  black. 
But  if  there  be  any  bihous  vomiting  at- 
tended with  reftlelTnefs,  or  heavinefs  of 
the  eyes,  or  lofs  of  voice,  or  any  unwill^ 
ingnefs  to  fpeak,  or  any  delirium,  they  are; 
certain  figns  of  convulfion  and  death." 

Celfus^ 
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Celfus  tells  us,  "  It  is  not  very  diffi-  ^^f^^el- 
cult  to  cure  a  gangrene,  if  it  has  not  got 
full  poffeflion,  but  is  only  beginning,  treating 

*  'the  dif- 

efpecially  in  a  young  perton  and  ealier  eafe. 
ftill  if  the  mufcles  are  found,  or  if  the 
tendons  are  either  untouched  or  but 
nightly  affedted,  and  no  large  joint  laid 
bare  :  or  there  be  but  little  flefh  in  that 
part,  and  confequently  not  much  to  pu- 
trify ;  and  if  the  diforder  be  confined  to 
one  place,  which  chiefly  happens  in  a 
linger.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  firfl  thing  to 
be  done,  if  the  ftrength  will  allow,  is  to 
let  blood,  5ifter  that  to  cut  through  the 
'found  flc£h ;  for  whatever  is  dry  by  a 
kind  of  tenfion,  is  uneafy  to  the  contigu- 
Qus  parts. 

While  the  diforder  is  fpreadingy  no  fup-* 
^*  purating  medicaments  are  to  be  iijed  and 
for  that  reafon  not  fo  much  as  a  warm 
*'  bath.    Thp^fe  alfo  which  lie  heavy,  al- 
.f^  tl^ough  they  keep  the  dreffings  together, 

"  are 
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.  "  are  foreign  to  the  purpofe  ;  the  lightefl: 
**  dreflings  therefore  are  required ;  and  over 
**  theparts  that  are  inflamed,  coolers  fliould 
"  be  applied.  If  the  difeafe  is  not  flopped 
by  thefe  remedies,  betwixt  the  found  and 
**  corrupted  parts  ought  to  be  cauterized. 

"  In  this  cafe  efpecially,  afliftance  muft 
"  not  be  fought  for  from  medicaments 
"  alone,  but  from  a  due  regimen ;  for  this 
**  difeafe  never  appears  but  in  a  corrupt  and 
**  vitiated  habit.    Wherefore  in  the  firfl 
'*  place,  unlefs  weaknefs forbid,  thepatient 
mufl:  live  abftemioufly.  Food  and  drink 
"  muft  be  given  that  will  bind  the  belly, 
and  confequently  the  body  alfo ;  but  thefe 
"  naufl  be  of  a  light  nature.  Afterwards,  if 
"  the  diforder  flops,  the  fame  applications' 
"mufl  be  ufed  as  have  been  prefcribed 
"  in  a  putrid  ulcer,  and  then  alfo  a  fuller 
diet  of  the  middle  clafs  may  be  allowed  : ' 
"  but  notwithftanding  unlefs  ih^primcevia ' 
'*  and  the  whole  body  are  dry,  col4  rain- 

**  water 
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vater  fhould  be  drank.  The  bath,  unlefs 
e  are  confident  of  a  cure,  is  hurtful ; 
9r  the  ulcer  being  foftened  by  that 
iieans,  is  quickly  afFed:ed  again  with  the 
ime  diforder*  But  fometimes  it  happens 
:iat  all  thefe  remedies  do  no  ferviee,  and 
otwithftanding  all  their  force  the  gan- 
rene  fpreads  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mifer- 
ble  but  only  method  to  fave  the  reft  of 
le  body  is  to  cut  of?l,that  limb  which  is 
eri/hing  by  degrees/' 

Galen*  fays.  The  cure  of  a  gangrene  Galen*9 
Dnfifts  in  evacuating  the  blooi  confined  '"5'Jio<l 

.       ^  °  of  cure. 

the  difeafed  limb  (becaufe  it  is  the 

afe  of  the  fucceeding  mortification), 
id  in  promoting  fweat.  Therefore 
any  deep  fcarifications  are  to  be  made, 
.  blood  muft  be  fu^fered  to  difcharge, 
d  then  a  cataplafm  applied,  which  re- 
Is  putrefaa:ion,  made  of  oxymel,  vetch- 

'  De  Arte  Cur.  ad  Glan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

X  meals 
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meal,  or  darnel,  or  bean  flour.  If  ftrong. 
er  remedies  were  required,  fait  or  troches, 
then  in  ufe  were  added,  making  the  ap- 
plication ftronger  or  miilder  according  to 
the  ftate  of  the  patient.  Putrid  flefli  was 
cut  away,  and  for  greater  fecuri-ty,  itt 
roots  conneded  with  the  found  part? 
were  cauterized,  efpecially  m  the  pudenda 
Afterwards  the  efchar  was  digefted  off  b;, 
the  remedies  then  in  ufe,  fuch  as  juice  c 
leeks,  honey,  &c.  and  the  ulcer  bein^ 
filled  with  new  flefli  was  cicatrized. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  fays,  when  th 
affeded  member  is  dead,,   cannot  fe. 
when  pricked,  cut,  or  burned,  it  ougl 
immediately  to  be  cut  off,  that  it  may  nc 
affea  the  parts  which  are  found :  a; 
this  praaice  paffed  through  the  hands  t 
the  Greeks  without  alteration.    The  A. 
ThcAra-  rabians  however  made  fome  additions 
the  remedies  ufually  employed  ^  for  A^ 
cenna  advifes  to  apply  a  defenfative,  coi 

po 
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pofed  of  Armenian  bole,  terra  Jigillata, 
and  vinegar,  above  the  mortified  part  to 
prevent  the  fp reading  of  the  difeafe  ;  and 
trecommends  Egyptiacum,  fo  much  ef- 
eteemed  by  fubfequent  v^^riters  for  its 
loower  in  fubduing  putrefaction  in  morti- 
Lied  limbs.  Afterwards,  little  or  nothing 
more  was  done  than  copying  from  one 
:o  another,  till  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
ury.  No  one,  either  among  the  anoi- 
nts or  moderns  that  I  can  difcover,  car- 
cicd  into  pradice  what  Celfus  faid  about  A  rble  of 

I       •  .  (,  ^   •        r  •  Celfus 

ine  impropriety  01  applymg  luppurative  negieft- 
medicaments  and  warm  water;  and  of 
ihe  warm  bath  occafioning  a  return  of 
he.  difeafe  in  a   fpreading  fphacelus  : 
m  the  contrary,  it  has  been  theorized  Andthco- 
iway  by  the  Baron  Van  Swieten  *;  warm  [^^^^^ 
^mentations  have  been  in  conftant  ufe ; 
md  I  am  perfuaded  have  very  frequently 

*  Com.  in  Boerh.  fed.  437. 

X  2  increafed 
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A  remark 
ofChefel- 
den. 


Amputa- 
tion to  flop 
gangrene. 

Le  Dran's 
opinion 
about  it. 


increafed  the  progrefs  of   the  difeafe. 
Perhaps  this  might  be  one  caufe  why 
Chefelden  *   obferved,    "  That  he  had 
"  known  many  mortifications  fucceed 
well,  when  left  to  feparate  ;  but  few 
"  that  had  been  otherwife  treated;  and 
**  that  he  had  known  fuccefs,  where  the 
patients  had  the  happinefs  to  have  no 
one  about  them  to  interrupt  the  kind  a^- 
fiftanceof  nature."  Even  long  after  the 
period  mentioned,  amputation  to  prevent! 
the  fpreading  of  a  gangrene  was  ftill 
ufe,  notwithftanding  Le  Dran -f ,  upoi 
taking  a  ^iew  of  the  fubjed:,  had  faid  "  Tc 
cure  a  gangrene  from  an  internal  caufe,] 
"  you  mufl  be  able  to  change  the  ill  dif-j 
"  pofition  of  the  bldod  in  a  fhort  time| 
and  to  invigorate  it,  but  it  has  beeij 
"  hitherto  impoffible  ;"  and  that  "  am^ 
'*  putation  in  fuch  inftances  afforded  nc 
relief." 


*  Ar.at.  7  Ed.  p.  208. 
t  Ob.  1x0.  in  17^7. 
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Neverthelefs,  there  are  many  cafes  up-  Some- 

'  '       times  fuc- 

on  record,  where  the  fpreading  of  Ipha-  cefsfui 

.  '  and  when. 

■:cli  have  been  ftopped  by  amputation,  by 
rhe  cautery,  and  by  quickfilyer  diffolved 
in  aqua  fortis,  &c.  all  which  mufl  have 
been  local  complaints  :  and  had  their 
pracflice  been  confined  to  the  difeafe  thus 
ircumftanced,  fuccefs  might  oftener  have 
warranted  their  proceedings.  But  pro- 
per diftindions  not  being  made,  ampu-  ^^^f  ft's 
tation  was  indifcriminately  performed,   being  oft- 

_  ^  en  unfuc- 

md  the  difeafe  re-appearing,  induced  fur-  cefsfui. 
];eons  to  join-  Le  Dran  in  opinion  that 

hough  amputation  might  be  neceffary,  Educed 

t  never  ought  to  be  done  till  the  mortifi-  ^"''f 

*->  not  to  am- 

:ation  had  ftopped,  and  feparation  of  the  P"^^^'' 

J  ^  the  mor- 

lead  parts  fomewhat  advanced  :  efpeci-  tification 

Lily  as  Mr.  Rufhworth  of  Northamptdn  p-d^efpe- 

lad  now  luckily  difcovered,  that  Peru-  Ruflf-'' 

ian  bark  has  a  power  of  flopping  mor-  Ster'^ 

ifications,  it  was  imagined  that  bavins-  ^^^'^eufe 

°  o    of  the 

n  inward  remedy  capable  of  fubduinff  ^atk  in 

°  them, 

A  3  this 
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This  dif- 

covcry 
thought 
.to  be  a 
happy 
event. 


Indifcrl- 
minately 
ufed,  and 
thence 
near  fink- 
iny  Into 
difcredit. 


this  malady,  the  uncertain  ufe  of  thQ 
knife  was  no  longer  neceflary. 

The  inefficacy  of  cordials,  alexiphar. 
mics,  &c.  in  the  cure  of  this  complai 
when  arifing  from  an  internal  caufe,  indu- 
ced the  faculty  to  look  upon  this  difcove- 
ry  as  a  moft  happy  event ;  and  phyfician§ 
and  furgeons  from  every  quarter  teftifiec 
its  power  by  experiment  in  cafes  of  this 
fort  which  came  before  them.  Heifter, 
who  had  only  heard  of  what  it  had  done 
after  fpeaking  of  the  medicines  ^in  com- 
mon ufe,  fays  "  But  if  the  cortex  Peru- 
"  viamis  has  the  efFed:  attributed  to  it,  vA 

need  not  be  troubled  with  fuch  a  traii 
**  of  ineffectual  remedies." 

Unfortunately  however,  like  amputa 
tion,  the  bark  was  indifcriminately  ufe( 
with  equal  expectation  of  fuccefs;  a 
failing  no  doubt  in  many  inftances,  life 
all  other  remedies,  where  unreafonab 
hopes  are  entertained,  it  has  been  n 

fmkini 
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(inking  into  difcredit,  among  thofe  who 
sjxpeded  it  to  be  a  fpecific  in  every  fpecies 
bf  this  difeafe.  A  misfortune  common 
[to  'popular  remedies,  which  under  a  pru- 
dent exhibition  might  haye  been  valuable 
jacquifitions  to  .mankind.  There  cannot 
[  am  perfuaded  be  any  doubt  of  its  pow-  p^J^^^^f^l 
srful  and  advantageous  effedls  in  fome   effe^f.  jn 

f  this  dif- 

kind  of  mortifications      though  effects  order, 
may  have  been  afcribed  to  it  which  were 
Qwing  to  nature.    In  others  if  too  hafti- 
\{y  given,  it  certainly  does  rnifchief.  In 
(Tome,  no  affifjiance  can  be  exped:ed  from  times  of 
lit;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  opium,  timesln-^' 
cf  incifions,  and  fomentations,  in  gan- 
;grened  and  mortified  pa,rts^.    W^e  fhaU 
kherefore  in  the  following  effay  endeavour 
'to  point  out  the  times  and  reafons  for 
kheir  ufe  in  wliich,  as  we  before  observed 
from  Celfus,  the  principal  part  of  medi- 
cine confifts.   And  notwithftanding  the 
words  gangrene  and  fphacelus  have  by 

X  4  able 
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able  writers  been  ufed  as  fynonyinous 
terms,  and  it  may  fometimes  be  difficult 
tQ  draw  the  line  of  diftindlipn ;  yet,  as  dir 
viding  difeafes  into  itages,  has  always 
been  ufeful  in  pr9.<Stice,  and  becaufe  gan- 
grene and  fphacelus  often  require  very 
The  rea-    oppofite  treatment,  we  lhall  divide  them 

fons  foe  _  ' 

divining     ii^to  g^.ngrene,  fphaceloide  gangrene,  and 
and1>      fphacelus,  and  thefe  again  into  local  and 
fpreading.  have  found  thefe  di- 

llindiipns  fufficient  for  every  medical 
purpofe,  without  being  liable  to  thof^ 
niiftakes  in  prad:ice,  which  formerly 
niuft  have  arifen  from  the  divilion  taken 
from  their  caufes,  external  and  internal ; 
as  the  latter  is  frequently  joined  to  the 
former,  and  a  local  gangrene,  &c,  as 
frequently  arifes  from  an  internal  caufe^ 


p  H  A 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ON  LOCAL  GANGRENE. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  Thedif- 
that  abfcefs  and  gangrene,  differ  ofabfcefs 
only  in  degree  of  violence.    In  the  one  ^^"^J^^' 
the  cellular  membrane  and  fkin  are  dif- 
folved  by  a  mild  fuppuration,  in  the  o- 
ther  by  putrefaction ;  but  it  is  impoffible 
to  give  a  better  definition  of  this  difeafe, 
than  Galen  had  already  given.       It  is  on  of 
a  mortification  not  aBually  formed  but  g^^S^ene. 
approaching^    being  the  intermediate 
"  fiate  betwixt  the  height  of  inflammation 
**  and fphacelusT    For  inftance,  the  fine 
blue  inflamed  colour  fometimes  obfervable 
in  the  carbuncle  or  the  blifters  which  hap- 
pen in  great  fwellings  from  accidents,  &c. 
with  a  lively  tenfe  fkin,  are  not  gangrenes 
but  the  height  of  inflammation .  Where- 
as, 
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as,  when  fmall  blifters  are  accompanied 
with  an  inadive  or  Jcind  of  dead  ftate  in 
the  fibres,  a  gangrene  is  taking  place. 
But  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  their 
infenfibility  or  ofFenfive  fmell,  that  they 
are  thoroughly  mortified  ^  for  from  the 
load  of  ferum,  or  lymph,  the  cellular 
membrane  is  fometimes  enlarged  to  a 
mofl  enormouis  fize  ( even  where,  as  in 
the  hands  and  feet  it  pofiefifes  but  little 
fat),  the  limb  has  the  appearance  of  being 
.dead,  and  yet  when  the  difeafed  mem- 
branes, &c.  come  away,  the  tendons  and 
mufcles  underneath  are  left  unhurt :  and 
we  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  perfect- 
ly refiicred,  when  perhaps  it  was  thought 
to  be  incurable. 

Writers  have  fpoken  but  of  one  kind 
of  gangrene  j  there  arc  two  kinds  how- 
ever to  be  met  with  in  practice,  which  re- 
quire veiy  different  treatment  from  each 
other ;   the  inflammatory  gangrene  of 

Hippocrates, 
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Hippocrates,  and  the  gangrene  arifmg 
from,  or  accompanied  with,  an  Emphire- 
ma.  T  he  former  we  have  obferved  may  be 
occafioned  by  a  ftagnation  in  the  juices, 
and. this  may  arife  from  injuries  or  pre- 
ternatural irritability,  accompanied  with 
an  acrid  ftate  of  the  fluids,  or  any  other 
irritating  caufe. 

The  fwoln  parts  lofe  their  inflammato-  Inflam- 
ry  rednefs,  become  either  livid  or  pale,  an  Gangrene 
inadlivity  of  the  fibres  gradually  takes 
place,  a  load  of  yellow  ferum  or  lymph 
ftagnates  in^the  cellular  membrane,  blif- 
ters  from  a  feparation  of  the  cuticle  arife, 
andgreennefs  with  putrefaction  enfuejbut 
without  being  preceded  by,  or  accompa- 
nied with,  any  other  fymptoms  than  fuch 
as  are  ufual  to  common  inflammation  *, 
&c.  If  it  arifes  from  the  height  of  local 

inflammation,  it  muil  at  firft  of  courfe  be  When  lo- 
cal. 

*  See  an  inftance  of  this  kind  in  Wifeman,  book  vi. 

local  3 
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local  'y  it  may  be  local  too  when  it  arifes 
from  a  metaftafis  -f  of  acrid  lymph,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  critical  abfcefs  be- 
come local ;  for  they  only  differ  in  a  de- 
gree of  violence,  But  a  gangrene  from  a 
crifis,  requires  fomewhat  different  treat- 
ment to  that  brought  on  by  accident,  fuch 
as  bruifes,  irritating  fubftances,  &c.  ig 
very  irritable  habits. 

This  is  the  gangrene  in  which  Celfus 
bled  when  the  patient's  ftrength  would 
How        permit;  and  when  it  happens  in  injuries 

treated. 

while  the  inflammation  is  great,  with  a 
ftrong  pulfe,  his  practice  may  often  be 
imitated  with  advantage,  by  leffening 
the  impulfe  of  the  blood ;  but  in  that 
^  arifing  from  a  metaftafis  the  lancet  fhould 
be  ufed  with  more  caution.  I  have  ne- 
ver ventured  to  direct  bleeding  in  this  in- 
il^nce,  well  knowing  the  pulfe  will  fink, 
^nd  debility  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
f  See  Metaftafis,  p.  24.  ob  i,  2,  3,  7. 

come 
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Come  on,  when  acute  fenfation  and  ten- 
fion  are  abated,  by  deadnefs  taking  place  j 
and  that  nervous  energy,  which,  lofs  of 
blood,  and  confequent  abforption  of 
matter  tend  to  deftroy,  fhould  be  preferv- 
ed  as  much  as  poflible. 

It  is  alfo  the  gangrene  in  which  emo- 


lient  fomentations  applied  warm  with-  when  to. 

be  ufed. 

out  fpirits,  or  the  n:innels  being  wrung 
out,  are  proper ;  becauie  they  foften  and 
promotes  a  circulation  in  the  fmall  veA 
fels.    But  when  fwelling,  tenfion,  and 
inflammation,  threaten  a  gangrene ;  the 
firft  ftep  if  poflible  is  to  abate  heat,  by 
innate  coolers,  and  to  remove  the  irritat- 
ing caufe,  or  lefl!en  the  irritability  of 
the  part,  or  both,  by  the  methods  be- 
fore recommended  when  an  abfcefs  pofl'ef- 
fes  too  much  heat.    I  have  feen  remark- 
able good  efFeds,  from  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum,  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  num/' 

hours. 
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hours,  in  abating  inflammation  in  this 
inftance.    But  if  thefe  methods  affifted 
with  fomentations  do  not  fucceed,  and 
velications  accompanied  with  a  deadnefs 
Incifions    of  the  fkirt  make  their  appearance;  the 
be  made,   parts,  as  Galen  long  fmce  advifed,  mufh 
be  unloaded  by  bold  and  free  incifions 
made  into  the  cellular  membrane.  This 
is  the  ftate  in  which  Mr.    Freke  -f*, 
a  well  known   practical  furgeon,  fays 
"  Scarifying  the  fkin  in  a  gangrene  is  an 
**  idle  pra(9;ice,  unlefs  the  furgeon,  if  he 
"  has  fagacity  enough,  when  the  mem- 
"  brane  is  not  deilroyed  but  only  ready 
to  fufFer,  then  cuts  largely  through 
**  both  apd  thereby  lets  out  the  inflam- 
**  ed  juices  which  diftend  it  and  thus 
"  takes  off  the  tenfion.  By  fach  an  ad:, 
**  he  fhews  both  judgment  and  refolu- 
*'  tion.    Such  good  treatment  continued 
**  may  cure  the  patient."  Nor  can  there, 

t  Art  of  Heal.  p.  214. 

under 
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under  thefe  circumftances,  be  any  doutt 
about  the  propriety  of  thi^  pradice,  be- 
caufe  it  ftrikes  at  the  very  root  of  the 
malady.  Afterwards  mild  digeftives  ^f^^^^ 
ihould  be  applied;  nor  muft  emolient  fo- 
mentations or  pultices  be  changed  for 
healirig  cataplafms,  &c.  till  putrefac- 
tion appears.  For  whatever  heats  while 
the  inflammation  exifts,  increafes  the 
difeafe;  and  when  neceffary,  it  is  better 
to  make  the  alteration  gradually  as  the 
difeafe  gains  ground,  by  applying  antifep- 
tic  pultices,  rather  of  the  antiphlogiftic 
kind,  flich  as  Galen  recommends,  com- 
pofed  of  oatmeal,  vinegar,  and  oil.  If 
an  inadvity  in  the  fibres  prevails  beyond 
the  parts  that  were  inflamed,  a  mild  ap- 
plication that  aflfords  a  general  warmth 
will  be  ufeful;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ihould  inflammation  in  thefe  parts  re- 
main, a  neutralized  foft  plafler  is  pre- 
ferable. 

At 
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medidne  ""^^  thcfe  applications  are  firft 

in  this      employed,  before  figns  of  approaching 

fpecies  of  r  o-  T   1  r 

gangrene,  putreiattion  appear,  I  have  found  pur- 
ging with  falts,  &c.  ufeful.  The  bow- 
els are  all  along  to  be  kept  open,  falinc 
medicines  given,  and  when  the  difeafe 
arifes  from  a  metaftalis  of  matter,  I  pre- 
'  fer  Mindererus's  fpirit  on  account  of  its 
promoting  fweat.  The  diet  fhould  al- 
ways correlpond  with  the  medical  inten- 
tion ;  and  by  thefe  means  we  frequently 
prevent  a  gangrene  degenerating  into  a 
jfphaeelus,  the  cellular  membrane  fepa- 
rating  commonly  in  rags,  and  the  whole 
afterwards  going  on  in  its  regular  courfe. 
Bark  Now  though  the  bafk  is  improper 

while  the  inflammation  exifts  i  yet  when 
the  tenfion  is  abated^  the  pulfe  fmk&,r 
figns  of  debility  begin  to  fliaw  them^ 
felves,  and  a  free  difcharge  and  feparation 
commences,  it  feems  to  be  ferviceable  in 
preferving  ftrength,  and  in  promoting 

tlic 


when 
proper 
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the  remainder  of  the  bufinefs.  The 
principal  figns  of  a  ;»;angrene  being  local 
are,  the  mufcles,  &c.  appearing  found 
under  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  fe- 
verifli  fymptoms  difappearing  with  an 
amendment  of  the  patient's  health  foon 
after  the  inflammation  fubfides.  If  thi$ 
be  true,  how  improper  are  the  rules  laid 
down  by  thofe,  who  not  making  a  dif- 
tindtion  betwixt  gangrene  and  fphacelus, 
a4vife  us  to  raife  inflammation  to  flop 
gangrene.  A  feparation  never  takes 
place  till  the  inflammation  is  fubdued  \ ; 
for  the  livor  extends  into  the  inflamed 
parts,  and  the  inflamed  parts  into  thofc 
which  are  found.  Nor  is  the  red  circle 
•^hich  eneompafffj  mortified  parts  any 
augument  in  their  favour ;  for  though 
.  it  is  a  pretty  certain  criterion  of  the  dif- 
^afe  being  flopped,  yet  being  perfectly 
confined,  and  deftitute  both. of  heat  and 

X  See  Celfus» 

Y  pain 
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pain,  it  cannot  be  called  an  inflamma- 
tion, but  a  fymptom  of  life  returning 
into  the  afFcdled  part. 
Gangrene       Howcvcr,  thou?h  acrid  matter  in  a  dif- 

irom  an  ° 

incom-  eafed  habit  of  body,  by  ftagnating  in  the 
fis.  cellular  membrane,  brings  on  a  critical 

gangrene ;  yet  there  is  fometimes  an  in- 
complete crifis  only,  a  morbid  difpofition 
of  the  circulating  juices  ftill  remaining, 
and  inftead  of  relief,  the  body  is-more 
violently  affedted  by  abforption,  by  ner- 
vous irritation,  and  by  a  fedative  power 
in  the  fluids  adling  upon  the  nerves. 

A  man  of  fifty  years  of  age/x^f'a-grofs 
habit  of  body,  from  an  ina)d:ive  and  irre- 
gular life,  after  being  frequently  afflided 
w'ith  the  rheumatifm,  had  an  ulcer  upon 
■^hi^  leg  for  the  fpace  of  twa  or  three 
"ye^rs  /  Wall  whielv tithe  he  enjoy^d^a  bet- 
ter ft  a^te  of  -health  thaft  ulual :  but  the 
'  ulcer  being  healed,  his  rheum  a  tifm  go  t 
"  v^orfe,  and  at  the  end  of  fomething  more 

than 
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than  a  year  he  was  feized  with  a  feverifh 
indifpofition,  which  occafibned  his  hav- 
ing but  very  little  fleep ;  and  in  this 
flate  he  continued  more  than  a  week, 
when  his  fever  increafed  and  confined 
him  to  his  bed  without  reft. 

Thefe.  fymptoms  increafmg  for  four  or 
five  days,  an  inflammation  about  the  fize 
of  a  crown-piece  appeared  near  the  ancle 
in  the  leg  which  had  been  difeafed.  Up- 
on this  a  white  bread  pultic6  was  apj^lied 
^nd  as  he  was  naw  weak  and  low,  ano«' 
dyne  cordials  were  given  •  but  the  fami-^-' 
ly  finding  the  inflammation  increafe,  and. 
he  vlfibly  worfe,  on  the  twenty-efightH 
6f  November,  ne^r  three  weeks  from 
his  firft  feizure,  4nd  about  three  days 
from  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation, 
1  was  defired.to  fee  him. 

I  found  the  poor  man  extremely  weak 
indeed,  and  delirious.  His  pulfe  very- 
Weak,  fluttering,  and  low;  his  looks  quite 

Y  2  wild 
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wild  i  he  was  very  hot  ;  his  tongue  dry  ; 
faultered  in  his  fpeech  ;  he  had  a  violent 
tremor  all  over  him,  with  a  twitcliing  of 
tl^e  ^ndons  and  picking  of  the  bed- 
deaths,  and  his  faeces  came  away  invo- 
luntarily. Upon  removing  the  pultice,  I 
found  all  round  his  ancle  and  the  top  of 
his  foot  invaded  by  a  gangrene  that  was 
advancing  near  to  the  calf  of  his  leg : 
upon  which  I  gave  him  two  fcruples  of 
bark  every  two  hours,  in  flrong  and  fmali 
cinnamon- water,  mixed ;  large  openings 
weriC  m,ade  through  the  membrana  adipo- 
fa,  which  was  quite  fphacelated,  and  the 
mufcles  underneath  appeared  in  the  fame 
Aa^:  but  upon  making  an  inciiion  a 
little  w^ay  into  them,  fome  poor  thin 
blood  was  difcharged.  Fomentations, 
digeftives,  and  the  Tberiaca  Lojidmenjis 
( in  ufe  in  thofe  days )  were  applied ;  and 
from  this  time  he  began  to  amend :  all 
the  bad  fymptoms  gradually  left  him; 

and 
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and  on  the  third  day  a  red  circle,  the  fore- 
runner of  vidory,  encompafTed  the  gan- 
grened part,  which  now  began  to  be 
flabby. 

Next  day  I  was  informed  he  had  pafTed 
a  good  night  5  he  was  become  fenfible ; 
his  urine  let  fall  a  fediment ;  his  pulfe  was 
both  fuller  and  ftronger  ;  his  tongue 
moifter ;  a  feparation  of  the  gangrened 
parts  began  to  take  place,  and  digeftion 
appeared;  and  thefe  lymptoms  impro- 
ving, on  the  fifjth  day  the  bark  began  to 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours  only  for 
ten  days  longer  ;  in  which  time  two  ab- 
fcelTes  were  opened  in  the  calf  of  his  leg 
which  difcharged  a  pint  and  a  half  cxf 
matter  J  and  frcm  this  time  we  had  no 
'  ilifHculty  in  the  cure. 

Since  this  cafe  happened,  I  ha;^e  met 
with  many  inftances  of  the  fame  fort ; 
but  i  do  not  remember  any  one  among 
them  where  mortification  and  death  were 

Y  3  fo 
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fo  near  at  hand  without  one  or  both  hap- 
pening. I  apprehend  it  lliews  the  utmoft 
extent  of  a  gangrene  without  changing 
its  name,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  illuf- 
trates  the  doctrine  jufl  advanced  :  and  as 
a  fphacelus  is  very  often  an  original  dif- 
eafe,  unpreceded  by  a  gangrene,  we 
will  copy  a  v/ell  known  inftance  of  a 
iphaceloide  gangrene  which  feems  to 
have  differed  only  from  this  juft  men- 
Sphace-  tioned  in  degree  of  violence.  For  though 
grenef*"  it  was  Called  a  fphacelus,  the  abfcefs 
what.  which  happened  is  evidence  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  not  being  dead,  and 
confequently  the    affedtion  partook  of 

both  difeafes. 

A  man,  near  fifty  years  of  age,  had 

a  mortification  without  any  manifeft 

external  caufe,  feated  in  the  middle 

*f  of  the  back  of   the  foot,   or  inflep 

near  the  toes.    After  eight  days  trial 

with  deep  fcarifications,    warm  for 

mentation. 
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**  mentations,  cataplafms,  and  cautery, 
&c.  and  cordials  internally,  to  no  pur- 

**  pofe  \  the  fphacelus  fpread  through 
the  whole  foot,  and  had  begun  to  af- 
fe£l  the  tendo  Achillis,  at  which  time 
the  phyfician  and  furgeons  expected  the 
death  of  the  patient  to  be  unavoidable. 

**  They  entertained  no  hopes  from  am- 
putating  the  part,  becaufe  there  was  a 
violent  fever  attending ;  his  tongue  was 
roughand  dry,his looks v/ild, with  thirft, 
reftlelTnefs,  &c.  *  and  he  complained 

^  of  a  pain  and  hardnefs  in  the  fide  of 
his  belly :  fo  that  it  was  unanimoufly 

*  agreed  in  this  defperate  cafe  to  try  the 
'  Jefuits  bark.    Haifa  drachm  of  it  was 

*  given  every  four  hours  to  the  patient, 

*  and  the  next  morning  every  thing  ap- 

*  peared  to  be  jiltered  for  the  better,  even 
^  though  the  firft  dofe  was  given  but  the 
■  evening  before ;  for  the  fever  and  other 

fymptoms  were  mitigated,  and  the  pa- 

Y  4  tient 
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*'  tient  refled  quietly  in  the  night,  nor  had 
**  the  mortification  made  any  advance. 

"  The  next  day  a  kind  of  moifture  was 

difcharged  from  the  affedled  part ;  and 
**  on  the  third  day  after  giving  the  bark, 

there  appeared  two  large  abfceffes  at 
'*  the  ancles,  from  whence  it  was  evident, 
'^that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of 
"  the  mortification  afcending  higher. 
**  The  bark  was  nc|W  given  every  fix 
"  hours  in  the  fame  dofe,  upon  which  a 
**  flight  fever  returned,  nor  was  the  ap-. 

pearance  of  the  matter  fo  laudable  ^ 
"  therefore  it  was  again  exhibited  every- 
**  four  hours  as  at  firfl:,  and  thus  conti- 
*'  nuedfor  the  fpace  of  twenty-eight  days, 
**  After  that,  half  a  drachm  of  the  bark 
"  was  given  every  fixth  hour  again,  for  five 
**  or  fix  days  longer  and  during  the- 
"  whple  time  of  the  cure,  the  patient 
**  took  ten  ounces  of  the  bark. 

"  All  the  mufcles  and  "tendons  of  the- 

foot. 
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foot,  which  were  already  putrefied  by 
**  a  perfect  mortification,  before  the  bark 
"  was  given,  were  gradually  feparated  or 

cafl  off ;  but  the  bones  of  the  toes, 
<*  m€tatarfiiSy  and  tarfus,  were  laid  bare 
**  and  cut  off  by  degrees  as  they  became 

corrupted. 

"  The  whole  cure  was  completed  in 
"  about  feven  months,  fo  that  the  pa- 
"  tient  could  walk  with  a  wooden  leg ; 
**  and  afterwards  acquired  a  good  ftate  of 

health  * and  as  thefe  effedls  are  com- 
mon to  the  bark  in  fimilar  inftances,  I 
think  they  proved  what  Sir  John  Pringle-f* 
afferts,  "  That  in  gangrenes,  where  the  Bark, 

when  s 

**  veffels  are  relaxed,  the  blood  diffolved  fpecific. 
**  or  difpofed  to  pulrefaftion,  either  from 
**  a  bad  habit,  or  the  abforption  of  pu- 
**  trid  matter,  the  bark  is  a  fpecific." 

*  See  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  426.  or  Van  Swiet.  Com. 
on  Boer.  Aph.  v.  iv.  p,  104, 
f  Ob.  p.  336. 

In 
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Some  of  In  thefe,  and  other  inflances  we 
itsertects. 

might  mention,  the  bark  fcems  to  have 
fupported  nervous  energy,  to  have  cor- 
reded  an  ill  ftate  of  the  juices,  and  to 
have  enabled  nature  to  expel  the  materia 
morhi  from  the,  blood  \  becaufe  the  deli- 
rium difappeared,  the  pulfe  was  raifed, 
a  red  circle  encompafled  the  gangrened 
parts,  the  difeafe  w^as  ftopped,  and  ab- 
fcefles  near  to  the  putrid  parts  followed 
its  being  taken.  Thefe  abfceffes  have  al-^ 
ways  been  efteemed  indications  of  fafe- 
ty ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  up- 
on a  complete  crifis  being  thus  obtained, , 
the  patient  will  recover  if  he  has  flrength 
enough  to  fupport  the  difcharge. 

The  other  kind  of  this  diforder  is  al- 
gangrene.  fo  fomctimes  local,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  gangrenous  emphyfeijiay  which  is- 
the  charad:eriftic  of  the  difeafe,  and  dif- 
covers  the  tragedy  that  is  a6ting  under 
the  fkin  before  it  is  apparently  affedled  j 

the 
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le  flefh  being  perfeitly  fenfible  to  every 
npreffion,  and  difcharging  blood  freely 
3on  incifions  being  made.    It  is  hard 
1  difcover  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  which 
•oduce  this  affedion,  though  the  cellu- 
r  membrane  is  deftroyed  and  becomes 
i  itrid  almdft  at  the  onfet  of  the  difeafe: 
obably  they  are  highly  adlive  and  pof- 
Xs  great  acrimony  j  and  perhaps  fome 
nd  of  fermentation  may  arife  upon  their 
:ing extravafated.    All  we  know  with 
trtainty  is,  that  imriiediat'ely  upon  their 
gnating,  air- bubbles  are  formed,  and  a 
tulent  fwelling  and  putrefaction  are  the 
nfequences.    It  muft  however  be  ob- 
rved,  that  this  differs  yery  much  from 
;  emphyfema  attending  fractured  ribs, 
in  which  the  fluids  are  generally 
e  from  acrimony ;  and  we  have  therefore 
ed  the  epithet  gangrenous  to  diftin- 
ih  one  from  the  other. 

^      ,  No 
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Scrotutn 
a  com- 
mon feat 
of  tViis 
difeafe. 


No  part  of  the  body  is  more  Cubjed  to 
this  diforder  than  the  Jcrotum  ;  fome- 
times  in  confequence  of  urine  having 
made  its  way  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
through  openings  confequent  of  ftridures 
in  the  urethra ^  and  fometimes  in  confe- 
quence of  inflammation  brought  on  by  a 
metaftafis  of  matter,  &c.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  how  a  difeafe  of  tliis  kind  may 
happen  from  urine  lodging  in  the  cells 
and  becoming  very  a(5tive  by  heat  and 
ftagnation  3  or  when  it  happens  from  a 
metaftafls,  I  think  with  Hildanus  *  it 
*'  may  be  owing  to  the  moifture  and 
**  laxity  of  the  part,  and  being  near  to 
**  feveral  emun<ft:ories"  that  fecret  excre- 
mentitious  fluids,  which,  by  a  tardy  paf- 
fage,  acquire  acrimony.  Thefcrotumi"^ 
one  of  thofe  parts  of  the  body  which 
fooneft  putrify  when  deprived  of  life 


*  Cent.  5.  ob.  77.  p.  468. 
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gangrenous  emphyfema  foon  fhewlng 
tfelf  there  in  dead  bodies  :    and  whe- 
L  her  the  reafons  juft  affigned  for  its  hap- 
oening  be  true  or  falfe,  I  think  we  may 
aence  conclude,  that  there  is  a  local  caufc 
Yi  the  fcrotu7n  for  the  gangrene  of  which 
are  fpeaking. 

This  kind  of  g-anerene,  when  local,  is  pam 

^     ^        ^  ^  itaffeas 

)onfined  to  the  cellular  membrane  imme-  when  la- 

iately  under  the  Ikin ;  nor  do  the  parts 

nderneath  loofe  their  natural  colour,  or 

:re  they  diftended  with  wind  for  fome 

ime;  and  the  blood  in  them  alfo  retains 

;s  ufual  colour  and  fluidity  during  the 

rogrefs  of  the  difeafe.  But  of  all  others^ 

bat  which  arifes  from  rrine  efcaping  in- 

» the  cellular  membra  .le  of  the  fcrotum, 

I  a  good  habit  of  body,  is  mofl:  cer- 

linly  in  this  predicament,  and  claims  our 

prft  notice  on  account  of  its  fimplicity : 

I  it  teaches,  if  we  can  remove  the  irritat- 

Igj  caufe  together  with  the  gangrenous 

air. 
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air,  wc  put  an  end  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
complaint ;  becaufe  when  the  urine  and 
wind  are  difcharged  by  a  large  incifion, 
we  readily  cure  the  ulcer  by  mild  antifep- 
tic  cataplafms,  digeflives,  &c. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between 
this  and  the  emphyfematous  gangrene 
arifing  from  a  complete  metajiajis  of  mat- 
ter in  the  fcrotum  for  as  foon  as  it  be- 
gins to  refemble  a  blown  bladder,  the 
bufinefs  is  to  m'».ke  a  large  incifion  to  let 
out  the  confined  air.  For  by  waiting 
for  fuppuration,  which  can  feldom  of 
never  happen,  we  fuffer  the  putrefadion 
to  increafe  and  give  the  gangrenous  ichor 
an  opportunity  of  fpreading  along  the. 
cellular  membrane.  Whereas  when  the 
air  is  fet  at  liberty  and  digeftive  ballams, 
&c.  applied,  we  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
^ifeafe*.    However,  when  the  ;7z<?/<^tf- 

*  Docs  not  the  fuccefe  of  this  praflice  confirm  our 
opinion  about  the  efFeds  of  letting  out  confined  air  >n 

abfccffes? 
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Hs  is  complete,  more  muft  be  done  to  re- 
:over  the  patient  j  and  after  taking  fome 
lotice  of  the  attendant  f)'mptoms,  we 
ihall  be  more  particular  about  the  exter- 
lal  and  internal  treatment  that  may  be 
jecefiary. 

When  this  kind  of  gangrene  is  per- 
edly  local,  it  feldom,  if  properly  treated, 
:)Ccafions  any  other  kind  of  fever  than 
I'uch  as  is  common  to  local  inflammation  ^ 
:)ut  when  the  crifis  is  incomplete,  like  toms? 
ihe  partial  crifis  we  iiave  already  fpoken 
•fin  the  inflammatory  gangrene,  the  fever 
icrcafes  with  delirium,  tremor,  a  quick, 
[e^eak,  fluttering  pulfe,  a  wildnefs  in  the 
)oks,  and  other  defper?  :e  fymptoms  that 
|iill  be  defcribed  in  tht  cafes  we  fhall  re- 

fccfjp3?  For  the  only  difference  is,  that  gangrenous  air 
jfliduces  moreviolenteffeds  than  atmofpheric  air,  which 
KCrs'rt^  extra^  and  becomes  more  aftive  from  being  con- 
ed in  the  cavity  of  a  common  gathering. 

late; 
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late  :  wherefore  no  time  is  to  be  loft  in 
the  purfuit  of  adtive  meafures  to  ftop  the 
difeafe. 

For  this  purpofe  incifions  are  to  be  made 

How  to     .  , 

be  treat-  mto  the  Jcrotum,  not  only  to  difcharge 
gangrenous  air,  but  that  antifeptic  dreff- 
ings  may  be  applied  fuited  to  the  ftate  of 
inflammation.  If  confiderable,  they 
ftiQuld  be  incapable  of  increafmg  it,  and 
therefore  fpirit  of  fea-falt  in  water,  which 
is  a  cooling  antifeptic  and  feems  to  have  a 
property  of  corre6ting  the  acrimony  by 
which  air- bubbles  are  raifed,  fliould  bg 
applied ;  nor  can  w^e  in  this  place  omit 
making  a  fhort  abftrad  of  the  notable 
inftanc^  in  the  Baron  Van  Swieten's 
Commentaries,  which  extended  this 
pradlice. 

"  A  man,  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  ro- 
**  buft  and  healthy  conftitution,  after 
**  a,  flight  ftrangury,  and  taking  terebin- 
<*  thinated  balfam  of  fulphur,  felt  a  paia 

^"1 
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'     in  the  perineum,  and  a  furprizing  tre- 
**  mor  both  in  the  fcrotum  and  penis. 

*  *'  Arf  emollient  fomentation  was  applied 
* "  outwardly ;  he  was  let  blood  and  took 

♦  •*  fome  cooling  purges,  &c.  but  with- 

•  '*  out  any  great  advantage,  for  he  could 
***  only  make  a  few  drops  of  very  foetid 
**•  water  with  great  difficulty.  On  the 
' "  feventh  day  the  fcrotum  was  fwelled  to 
'  **  a  monftrous  fize,  as  alfo  one  fide  of 
^  •*  the  fpongious  fubflance  of  the  penis, 
'  <*  The  next  day  the Jcrotumheing  gangre- 
'  "  ned,burft  and  difcharged  a  bloody  fanies; 
'  *'  and  one  fide  of  the  penis  fecmed  to  be 

•  •*  afFcd:ed  with  the  fame  diforder.  Up- 
***  on  this,  antifcptic  foricntations  and  ca- 
***  taplafms  were  appl'ed.  Scarifications 
* "  were  made ;  and  as  the  putrefaflion  was 
'  **  terrible,  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  diluted  with 
'  **  fix  times  the  quantity  of  water,  was 
' "  applied  to  the  gangrened  parts,  which 
♦ «'  prevented  the  mifchief  from  fpreading 

Z  farther 
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"  farther.  Afterwards  more  deep  fcari- 
fications  were  made,  and  the  parts  being 
covered  with  linen  cloth  dipped  in  the 
**  fame  mixture,  &c.  the  gangrene  v/as 
**  perfe(ftly  fubdued,  and  a  feparation  of 
the  dead  parts  which  extended  to  the 
groin,  followed." 

Indeed,  if  we  may  form  any  judgment 
about  the  effedls  of  this  remedy  from  the 
flopping  of  the  gangrene  after  the  gran- 
grenous  air  is  difcharged,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  doing  good  fervice  :  but 
when  the  gangrene  is  flopped,  the  pu- 
trid floughs  will  come  away  more  readily 
under  the  ufe  of  a  mild  digeftive  balfam, 
with  as  much  decodlion  of  myrrh  beat 
into  it  as  it  will  conveniently  take.  For 
whether  thefe  dreffings  mix  with  the 
matter  in  the  fore  or  not,  if  they  are  of 
a  proper  confiftence,  they  drain  upon  and 
unite  with  the  folid  parts,  and  defend  them 
from  the  efte<fts  of  acrimony.  The  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  parts  may  be  covered  with  the  ca- 
;  taplafm  compofcd  of  oil,  vinegar,  and 
<  oatmeal,  made  by  boiling  the  oil  and 
^  vinegar  together,  and  then  ftirring  in  as 
imuch  oatmeal  as  will  give  it  a  proper 
d-confiftence ;  which  is  a  good  antifcptic, 
rand  by  promoting  perfpiration  commonly 
[produces  the  efFeds  we  defire. 

But  where  the  inflammation  is  ovei^- 
ccome  by  a  mortification  taking  place, 
ffpirituous  antifeptics  joined  with  thebal- 
ifams,  or  uled  as  lotions,  are  more  power- 
ful affiftants.  To  the  inflamed  parts 
liirrounding  the  gangrene,  a  cooling  de*- 
ifenfativc  may  be  applied^  but  ta  thofe 
pwhich  are  become  putrvi,  the  ftale  beer 
ipultice,  with  the  adc^ition  of  powdered 
xhamomile  flowers,  wormwood,  ot  other 
Kvarm  antifeptics,  according  to  the  degree 
Df  putreFadion,  is  preferable.  But  I  do  not 
jipprove  of  the  pradice,  in  this  inftance,  of 
ifomenting  with  hot  ftupes,  however  me- 

Z  2  dicated. 
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Hot  fo-    dicatcd,  before  the  air  is  fct  at  liberty  • 

menta-  ■'  ' 

tion,»  nor  even  then,  otherwife  than  the  appli- 
Wal.*^  cation  of  flannels  wet  in  an  antifeptic 
decoction  made  warm,  to  walh  off  ofFen- 
five  matter.  Becaufe  w^e  have  undeni- 
able evidence  that  they  accelerate  the 
abforption  of  putrid  matter,  and  alfo  dif- 
'  pcrfe  it  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
probably  rarify  and  render  more  adive 
the  gangrenous  air.  We  fhall  hereafter 
(hcvv^,  by  plain  fads,  that  hot  fomenta- 
tions increafe  putrefaction  in  putrid  ul- 
cers. And  {hould  we  employ  an  hazard- 
ous remedy  where  increafing  the  circula- 
tion is  not  the  point  in  view  ?  I  have 
never  ufed  them  for  feveral  years  in  a 
gangrene  attended  with  an  empbyfema, 
except  by  way  of  lotion  ;  and  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  I  have  fucceedcd  more  expc- 
ditioufly  and  fafely  without  their  afiift- 
ance. 

Regarding  the  internal  treatment,  it 

muft 
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muft  be  obferved,  that  the  flate  of  inflam-  Jr"a/."*^ 
1  mation,  and  the  fymptoms  attending  it,  ^^^^ 
i  ihbuld  not  induce  us  to  uie  the  lancet 
J  after  the  emphyfema  begins  to  appear  : 
i  for  though  it  may  abate  heat,  yet  the  cir- 
( culation  in  this  appendage  being  naturally 
iweak  and  flow,  by  abating  the  adlion  of 
tthe  heart  and  rendering  it  incapable  of 
i  forcing  the  blood  through  the  fmall  vef- 
(  fels,  it  aggravates  the  complaint.  Mr. 
1  Douglas*  has  given  uis  a  cafe  where  fix 
ounces  of  blood  only,  taken  from  a  man 
<  of  a  full  habit  of  body  with  a  quick  full 
lhard  pulfe,  brought  on  a  mortificatioi> 
I  the  fize  of  a  crown  pie  /e  in  an  inflam- 
I  mation  of  the  Jcrotum^  after  the  opera* 
ttion  of  the  hydrocele,  where  no  cmphy- 
ifcma  appeared.    The  pulfe  funk  amaz* 
ingly  after  the  bleeding ;  the  fwelling  of 
tthe  affeded  part  increafed;  and  he  ven- 
Itures  to  affirm  that  if  the  patient  had 

*  On  Hydrocele  149. 

Z  3  loft 
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loft  twelve  or  fixteen  ounces  of  blood, 
the  whole  fcrotum  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  mortified,  and  the  event,  have 
proved  fatal.  Nor  is  this  the  only  cafe 
he  relates  where  bleeding  feems  to  have 
had  a  fimilar  effcdl  *. 

On  Thurfday,  a  gentleman  between 
**  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  had,  it  was 
^*  thought,  a  fwellingof  his  tefticles  from 
-a- gonorrhoea  being  fupprelTed  ;  and 
^-^  going  as  ufqal  into  company,  and  in- 
dulging^  himfelf,    the  fwelling  was 
fi*;  much  increafed  and  attended  with 
*^  weight  and  great  pain.    They  feemed 
*5.  to  be  not  only  much  enlarged  but  alfo 
*i'  inflamed ;  the  fubftance  of  the fcrotum 
had  acquired  a  uniform  globular  ap- 
pearance  and  was  equal  in  fize  to  a 
large  (hecp's  bladder  blown.  The  pain 
*^  was  not  folely  confined  to  the  fcrotum 
fif  but  feemed  to.  follow  the  direction  of 

»  Cafe  8th.  p.  210. 

**  the 
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•  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  gave  him  a 
good  deal  of  uneafinefs  in  his  loins.  His 
piilfe  was  quick,  but  neither  full  nor 
'  hardj  his  thirft  was  coniidcrable  and 
attended  with  univerfal  heat. 
"  It  was  recommended  to  him  to  lofe 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  immediately,  to 
take  a  cooling  purge,  to  lie  in' bed,  and 
"  to  make  ufe  of  the  fotu^  communis , 
"  morning  and  evening,  covering  th^ 
fcrotum  afterwards  with  a  cataplafm 
of  bread,  milk,  and  oil ;  to  keep  the 
parts  fufpended  with  a  bag-trufs,  and 
*'  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley  water, 
and  fuch  fmall  dilutirg  liquors,  as  alfb 
to  be  fparing  in  his|rdiet,  and  to  con- 
fine  himfelf  to  water  gruel,  panada  or 
'  ^*  fomefuch  food.    On  Friday  morning 
'  **  his  fcverifh  iymptoms  were  much  a- 
"     bated,  though  he  had  pafled  the  night 
**  but  indifferently,  the  pain  being  con- 
*^  fent  and  very  great.    The  tenfion  and 

.  '  fwelling 
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"  fwelllng  were  not  leffened,  but,  on  the 
"  contrary,  increafed  j  for  the  fpcrmatic 
'*  chord  was  obferved  to  be  more  cnlarg- 

ed,  and  much  harder.  He  was  or- 
**  dered  to  be  bleed  again  immediately ;  to 
•*  continue  diluting  plentifully,  and  to 
•*  take  a  fcruple  of  nitre  every  four  hours 
"  in  a  draught  of  barley  water,  or  fome 
"  other  fmall  liquor  ;  alfo  the  fotus  and 

cataplafm  to  be  repeated.  He  com- 
**  plained  to-day  likewife,  of  a  tickling 
**  cough,  which  he  faid  increafed  the 
**  pain  in  the  fcrotum  very  much  ;  for 

this  he  was  directed  to  take  half  a 

fcruple  of  the  foap  pill,  at  night. 

'*  On  Saturday  it  was  found  he  had 
*'  pafTed  the  night  much  better,  but  ftill 

his  pain  was  very  conliderable,  with 
**  the  fwelling  arid  tenfion  not  at  all  abat- 

ed.  In  one  part  there  was  an  evident 
**  fluctuation  of  matter,  which  pointed 
<*  outwards ;  all  thoughts  therefore  of 

**  refolving 
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refolving  the  tumor  were  laid  afide  at 
prefcnt,  and  maturation  was  encouraged 

•  **  by  fubftituting  the  cataplafma  maturans 
*"  in  the  place  of  the  former.  The  pa- 
***  tient  was  diredcd  alfo  to  take  his  foap 
***  pills  at  night. 

**  On  Sunday  the  fluctuation  of  matter 
was  very  manifeft,  though  the  quantity 

•  **  feemed  to  be  but  fmall ;  in  order  there- 
'  **  fore  to  evacuate  the  matter,  an,d  to  fet 

•  **  the  parts  fomewhat  at  liberty,  an  open- 

•  ing  was  made  by  an  expert  furgeon,  and 
•**  a  fmall  quantity  of  very  foetid  matter 
***  wasdifcharged.  The  pain  was  not  in  the 

leaft  relieved  by  this  operation ;  the 
fwelHng  was  not  dim^niflied,  nor  was 
it  any  fofter  to  the  touch  j  but  in  a 
'"few  hours  all  the  fymptoms  became 
worfc,  and  the  tenfion  was  extended 
to  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

On  Monday  morning  the  wound 

"  juicer) 
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«*  (ulcer)  was  covered  with  a  flough  at 
"  the  bottom,  the  edges  looked  crude, 
«^  and  the  fmell  was  extremely  offenfive ; 
*'  the  colour  of  the  part  was  changed 
**  from  a  florid  hue  to  a  deep  red;  the 
*'  pulfe  intermitted  very  frequently,  and 
**  here  and  there  upon  the  abdomen  were 

fmall  veficcations.  After  this,  thougli 

deep  fcarifications  were  made,  warm 
^*  digeftives,  antifeptic  fomentations, 
**  with  fpt,  vini  camphor :  and  the  cata- 

plaf?na  e  cymeno  applied;  he  died  in 
*•  the  evening. 

**  Upon  opening  the  fcrotum,  matter 
^*  was  found  difFufed  through  its  cellular 
"  fubftance,  as  well  as  through  the  tegu- 
**  ments  of  the  abdomen,  in  fmall  quan- 
^*  tity,  little  more  than  was  fufficient  to 

ftain  the  Icnife,  of  a  moft  offenfive 
.  ^*  fmell.    Each  tellicle  in  its  tunica  'ua- 

ginaliSf  appeared  to  be  very  confider- 

ably  enlarged,  as  alfo  the  fpermatic 

chord 
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chord  J  but  upon  cutting  through  the 
tunica  vaginalis^  the  tefticle  and  ^'/'/V/i//-? 
^'  mus  were  found  in  a  perfe(5t  found  flate, 
I  "  rot  the  leafl  enlarged  in  their  iize,  nor 
•**  ciicoloured,  or  at  all   difeafed :  the 
'**  whole  bulk  of  the  part  was  made  up  of 
the  fubUance  of  the  fcrotum,  and  the 
**  tunica  yagijialis,  which  was  two- thirds 
*"  of  an  inch  thick,  and  extended  to  the 
fpermatic  chord  as  lar  as  the  rings  of 
•**  the  abdominal  mufcles.    There  was 
no  matter  between'the  tunica  albuginea 
and  tunica  vaginalis,  nor  in  fliort  any 
where  clfe,    excepting  the  quantity 
mentioned  above,  diffused  through  the 
cellular  membrane  :  a  /id  though  it  is  a 
"  generally  received  opinion,  that  a  hernia 
.humor alii  is  a  difeafe  of  the  tefticle  it^ 
'■'*  felf,  yet  in  this  inftancc  the  tunica  v^-, 
*'\gmalis  and  not  the  body  of  the  tcflicle 
"  was  the  feat  of  the  complaint.''  And 
lio  not  we  iind  it  always  fo  in  the  fe- 

paration 
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paration  of  the  parts  by  the  difeafe  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking  ? 

We  fhould  be  cautious  therefore  in 
fufFering  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  to 
be  lefTened,  either  by  diet  or  medicines, 
after  the  emphyfema  has  begun  to  appear; 
nor  fhould  any  applications  be  ufed  that 
may  promote  the  abforption  of  matter. 
The  fever  arifing  from  local  inflamma- 
tion will  be  removed  by  topical  remedies, 
and  immediately  making  a  large  incifion 
into  the  inflamed  par(s.  Keeping  the 
bov/els  open,  and  giving  faline  draughts, 
with  fmall  dofes  of  opium  where  in- 
creafed  irritability  requires  it,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  while  the  fever  makes  them  ne- 
ceflary ;  drinking  /pirit  of  nitre-punchj^ 
&c.  for  common  drink.  But  as  foon  as 
the  pulfe  begins  to  fink  from  the  inflam- 
mation being  abated,  the  bark  fhould  be 
given  either  joined  with  thefe  remedies, 
with  fpirit  of  fait,  fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol, 

by 
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by  itfelf,  or  with  wine,  as  the  degree  of 
.  heat,  putrefadion,  and  ftrength  may  re- 
c  quire. 

By  this  treatment  I  have  repeatedly 
ffeen  a  happy  iffue  of  the  difeafe  in  quef- 
ttion  ;  and  though  it  not  unfrequcntly 
happens  that  the  teflicles  are  left  quite 
bare  for  a  time,  yet  they  are  again  cove- 
red with  a  new  fkin  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parts ;  even  in  thofe  defperate  cafes 
where  from  the  great  lofs  of  fubflance 
one  would  at  firft  imagine  it  could  not 
poflibly  happen  :  with  which  every  man 
converfant  in  bufinefs  mud  be  well  ac- 
.quainted.    But  we  will  illuftrate  what 
vwe  have  been  faying  by  feme  cafes. 

A  man,  aged  fifty-fix^  of  a  very  grofs 
habit  of  body  from  hard  drinking  and  an 
inadive  life,  on  February  24th,  1752, 
complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  his  head; 
his  tongue  was  dry,  and  his  body  hot  and 
collive,  with  a  quick  and  weak  pulfej 

wherefore 
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wherefore  I  gave  him  a  gentle  purgfi 
which  procured  two  flools,  and  afterwards 
a  fahne  julep  with  barley  water  5  yet  his 
fever  rather  increafed,  and  appearing  to  be 
of  the  flow  nervous  kind,  fome  pulvis 
contryervce  compqfitiis  was  added  to  thefc 
renjedies. 

Oh  the  28  th  I  found  the  fcrotum  pro- 
"digioufly  fv/elled  without  any  very  great 
degree  of  inflammation.  I  obferved  a 
particular  wildnefs  in  his  looks,  which 
made  me  apprehenfive  of  a  gangrene  j 
and  notwith {landing  the  part  was  fo- 
mented and  covered  with  the  Theriaca 
Londinenjis y  the  fcrotum  next-  day  was 
enlarged  to  the  fize  of  a  child's  head, 
about  three  years  of  age,  and  the  penis 
in  proportion.  Upon  deep  incilions  be- 
ing made,  an  amazing  quantity  of  wind 
was  difcharged.  All  the  integuments 
down  to  the  tunica  albuginea  were  entire- 
\y  mortified;  the  tefticles  and  their  veflels 
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only  remaining  free  from  putrefadion. 
fie  had  now  a  weak  fluttering  pulfe,  a 
aniverfal  reftleflnefs,  his  fceces  came  away 
^voluntarily,  and  he  was  delirious.  He 
fvas  dreffed  with  digeflive  balfam  added 
p  the  other  applications,  and  this  day  at 
ight  in  the  morning  he  began  to  take 
^wo  fcruples  of  bark  every  three  hours.  - 

Next  morning  (29th)  at  ten  o'clock, 
ihe  mortification  had  made  but  little 
•jrogrefs,  though  the  reft  of  the  fymp- 
Dms,  except  the  wild  looks,  continued 
iiuch  the  fame ;  but  the  day  following 

red  circle  encompaffed  the  mortified 
larts,  he  had  got  fomereft,  to  which  he 
las  a  flranger,  and  his  pulf .  was  confider-i 
My  raifed.  The  dead  began  to  fepa- 
ite  from  the  living  parts  in  a  fhort  time, 
ccompanied  with  digeftion.  He  became 
iiite  fenfible,  an  abfcefs  appeared  near 
je  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
ihich  was  opened  and  difcharged  good 

matter 
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matter  ;  and  afterwards  another  abfcefa 
formed  in  perinao  and  round  the  redlum, 
containing  more  than  a  pint  of  pus;  but 
it  being  let  out  we  met  with  no  other  in- 
terruption to  the  cure ;  and  fo  much  ilcin 
was  preferved,  as  covered  the  tefticles. 
He  took  about  feven  ounces  of  bark  in 
the  whole,  which  I  apprehend  aflifted 
the  fuppuration  ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  good 
ftate  of  health  many  years  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

A  gentleman,  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
■who  had  fuffered  from  a  ftridlure  in  th 
urethra  fome  years  before,  though  n 
ways  intemperate,  had  after  two  or  thn 
days  illnefs  a  metaftafisof  matter  into  t 
Jcrotum  }  a  gangrenous  ejnphyfema  foi 
lowed  J  and  the  fymptoms  of  a  gan| 
grene  beginning  to  appear,  my  afliftan 
was  defired.  I  found  him  in  a  fever,  wi 
a  quick  weak  pulfej  his  bowels  had  b 
opened,  and  1  immediately  ordered  a  fr 

incifi 
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iciiion  to  be  made  into  the  affe(5led  part : 
large  quantity  of  air  was  difcharged,  and 
e  found  all  the  membranes  in  the  inlide 
'  the fcrofiim  putrefied    Antifeptic  di- 
;ftives  were  applied,  and  the  whole 
'^otim  was  covered  with  a  cataplafm  oi 
tmeal,  vinegar  and  oil.    Cooling  anti- 
lotic  draughts  with  laudanum,  were  or- 
ired  this  evening,   and  next  morning 
.\ding  the  heat  abated,   he  began  the 
rk  ^  and  by  continuing  the  fame  drefT- 
>gs  twice  a  day,  recovered :  a  great  part  of 
e  fcrotum  Houghed  away  ;  the  tefticles 
nre  left  bare,  but  their  covering  was  re- 
red,  with  a  new  fkin.  Since  this  I  have 
m  feveral  fimilarinftances*  but  it  would 
ufelefs  to  defcribe  them,  becaufe  they 
(except  one  in  a  worn  out  conftitu^ 
in)  terminated  under  the  fame  kind  of 
titment  in  the  fame  manner.    This  ac- 

^See  Hildan.  cent,  5.  ob.  76  &  77,  and  Van  Sweic. 
'432- 

^  *  count 
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count  materially  differs  from  that  given  by 
Hildanus  *,  who  owns  that  of  analmoft 
infinite  number  of  perfons  whom  he  had 
feen  with  a  gangrene  of  the  fcrotum,  he 
never  knew  one  recover ;  fo  that  he  ftooi 
amazed  at  a  cure  of  this  kind  communi- 
cated by  Holzemius,  as  a  prodigy  in  the 
art,  declaring  that  neither  himfelf  nor 
any  other  phyfician  in  his  days  faw  or 
heard  of  the  like.  I  can  no  way  afligna 
reafon  for  fuch  a  declaration,  unlefs  wc 
fuppofe  it  owing  to  a  treatment  different 
from  that  ufed  by  the  moderns ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  cafes  referred  to 
by  thefe  writers,  fomentations  feem  to  have^ 
been  omitted  and  the  affeded  parts  fponta- 
neotiflv  feparated  under  antifeptic  cata- 
plafms  alone. 
Notal-  This  kind  of  local  gangrene  is  not 
Sd'tr  wholly  confined  to  fcrotum ),  for  we 
tm^"°'  meet  with  it,  though  very  rarely,  in  the 

*  lb.  Sec  aifg  Vander  Wicl,  cent.  prim.  ob.  85. 
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.iremities  after  accidents  :  the  ftagna- 
g  fluids,  whether  blood  or  lymph,  ge- 
.iting  air  which  fpreads  itfelf  flowly, 
■  in  no  great  quantity,  to  fome  di- 
iiice  through  the  cellular  membrane, 
fornaerly  gave  an  inftance  of  this  kind, 
here  I  thought  the  patient  was  cured  by 
rk  and  nitre,  after  incifions  were  made 
d  digeflives  applied  ;  but  I  have  fince 
irned,  that  incifionS  ^nd  topical  appli- 
tions  alone  flopped   the  progrefs  of 
(s  difeafe,  and  I  only  give  the  bark 
ervvards  to  finifh  the  cure. 
At  that  time,  I  thought  thefe  to  be 
•eading  gangrenes  ;  but  I  ar..i  perfuaded, 
lere  the  eitiphyfetha  does  i>ot  affect  the 
ifcles  in  the  manner  we  fhall  defcribe, 
it  they  are  local ;  becaufe  they  are  almoft 
tainly  cured,  if  the  habit  be  any  thing 
erable.     In   the  limbs    I  apply  an 
)dyne  defenfative  above  the  inflamed 
ts,  which  commonly  brings  on  per- 
A  a  ?  fpiration 


inftance  of 
nervous 
affcdion 
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fpiration  ;  but  in  other  refpeds  I  treat 
them  like  a  local  gangrene  of  the  fcro^ 
turn.  The  wild  look  which  fometimes 
happens  in  this  inftance,    is   not  any 
argument  in  favour  of  their  not  being 
local  3    for   it  may   be    obferved  that 
it  is  fometimes  prefent    in  local  gan- 
grenes, and  abfent  in  thofe  which  are 
A  cunous  fpreading  ;  and  vice  verfa,  owing  probably 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nerves.    I  therefore 
look  upon  this  to  be  a  curious  inftance  of 
fiervous  afFed;ion  in  particular  habits  j  for 
the  approach  of  death,  in  the  difeafed 
part,  feems  to  communicate  horror  to  the 
whole  body,   becaufe   it  difappears  aj 
foon  as  the  local  complaint  is  relieved. 
In  thefe  iriftances,  I  have  long  preferred 
common  faline  draughts,  fpirit  of  nitre, 
fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  fpirit  of  IV' 
to  nitre ;  becatife  it  is  apt  to  difagreew  .  .. 
the  ftomach :  and  though  they  may 

cool  equal  to  nitre,  yet  they  are 

power 
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owerful  antiieptics,  and  fufficient  cool- 
rs,  till  the  inflammation  and  fever  per- 
ait  a  jundtion  with  the  bark. 

It  is  faid,  gangrenes  in  armies  "and  nor-  Gangrene 
aern  countries  often  arife  from  the  pe- 
ttration  of  frofty  particles ;  and  to  pre- 
nnt  its  degenerating  into  a  fphacelus,  we 
;e  directed  to  apply  fnow  or  cold  water  ; 
ad,  if  authority  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
iiey  will  commonly  be  fufficient  for  the 
urpofe.    Whereas  we  are  told,  the  im- 
?ediate  application  of  heat  quickens  the 
jogrefs  of  putrefadion,  and  ought  to  be 
x)ided.    This  fubjed  is  difcriTed  in  the 
^4th  and  following  fedicps    of  the 
aron  Van  Swieten's  Commentary,  to 
iiich  I  refer    not  having  fufficient  ex- 
irience  myfelf  to  determine  whether 
5:S  method  of  treatment  will  prevent  a 
Drtification  from  frofl,  Scc.taking  place. 

the  gangrenes  I  have  met  with  of 
?s  fort,  the  hand,  for  inllance,  is  excef- 
A  a  3  fively 
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lively  cold,  and  violently  fwelled ;  and  the 
Ikin  and  cellular  membrane,  are  loaded 
with  ferum,  or  lymph  :  but  it  common- 
ly gives  way  to  a  mild  ftale  beer,  or  vi- 
negar pultice ;  though  Ibmetimes  fcari- 
jBcations  are  neceffary  to  unload  the  part. 
Hence  we  may  learn  what  is  meant  by  a, 
local  gangrene,  and  how  it  ought  to  hd^ 
treated.  Saying  more  upon  the  fn.biect 
would  be  fuperfluous. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

SPREADING  QANGRENES- 

THE  gangrene  which  arifes  limply 
from  inflammation,  and  a  confer 
t^uent  ftagnation  of  the  juices,  whether 
ifrom  an  injury  or  a  metaftafis  of  matter, 
•fometimes  degenerates  into  a  fphacelus, 
.and  afFe6ting  the  whole  body  deftroys  the 
jpatient  5  but  as  it  ceafes  to  be  a  gangrene 
Ibefore  it  makes  this  progrefs,  Vt  muft  be 
{treated  of  in  another  chapter/ 

The  fpreading  gangrene,  of  which  we 
mow  mean  to  fpeak,  is  that  accompanied 
>with  a  gangrenous  emphyfema  j^and  feems  Caufe. 
tto  arife  principally  from  a  gangrenous 
(difpofition  in  the  juices,  or,  asWifeman 
ijBxprefTes  it,  from  the  degeneration  of  hu- 
i^nours  in  unfound  bodies.  Becaufe  in- 
jflammation  accompanied  with  a  mildnefs 

iu 
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in  the  fluids  almofl  under  any  ftate  of  ir- 
ritability, cither  difperfes  of  occafions 
fuppuration.  I  think  I  have  feen  it 
ofteher  in  accidents  than  in  inflammaticn 
from  other  caufes  j  but  I  have  alfo  feen 
it  come  on  from  a  putrid  difpofition  in 
the  juices,  the  remnant  of  a  putrid  fe- 
fer. 

When  it  is  the  confequence  of  inju- 
ries,  the  lymph  which  Magnates  aboat 
the  inju|fed  part  immediately  inflames  and 
corrodeii  the  vefl^els  which  contain  it;  and 
then  air- bubbles  in  the  membrana  adi~ 
pofa,  and  other  membranes,  are  infl:antly 
formed  :  which  air-bubbles,  by  increafing 
Sgaf,       the  inflammation,   are  increafed  them- 
felves,  and  extended  immediately,  upqn 
the  fmallefl:  degree  of  obftrudion  taking 
place,  all  over  the  limb,  and  from  thence 
through  the  whole  body.    They  are  not 
confined  to  the  external  cellular  mem- 
brane immediately  under  the  fkin,  as  in  a 

local 
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'cal  gangrene  :  but  they  even  pervade  it   ^"'^  ^'^ 

o    <->  ^   J  what  they 

.1  the  moft  minute  mufcular  fibres,  and  differ 

from  a 

lus  produce  a  general  gangrenous  emphyr   local  gaa- 
ma.    A  fever  during  this  flate  frequent- 
/  comes  on,  accompained  v^^ith  a  deliri- 
m,  great  dejection  of  fpirits,  and  often 
particular  wildnefs  in  the  looks  j  the 
ulfe  is  either  quick,   low,  w^eak  and 
uttering  3  or  quick,  unequal,  and  hard, 
"he.  degree  of  preternatural  irritability  Symp- 
!]d  morbid  difjoolition  of  the  fluids,  favour 
;  he  mofl  fwift  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  the 
i  ir-bubbles  fometimes  run  like  \^ild  fire, 
i  -omcell  to  cell  3  and  the  fcene  i*-  notun- 
;  ommonly  clofed  with  a  rapidity,  that 
'  'ill  not  admit  of  afTiftance. 
I  Jf  an  incifion  be  made  into  the  affeded 
^  art,  when  the  air-bubbles  are  firfl  form- 
i  d,  it  is  fenfible,  and  blood  is  difcharged 
;  -om  the  arteries  in  a  florid  flate,  as  freely 
5  ufual  3  the  membrana  adipofa  is  of  a 
irkifh  yellow  colour,  and  the  mufcles 
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only  appear  browner  than  common.  Af^ 
terwards  the  fkin  becomes  inflated,  and 
the  mufcles,  not  yet  having  loft  their 
fhape,  frequently  force  themfelves  out, 
immediately  upon  making  an  incifion, 
with  a  large  difcharge  of  wind,  and  a 
quantity  of  frothy  matter.  The  blood  ia 
the  vefTels  is  now  tur  ned  to  ablack  co- 
agulated mafs,  the  memhrana  adipofa,  and 
the  membranes  in  the  interftices  of  the 
mufcles  and  fibres,  and  the  mufcles 
themfelves,  putrefy;  and  laftly,  the  fkin 
alfo  becomes  livid  and  putrid :  from  all 
which  it^-feems  evident,  that  a  gangrene 
brings  on  a  fphacelus,  while  the  blood  is 
yet  circulating  in  the  velTels. 

A  young  gentleman  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  had  been  ill  of  a  putrid  fe- 
ver at  a  boarding- fchool,  and  as  foon  as 
he  was  able  to  travel  he  returned  to  his 
native  air  in  hope  of  recovery  but  not- 
^jthftanding  he  had  the  alTiftance  of  an 

experienced 
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jxperienced  phyfician,  and  the  bark  was 
freely  given,  in  lefs  than  a  month  an  in- 
flammation appeared  in  one  cheek,  a  gan- 
grenous emphyfema  followed,  and  a  ge- 
neral ftate  of  putrefadion  took  place  in 
two  or  three  days. 

I  remember  a  waggon-wheel  running 
over  a  man's  arm,  occalioned  a  fimple 
fradlure  •,  but  though  proper  care  was  im- 
rmediately  taken  of  it,  in  two  days  time 
;  an  emphyfe7na  fpread  up  the  arm,  and  all 
i  over  the  breaft,  fhbulders,    and  neck, 
I  and  he  died  on  the  third  day.    But  the 
moft  rapid  difeafe  of  this  ki'iid  I  ever 
faw,  was  in  a  hard  drinker,  who,  while  he 
was  hot  in  flefh,  from  taking  down  an 
enormous  quantity  of  exceeding  ftrong  ale, 
received  a  wound  through  the  fkin  of  his 
thigh,  about  four  inches  long.  A  mode- 
rate degree  of  inflammation  followed ; 
but  next  day  the  thigh  fwelled  very 
ynuch  from  an  emphyfema  pofleffing  every 

part 
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part  of  it ;  a  moft  corroffi\ic  ichor  was 
difcharged,  and  the  day  following,  when 
he  died,  the  whole  body  was  in  a  ftate  of 
putrefadion,  the  corpfe  immediately  be- 
coming the  moft  offenfive  I  ever  knew: 
fairly  evincing  how  much  a  bad  habit  of 
body,  and  an  inflamed  Hate  of  juices, 
contribute  to  this  unfortunate  termina- 
tion. In  found  habits,  the  elfed:s  of  at- 
Thedif-    mofpheric  air  froqi  being  confined  in 

ferent  er- 

fefts  of  wounds,  are  great  fuppuration,  abfcefs 
confinecf  and  hedlic  ;  but  in  a  bad  habit  of  body 
in^ood^^'  where  the  lymphatic  juices  are  acrid,  or 
and  bad  ^  morbid  difpofition,  lam  perfuad- 

liabits  of  \        ^  \ 

body.  ed  it  often,  by  increafing  acrimony,  brings 
on  the  difeafe  in  queftion,  efpecially 
when  the  air  4s  conveyed  into  the  part  in 
a  cold  ftream, 

I  took  a  fcirrhus  out  of  a  gentlewo- 
man's breaft,  fubje6t  to  eruptions,  and 
glandular  fwellings,  but  I  never  in  my 
life  faw  a  greater  profped  pf  fuccefs^ 

digeftion 
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digeftion  having  come  on  to  my  wifhes  j 
and  the  patient  was  even  fo  well,  in  one 
week,  as  to  play  feveral  pools  at  quadrille. 
But  unfortunately  fitting  with  the  afFed:- 
ed  fide,'unknown  to  me  (for  I  never  faw 
her  out  of  bed),  againft  a  window 
which  did  not  fhut  clofe,  three  or  four 
fucceflive  days;  a  gangrene  invaded  all 
the  parts  which  had  been  inflamed  (and 
thence  more  irritable*)  in  confequence 
of  the  operation.  The  whole  fide  and 
neck  were  foon  inflated,  the  fkin  felt 
fpringy,  rufl;led  upon  being  touched,  and 
death  prevailed  before  a  fphacelu,  which 
was  coming  on,  had  time  completely  to 
give  its  afl^fliance. 

I  remember,  early  in  life,  to  have  fecn 
the  fame  accident  in  a  man's  leg,  who 
had  been  a  hard  drinker.  He  had  a  con^ 
tufed  wound,  not  larger  than  a  fix-pence, 
upon  his  flcin,  attended  with  inflam- 

*  See  Eff.  on  Irrit.  in  general,  p.  ao8. 
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mation  j  and  lying  in  a  poor  little  cot- 
tage upon  a  fquab,  with  his  leg  againft  a 
wretched  door,  a  fpreading  gangrene  foon 
appeared  and  finifhed  his  life. 

A  ftrong  lufty  working  man,  aged 
about  thirty-fivcj  on  the  i  oth  of  Decem- 
ber, I75i>  fell  from  a  beam  *  His  foot 
catching  upon  a  joift,  the  leg  was  frac- 
tured betwixt  the  calf  and  the  ancle,  and 
the  tibia  juft  raifed  through  the  fkin  ;  fo 
that  reduction  was  accomplifhed,  and  the 
leg  laid  ftrait  with  very  little  trouble. 
Retentive  bandage  only  was  employed. 
A  large  quantity  of  blood*  was  taken 
away,  and  he  was  directed  to  drink  bar- 
ley-water plentifully,  to  make  him  per- 
fpire. 

Next  morning,  (nth)  his  foot  and 
leg  were  warm,  there  was  a  particular 
wildnefs  in  his  looks,  though  the  frac 

*  This  blood  upon  (landing  a  while,  was  of  a  florid 
appearance,  and  loofe  texture* 
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*    e  had  not  any  bad  afped.    His  pulfe 
^   quick,  and  rather  hard,  and  his 
jjigue  white  and  dry.    I  ordered  him 
fahne  julep  and  added  nitre  to  his' 
larley-water.  ~ 

The  day  following,  (12th)  the  wild- 
jefs  in  his  looks  was  increafed,  with  the 
ddition  of  an  univerfal  tremor,  and  a 
elirium,.  to  the  other  fymptoms.  His 
ulfe  was  much  as  the  day  before  1  but' 
^pon  taking  the  dreffings  from  his  leg,- 1 
ound  a  gangrene  had  invaded  the  frac-^ 
ared  part,  and  that  the  foot  was  nearly 
)Dld.  Wherefore  incifions  through  the 
idn  were  immediately  made,  dreffings 
•fual  to  gangrenes  applied,  and  he  be- 
Lan  to  take  two  fcruples  of  bark  every 
iaree  hours.  I  immediately  fent  for  my 
dd,mafter.  Dr.  Holbrooke,  toadvife  with 
kim  what  was  proper  to  be  done ; .  in. 
Vhofe  abfence  came  my  colleague,  Mr. 
liiher,  who  then  pradtifed  furgery  with 

deferved- 
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delervcd  reputation.  We  found  the  gan-^ 
grene  had  advanced  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  his  thigh,  with  an  emphyfema  reach- 
ing within  four  inches  of  the  body.  His 
pulfe  was  funk  from  the  firft,  yet  it  was 
much  harder  and  ftronger  than  either  of 
us  could  exped:,  among  fo  many  defperate 
iymptoms  ;  but  though  we  faw  no  hopes 
of  recovery,  we  fcarified,  drefled  as  before, 
and  continued  the  bark  i  that  nothing, 
according  to  the  eftablifhed  prad:ice  at 
that  time,  might  be  left  undone,  while 
life  remained.  Next  morning  the  abdo- 
men being  affedled,  he  died ;  which  fatal 
event  probably  originated  in  preternatural 
irritability,  a  bad  ftate  of  the  juices,  and 
the  admiflion  of  external  air  into  the 
wound.  For  I  had  feen  the  fmalleft 
cut,  to  which  he  was  very  liable,  as 
being  a  carpenter,  cured  with  the  utmofl 
difficulty. 

The  following  appearances  in  the  af- 

fedted 
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.cled  part,  prefented  themfelves  to  our 
bfervation,  and  fully  defcribe  the  local 
rogrels  of  this  difeafe.    When  I  fir/l 
iw  the  gangrene  it  did  not  appear  to 
lave  advanced  more  than  one  inch  above 
he  fradure  j  but  upon  examining  ftridly 
,vith  my  fingers,  I  thought  I  could  per- 
eive  a  fmall  degree  of  emphyfema  from 
:hence  to  the  knee.    I  made  feveral  inci- 
fions  through  the  fkinj  the  "patient  was 
vQvy  fenfible  of  pain  from  them^  and  fome 
''orid  blood  of  a  loofe  texture  was  dif- 
:harged.     Upon  examining  farther,  I 
perceived  the  fluids  in  the  membraiia  adt-* 
"^ofa  of  a  darkifh  yellow  colour  (which 
probably  occalions  the  lividnefs  in  the 
an),  and  full  of  very  fmall  bubbles. 
When  we  took  off  the  dreffing  next  day, 
■his  part  which  appeared  fo  little  affedled 
die  day  before,  was  now  entirely  fphace- 
lated  to  the  bone  ;  and  upon  making  an 
fncifion  through  the  fkin,  the  mufcles  of 

B  b  thQ 
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the  leg  immediately  forced  themfelves  out 
with  a  large  difcharge  of  wind,  and  a 
quantity  of  frothy  matter.  They  were 
entire  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Upon  cutting  into  them,  there  appeared 
the  fame  frothy  matter  in  the  interftices 
of  the  fibres.  The  blood  in  the  veffels 
was  black,  and  coagulated  ;  and  next 
day  the  mufcles  were  of  the  fame  colour, 
and  putrid. 

Above  the  knee,  where  the  gangrene 
had  not  made  fo  great  progrefs,  we 
found  the  fkin,  membrana  adipofa,  and 
part  of  the  mufcles  deftroyed  ;  fome- 
what  higher^  only  the  fkin  and  membra^ 
na  adipofa,  which  was  frothy,  and  dif- 
charged  wind  upon  making  of  the  inci- 
fions.  Still  nearer  the  body,  which 
from  the  afpe(fl  of  the  fkin  feemed  to  be 
free  from  gangrene,  the  juices  only  in 
the  membrana  adipofa  appeared  yellow, 
and  filled  with  little  bubbles ;  the  blood 

frook 
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from  the  vefTels  in  that  membrane  was 
Jifcharged  as  free  as  ufual,  but  was  now 
become  miich  thinner  than  at  firft  wheii 
^be  gangrene  appeared. 

A  tall  man,  about  twenty-five  years  of 
ige,  apparently  in  a  moft  healthful  ftate, 
lad  his  ancle  torn  to  pieces ;  his  bones 
liflocated,  and  the  mufcles  of  his  leg 
wifted  violently,  by  the^cogs  of  a  milU 
^vheel ;  but  affiftance  being  called,  re- 
iu(flion  was  foon  efFe(fled,  and  proper 
Ireffings  applied,  with  bleeding,  and  the 
)ther  necefTary  treatment  ufual  on  fuch 
)ccafions.  Neverthelefs,  unfavourable 
ymptoms  appeared,  and  I  was  defired  to 
be  him  on  the  third  day,  I  immediately 
aw  a  gangrenous  emphyfema  had  taken 
)ofreffion  of  the  limb,  and  that  it  would 
)utrify  J  but  as  his  head  was  (juite  clear, 
lis  pulfe  nearly  regular,  and  he  no  ways 
eftlefs,  I  was  in  hopes  I  had  a  Ipcal  gan- 
Tcne  from  an  external  caufe  to  deal  with* 

B  b  2  I  was 
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I  was  however  miltaken,  for  the  mufclel 
•fprqed  themfelves  out  upon  an  incifioa 
being  made  ;  the  next  day  the  emphyfenict 
had  reached  the  abdomen,  and  he  died. 

_A  m^n.  Y^.'^s  iliot  into  the  middle  of 
the  arm,  betwixt  the  elbow  and  the 
fhoulder,  with  a  horfe-piftol  loaded  with 
£ugs,  v/hich  tore  the  brachial  artery  and 
the  mufcles  to  pieces.  I  was  called  o\\ 
the  third  day,  and  found  a  mortification 
accompanied  with  a  violent  gangrenous 
emphyfema  had  taken  place,  and  the  man 
^as  dying. 

I  have  tried  bark  in  this  untradablc 
malady.  I  am  convinced  it  does  no  good, 
and  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  does  ham  , 
by  increafing  inflammation.  Keeping 
the  bowels  open  by  faline  purges ;  and 
giving  the  cooling  antifeptics  before  re- 
commended, with  fmall  dofes  of  opium 
frequently  repeated,  feem  to  be  indicated. 
Bleeding  is  a  hazardous  remedy,  be- 

caulf 
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iUfc  nervous  energy  is  fo  very  foon  de- 
royed.  Hot  fomentations  are  injurious 
the  manner  defcribe.d  in  fpeaking  of  a 
cal  gangrene ;  and  though  incifions 
1  rough  the  ikin  fhould  be  made,  that 
e  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  and  other  dreflings 
ay  be  applied,  yet  I  am  fearful  it  may 
ill  be  faid  that  this  kind  of  fpreading 
ngrene  is  incurable. 

Prophylactic  treatment  may  be  more  Prophy- 

uccefsful  :  and  I  think  this  cataflrophe  ^^^^^ 

^  treatment 

nay  fometimes  be  prevented  by  cxcIut 
ing  the  air :  or  where  this  cannot  be 
one,  by  enlarging  the  vsround  fo  that  the 
which  happens  to  introduce  itfelf  can- 
it  be  confined^    For  I  obferve  emphy- 
tnatous  gangrenes,  except  in  the  fcrotiim, 
Idom  or  never  happen,  when  by  acciden,t 
le  wound  is  made  very  large.  Where- 
,  where  there  is  already  a  gangrenous 
mperament,  if  the  opening  is  only  jufl 

B  b  3  large 
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large  enough  to  admit  air  freely,  it  infi- 
nuates  itfelf,  and  like  a  fpark  of  fire  ap- 
plied to  a  magazine  of  gun  powder,  in- 
flantly  occafions  the  blowing  up  of  the 
whole. 
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ON  SPHACELI  IN   GENERA^  . 


A    SPHACELUS,  or  as  fome  have 
lJl  called  it,  a  necrojis  ( mortuus )  is  an 
xtindlion  of  life  in  the  affe6led  part,  and 
bfolute  putrefadion ;  from  which  the 
atient  can  only  be  relieved  by  a  fepara- 
on  or  removal  of  the  black  putrid  mais- 
ut  it  is  fometimes  original,  and  fome- 
Ties,  as  we  have  jufl  obferved,  it  is 
e  confequence  of  a  gangrene  j  and  Jiike 
gangrene,  it  is  fometimes  local^  and  Some- 
retimes  the  whole  habit  of  body  is  at  ^''V'^^^: 

cal,  and 

e  fame  time  difeafcd.  An  original  fpha-  fometimesa 

general. 

'us,  and  that  produced  by  another  dif- 
fe,  often  require  diiFerent  treatment ;  for 
the  approach  of  a  local  fphacelus 
fing  from  excefs  of  inflammation, 
B  b  4  whether 
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whether  brought  on  in  confequcnce  of 
great  irritability,  by  a  torrent  of  acrid 
fluids,  by  the  improper  ufe  of  Simulat- 
ing cataplafms  made  with  galbanum, 
&c.  or  by  great  ,  vigor  of  the  conflitu^ 
tion ;  the  method  we  have  before  re- 
commended in  the  gangrene  arifmg  from 
a  ftagnation  of  the  juices,  appears  to  be 
proper.  But  when  the  fwelling  fubfides, 
and  the  parts  begin  to  feparate,  the  me- 
thod hereafter  to  be  recommended  in  aix 
original Jphacelusy  fhould  be  purfued. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  fphacelus  in  the 
woman's    wrifl:  noticed  *,   whofe  arn^ 

Was  amputated  betwixt  the  living  and 
the  dead  parts  below  the  elbow.  By  ap- 
plying a  cerate  of  diachylon,  wax  and  oil, 
above  and  round  this  joint,  pledgets  o. 
digeftive,  foftened  with  '^il  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  mortification,  and  oyer 
the  ftale  beer  pultice,  the  feparation  ve- 
^  The  chapter  on  amputation,  in  mortified  limbs. 
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ry  readily  took  plnce  :  but  we  weris  un-  Apthaeati 

Tn'      1  r     •  '  hiccough 

der  great  dimculty      laving  our  patient,   from  " 
In  confequence  of   the  abforption   of  tiJ;^"^^*' 
matter  ;   which,   inftcad  of  a  putrid, 
brought  on  an  acute  hedic  fever,  accom^ 
panied  with  the  mofl:  violent  white  aph- 
tlis  I  ever  fav/,  and  an  IncelTent  hiccough 
which  together  harraffed  the-  patient  al- 
ynolt  to  deftru^tion.  The  furgeon,  before 
I  faw  her,  had  ordered'  the  bark  5  but  it 
would  not  ffcay  upon  her  flomach,  nor 
could  I  mak^  it  agree  with  her  in  any 
form.     Wherefore   fpirit   of  fea-falt, 
fpirit  of  nitre,  juice  of  lemon,  &c, 
were  taken  without  it,   in  well  boiled 
gruel  or  pedtoral  decodlion ;  and  to  thefe 
emollient    antifeptics,    laudanum  was 
added,  in  hope  of  fubduing  the  hiccough 
by  lelTening  the  fenfibility  of  the  gaf- 
tric  nerves.    Manna  was  joined  when 
fhe  was  coflive,  and  a  diarrhoea,  two  or 
three  tirneS;,  made  it  necelTary  after  giving 

a  dofe 
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a  dofe  of  rhubarb,  with  a  drop  of  oil  of 
cinnamon,  to  prefcribe  a  powder  of  cha- 
momile flowers  and  flarch.  But  though 
the  feparation  of  the  dead  parts,  which 
were  rendered  as  inolFenfive  as  fpirit  of 
wine  loaded  with  the  antifeptic  gums 
could  make  them,  went  on  nearly  as  well 
as  we  could  wi/h ;  yet  the  aphthae  and  its 
confequences,  even  after  the  dead  parts 
were  removed,  were  long  troublefome  j 
it  floughed  off  however  in  time;  and  as 
foon  as  the  patient  could  take  broths  and 
nourifhings  food,  her  recovery  was  not 
interrupted. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


ON  A  LOCAL  SPHACELUS. 


IT  is  an  original  fphacelus  of  which  Local 
,  .      ,  fphacela* 
we  now  mean   to   treat  ;  this   is  lefg  fatal 

ilower  in  its  progrefs  than  a  gangrene,  grene^^^"^ 

feldom  fatal,  and  there  is  reafon  to  hope 

with  Hippocrates,  that  the  difeafe  will 

ieparate,    fo  that  the  patient  may  be 

faved,  lofing  only  fuch  parts  of  the  body 

as  hav^  turned  black. 

It  fljews  itfelf  by  putrefadlion  com-  Symp# 
ing  or  without  any  previous  emphy- 
fema  and  the  difeafe  fpreads  not  by  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  air-bubbles,  but  by  an  ab- 
folute  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
acrid  matter  corroding  the  neighbouring 
parts  in  the  manner  of  a  cauftic. 

Now  this  difeafe  is  commonly  local, 
in  the  beginning  at  leaft,  in  a  good  habit 

of 
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of  body,  when  it  arifes  from  violent  m«. 
juries ;  for  where  the  parts  are  fo  deftroy* 
ed,  or  the  inflammation  or  fwelling  rifes 
fo  high,  that  a  circulation  can  no  longer 
be  carried  on,  putrefaction  is  a  natural 
confequence  j  and  the  dead  parts  feparatc 
by  the  dreflings  commonly  applied  in 
contufed  wounds,    I  lately  had  a  man 
under  my  care,    who  from  a  violent 
bruife  upon  his  thigh  and  leg,  without 
any  wound,   had  a  fphacelus  of  this 
kind.    Fomentations  and  remedies  ufual 
in  bruifes  were  applied ;  but  a  hard  fwe'J- 
ing.  in  the- gajirocnemn  mufcles  of  an  en- 
ormous fize  enfued,  and  in  a  week's  time 
his  foot  was-  cold  and  infenlible.  The 
toes,  and  the  tpp  of  his  foot  foon  became 
black  ;  and  upon  making  incifions  into 
them,  nothing  but  coagulated  blood  was 
difcharged,  owing  apparently  to  the  cir- 
culation being  entirely  flopped;  by  the 
fwelling  above.    The  flale  beer  pultice 

and 
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digeftives  were  applied.    In  time  the 
foot  dropped  off  at  the  ancle,  and  the 
man  recovered.     Sometimes  indeed  it 
.  fpreads  through  the  neighbouring  parts 
which  partook  of  the  injury,   but  this 
1  feldom   requires   particular   treatment : 
for  when  it  arrives  at  thofe  parts  in  which 
ithe  circulation  is  tolerably  vigorous,  it 
flops  under  the  fame  management  •  or 
when  obftinate,  it  has  frequently  been 
f  flopped   by  preventing  the  paffage  of 
\  the  difeafed  fluids  in  the  found  parts. 

The  fymptomatic  fever  that  attends,  is 
ifuch  as  is  common  to  local  inflammation 
iin  contufed  wounds,  &c.  but  where 
membranes  and  ligaments,  efpecially 
about  the  joints,  are  much  bruifed  and 
1  lacerated,  a  delirium  and  convullions 
(during  the  crude  ftate  of  the  wound 
may  often  come  on,  from  nervous  dif- 
Itentlon  and  irritation*  in   the  parts 

See  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds  in  the  membra- 
ou§  parts* 

which 
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which  are  fenfible,  independent  of  the 
mortification.  This  fhould  put  us  upon 
our  guard  againft  miftaking  inflamma- 
tory fymptoms  for  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  Jphacelus ;  becaufe  in  the  form- ' 
er,  the  antiphlogiftic  treatment  is  necef- 
fary,  while  the  pulfe  is  quick,  full  and 
flrong,  and  till  thefe  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation difappear.  Nor  fliould  the 
linking  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  fever  which 
remains,  deceive  us ;  for  when  the  parts 
become  infenflble  from  mortification, 
the  inflammation  ceafes  to  keep  up  the 
fame  degree  of  inflammatory  irritability  j 
and  yet  a  quickened  pulfe,  and  other  fe- 
verifli  fymptoms,  continue  from  the  in- 
flammation which  furrounds  the  morti- 
fied parts,  till  digefl:ion  comes  on,  and 
the  veflTels  become  pervious.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  when  a  delirium  happens  from  the 
caufe  afligned,  opium  is  the  remedy  on 
which  we  are  to  depend  for  relief. 

I  formerly 


/ 
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I  formerly  recited  fome  cafes  which 
proved  thefe  fadls ;  but  they  are  fo  very 
common,  and  fo  felf-evident,  that  ex- 
amples feem  unnecefTary.  I  fhall  there- 
fore only  make  an  abftrad:  from  a  cafe  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  ^to 
fhew  the  propriety  of  the  diftindtions  I 
have  made  ^  and  that  v^hen  a  local  fpha- 
celus  fpreads,  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead 
part,  may  effedl  a  cure. 

'*  On  the  fifth  of  November  171 3> 
A  man  had  the  radius  and  ulna  of  his 
left  arm  broken,  and  their  ends  burft 
through  the  ikin.  He  was  immediately 
drelTed  with  common  aftringents  and 
bandage  ^  and  in  five  or  fix  days  the  arm 
became  black  and  infenfible  from  the  fin- 
gers to  the  fhoulder.  Deep  fcarifications 
were  made,  and  warm  dreflings  applied, 
but  the  next  day  the  arm  was  taken  oiF 

♦  Philo.  Tranf.  No.  370.  abridged  by  Mihles,  p.  92. 
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as  high  as  poffible,  and  the  flump  caiitg^ 
rifed  jfor  it  was  perfedlly  mortified  aS  ■ 
high  as  the  acromion. 

The  day  following,  the  mortification 
tvas  fpread  towards  the  lower' end  of  the 
'  fiapula.    The  edges  '  of  it  were  rubbed 
with  an  armed  probe  dipped  in  folutioh 
Ciuick  Til-  of  quicklilver  in  aqua    fortisi  which 

ver  in 

aqua  completely  anfwered  the  intention,  for 
life  W  ^  ■  from  that  time  it  fpread -no  farther  yet 
Stlon!"  the  mortified  parts  were  fcarified,  caute- 
rifed,  and  drelTed  according  to  art,  for 
feventeen  or  eighteen  days  longer.  The 
iloughs  then  began  to  feparate  and  caft 
off  daily;  and  after  the  fcapula  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  os  humeri  were  comd 
entirely  away,   the  patient  was  cured/ 

The  famous  inftance,  in  Van  Swieten*' 
-vyhere  the  fphaceluSf  after  fpreading  up  td 
the  axilla^' and  laying  the  bone  bare,  was 
cured  by  a  woman,  with  an  ointment 

*  Sea.  432* 

that! 
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that  refembled  Locatelli's  balfam,  and 
allowing  generous  wine  5  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  cafe  of  the  girl  were  both  of  this 
fort;  and  a  multiplicity  of  fimilarinftances 
are  to  be  met  with,  both  in  pradice  and 
in  books. 

From  what  has  been  faid  about  an  Mortifi- 

cation 

erylipelas     it  appears  that  if  difpernon  from  an 
does  not  take  place,   it  either  termi-  iIJ/^^^' 
nates  in  fuperficial  ulcers  or  mortifica- 
tion j  and  when  the  latter  happens  in 
critical  eryjipelata,  it  is  often  local.  No 
Other  fymptoms  (except  the  fphacelus) 
than  fuch  as  happen  to  local  inflamma- 
tion, attend;   and'  being  for  the  moft 
part  furrounded  with  cbnfiderable  in- 
flammation, the  fame  remedies  we  have 
recommended  in  a  fphaceloide  gangrene 
are  proper :  it  is  however  well  known, 
that  t\iQ{Q  fphaceli  will  feparate  of  them- 
felves,  efpecially  if  the  parts  round  about 

*  Chap,  on  Eryfip. 
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covered  with  an  ointment,  compofed  of 
diachylon  and  oil,  or  a  white  bread  pul- 
tice,  &c.  Of  this  kind  was  the  gentle- 
man's cafe  we  have  mentioned*,  in 
fpeaking  of  a  phlegmonoide  eryfipelas, 
which  feparated' under  a  white  bread  pul- 
tice;  and  as  the  fubfequent  fuppuration 
was  very  great,  the  bark  was  given  to 
preferve  his  ftrength.  The  phlegmo- 
noide er/fipelas  fpoken  of  by  Hildanus-j--, 
which  mortified,  was  undoubtedly  of 
this  fort,  being  cured  by  fcarifications 
and  the  common  remedies.  A  woman 
alfo  had  a  fphacelus  through  the  fkin  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  arm,  from  an  eiy- 
fipelas  of  feveral  days  ftanding;  which 
was  cured  by  fnipping  the  blifters,  cut- 
ting through  the  dead  parts  with  a  lan- 
cet, and  applying  digeflives  and  a  neu- 
tralized ointment. 


^'  See  in  he,         f  Cent,    ic.ob.  S2. 

We 
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We  have  already  fhewn,  that  a  local  Local 

_  _  Sphacelus 

gangrene  fometlmes  arifes  in  particular  from  me- 

r  ■     n    n      r  ^  -r  taftafis. 

parts  from  a  metajtajis  or  morbihc  matter  i 
and  it  alfo  now  and  then  happens,  that 
a  feeretion  of  fluids  which  are  very  acrid, 
brings  on  immediately^  or  in  a  fhort 
time,  a  fphacelus  in  the  place  to  which 
they  are  determined.  In  this  inftance 
the  fever  leaves  the  patient,  when  the  ma^ 
terid  morbi  is  completely  feparated  from 
the  circulating  fluids  ;  or  at  leafl:  no  other 
iymptoms  appear,  but  fuch  as  are  corn- 
moil  to  local  inflammation  which  fur- 
rounds  the  mortified  part.  Of  this  kind 
feems  to  have  been  the  example,  where  a 
man,  fifty  years  of  age,  ill  of  an  acute 
continual  fever,  had,  by  a  fudden  metf/- 
tajis  of  morbific  matter,  the  extremity  of 
the  right  foot  mortified  down  to  the  bone 
in  one  night ;  but  by  the  ufe  of  antifep- 
tic  topics,  the  dead  parts  feparated  and 
dropped  off,  and  he  recovered. 

C  c  2  Tlie 
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TheBaronVan  Swieten*  mentions  that 
many  perfons  in  France,  whofe  blood  and 
juices  had  been  contaminated  by  eating  bad 
rye,  were  (probably  in  confequence  of  a 
metajiajis)  feized  with  mortifications 
in  their  extremities :  and  DowLiNo's-f* 
family  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  lofe  of 
their  limbs  in  the  fame  manner,  were 
deplorable  inftances  of  the  violent  efFeds 
of  acrimony  in  the  blood,  being  occa- 
fioned  as  fuppofed  by  the  fame  kind  of 
food. 

After  two  or  three  daysillnefs,  an  inflam- 
mation and  a  fphacelus  invaded  the  back 
and  nates  of  a  labourer,  about  forty  years 
of  age.  The  dead  parts  feparated  of  their 
own  accord,  and  an  exceffive  difchargc 

Com.  Sed.  424. 
f  I  remember  the  account  was  publifiied  in  the  rews 
papers,  but  I  do  not  call  to  mind  meeting  with  it  any 
where  elfe,  except  in  Mr.  O'Halloran's  book,  who  has 
copied  that  pan  which  Dr.  Wollafton  wrote  to  excite 
charity.  0'Hall(>ran,p.  33. 

followed 
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followed  from  a  deep  ulcer,  more  than  a 
foot  fquare,  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
He  kept  a  cow  upon  a  litde  enclofure  in 
a  common,  which  fupplied  him  with 
plenty  of  milk  y  and  the  many  bowls  he 
daily  confumed  of  this  readily  digefled 
aliment,  fnpported  him  againft  fo  large 
an  evacuation,  and  enabled  nature  to 
triumph  over  the  difeafe  with  no  other 
affiftance  than  common  dreffings.    In-  An  obfer- 

vatiua. 

deed  1  have  conltantly  obfcrved,  while  a 
.defire  for  food  increafeth  in  proportion  to 
the  difcharge,  the  patient  often  recovv^rs; 
whereas  if  the  appetite  fails  and  cannot 
be  reflored,  medicines  afford  no  relief. 

A  peftilential  carbuncle  ( ayithrax  car-  Carbun- 
bo )  feems  to  have  been  Ibmetimes  a  djf- 
eafe  of  this  kind,  but  with  more  vi- 
rulence in  the  offending  matter ;  becaule 
it  immediately  burnt  as  it  were  the  part 
it  affe(J^ed,  Perhaps  it  may  be  compa- 
ed  to  an  efchar  formed  by  a  cauflic,  and 
C  c  ^  feems 


I 
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feems  to  have  given  w^ay  to  the  remedies 
ufed  in  promoting  its  feparation,  to- 
gether with  medicines  fuited  to  the  flate 
of  the  patient.  Among  us  it  is  happy 
we  meet  not  with  fo  formidable  a  difeafe ; 
and  we  mufl  therefore  refer  to  Riverius*, 
Wifeman,  and  thofe  writers  who  had  op- 
portunities of  feeing  the  malady:  though 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  w^orld  vifited  by  the 
plague,  I  believe  they  are  in  poiTeiTion  of 
more  powerful  internal  antidotes  than 
Were  given  before  the  bark  and  other  an-? 
tifeptics  now  in  ufe  were  known. 
HTues  and      Local  fphaceli  fometimes  attend  ilTues 

ulcers. 

and  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  from 
the  impervioufnefs  of  the  vefTels,  and 
the  ftagnating  juices  by  heat  be- 
coming corrofive  and  deftroying  the 
parts  which  contain  them  j  but  thefe 
comnaonly  give  way  to  digeftives,  and 

*  Ob.  477- 

mild 
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i«ild  antifeptic  cataplafms  alonf' :  the  fol- 
lowing cafe,  however,  was  rather  more 
formidable. 

A  man,  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  violent 
pain  in  one  hip,  which,  after  fome  time, 
by  a  gradual  defcent,  fixed  upon  the  heel, 
and  under  the  ancle,  on  the  outfide  of 
the  foot,  as  far  as  the  the  metatarfal  bones, 
when  it  became  lefs  violent  but  a  numb- 
nefs  enfued,  and  continued  a  year.  A 
filfure  then  appeared  in  the  thick  fl^in 
which  covers  the  heel,  and  foon  became 
fufficiently  large  to  difcover  that  the  ten- 
dinous expanfion  which  covers  it  was 
difeafcd  ^  yet  the  ulcer  was  ftill  negled:ed 
about  half  a  year  longer,  and  then  the  af- 
fe(5led  parts  began  to  pain  him  violently. 
In  three  days  a  fphacelus  appeared  where 
the  numbnefs  had  fo  long  r-emained, 
fpreading  itfelf  above  the  ancle ;  a  vio- 
lent inflammation  invaded  the  whole  leg, 
and  enlarged  it  to  twice  its  natural  fize, 

C  c  4  his 
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his  pulfe  being  quick,  accompanied 
with  great  thirft,  and  a  white  tongue, 
the  common  confequences  of  inflam- 
mation. 

The  mortified  parts  were  fcarified, 
drefled  with  digeftives,  &c.  and  to  the 
inflamed  leg,  a  neutraUzed  foft  plafl:er 
was  apphed.  He  was  put  to  bed,  and 
two  fcruples  of  bark  given  every  two 
hours,  all  that  night  and  half  the  next 
day.  After  he  had  taken  the  fecond  dofe 
a  violent  fweat,  which  continued  all 
night,  broke  out  i  and  next  morning  the 
tumor  and  inflammation  were  greatly 
j-educed.  His  pulfe  was  now  regular,  and 
he  afterwards  flept  well  in  the  night. 
The  mortification  made  not  any  advance  ; 
and  when  the  putrid  tendon  was  floughed 
pfF,  and  part  of  the  os  cakis,  which  was 
become  carious,  removed,  he  got  well. 
And  though  it  is  probable,  upon  the  con- 
fined 
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fined  ichor  being  fet  at  liberty,  and 
proper  corredlives  being  applied,  the  ^ 
mortification  would  have  flopped  with- 
out the  ufe  of  internal  medicines  5  yet 
the  bark  feemingly  did  fervice  in  this 
debilitated  habit  by  promoting  a  fweat. 
Whereas  were  the  fame  fymptoms  to  ap- 
pear in  a  man  of  vigor  and  ftrong  fibre, 
neutral  falts  in  the  beginning,  mixed  with 
the  bark,  would  be  a  better  medicine. 

This  kind  of  fphacelus  is  not  con-  Recent 
fined  to  old  ulcers,  but  alfo  happens  to 
recent  wounds,  efpecially  when  they 
arife  from  bruifes  accompanied  with  an 
acrid  flate  of  the  juices  ;  for  ftagnating 
in  confequence  of  inflammation  follow- 
ing the  injury,  they  fphacelate  the  parts 
with  which  they  are  in  contadl ;  but  a 
recovery  commonly  follows  rendering  the 
vefiels  pervious,  and  corred:ing  the  of- 
fending matter. 

A  man,  near  fifty  years  of  age,  of  what 

has 
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has  been  called  an  high  fcorbutic  habit, 
had  a  fmall  wound,  made  by  a  ftfjne 
thrown  againft  his  /liin,  which  foon  in- 
jflamed  :  a  mortification  for  more  thun 
an  inch  round  followed,  furrounded  with 
ftill  greater  inflammation ;  but  a  period 
was  put  to  the  difeafe  by  this  method. 
In  older  men  under  the  fime  predicament, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
■wine  and  cordials  joined  with  the  bark, 
'  before  any  progrefs  could  be  m.ade  to- 
wards a  cure  ^  and  eonftantly  finding  it 
true,  we  muft  repeat  what  we  long  fince 
.  obferved,  that  the  common  hot  fomen- 
tations and  cataplafms  in  thefe  cafes  \\'in 
invite  a  flux  of  humors,  and  increafe  the 
diforder  they  are  intended  to  prevent,  as 
will  in  the  fubfequent  chapter  more  fully 
appear. 

Compre^  Violent  comprefTion  is  well  known  to 
be  often  the  caufe  of  local  fphaccU,  fuch 
as  ftrait  bandage,  lying  long  upon  any 

particular 
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rarticular  part,   &c.   but  thefe  readily 
ive  way  to  fimple  dreffings  when  the 
,aufe  is  removed.    They  will  alfo  hap- 
pen in  any  part  where  all  the  nerves  be^ 
nging  to  it  are  rendered  incapable  of 
rforming  their  office.  This  I  remem- 
ber was  the  cafe  of  a  woman  who  for 
everal  years  had  loft  the  ufe  of  her 
highs,  from  a  violent  bruife  upon  the 
facf'iim.    The  mortification,  after  de- 
hoying  the  part,  and  moft  of  the  glut^e 
■nufcles,  ftopped  without  the  leaft  affift- 
dice  from  art  j  and  when  I  firft  faw  her, 
vhich  was  only  two  days  before  fhe  died, 
here  did  not  appear  any  other  indifpofi- 
,,  ion  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
sarge  difcharge  of  matter,  which  feemed 
CO  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  her  death. 
But  this  I  imagine  very  rarely  happens, 
oecaufe  I  have  never  met  with  it  fince 
hhis  inftance,  which  is  thirty  years  ago  ; 

owing 
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owing  I  fuppofe  to  that  diffufion  of  tl 

hrain  I  haye  fpoken  of  in  another  place. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of 

From  local  gangrene  from  the  effects  of  cole 
cold. 

or  the  penetration  of  frofty  particles,  a: 
of  the  methods  ufed  to  prevent  a  fphac 
lus :  we  are  how  to  confider  a  fphaceL 
a(?tualiy  formed  from  this  caufe,  whic 
requires  no  particular  method  of  treat 
ment.    It  is  no  unufual  thing  to  fee  tl 
toes,  when  mortified,  in  eonfequence  c 
being  frozen,  feparate  without  any  oth 
afllftance  than  a  flale  beer  poultice  :  ar. 
fome  years  fince  I  faw  a  great  part  r 
both  feet  of  a  lad,  which  were  mortific 
by  lying  upon  the  coal-pit  bank,  thou^ 
he  had  a  great  fire  on  one  fide  of  hir. 
in  a  cold  frofty  night,  cured  by  the  fan, 
method.  . 
v^hite      '   1^^^  white  fphaceliis,  which  happen 
iphacelus.    tQ  tj^e  breaft  of  lying-in  women,  i 

*  See  vol.  i.  page  i6z. 
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ientioned  in  another  pkce-f-j  perhaps 
ere  may  flill  be  other  caufes  of  local 
-aceli  which  have  at  this  time  efcaped 
Y  notice :  but  what  I  have  recorded 
s  'lW  lead  to  them.    The  moft  material 
i  ircumftance  in  the  cure  is  a  fpeedy  fe-« 
a>aration  of  the  dead  and  living  parts, 
t'therwife  the  difeafe  may  fpread  in  the 
^fianner  Celfus  defcribes.    For  the  acrid 
matter  will  deftroy  the  adjacent  parts 
:hat  are  inflamed,  and  by  irritating  the 
isnlible  fibres,  produce  a  freih  inflamma- 
mation.    In  this  manner  it  fpreads,  and 
:.bforption  taking  place,  the  whole  body 
oecomes  contaminated,  and  death  enfues  ; 
anlefs  it  can  be  prevented  by  an  early  ufe 
hf  the  bark,  and  other  antifeptics,  as 
iircumftances  m.ay  require.     We  will 
ijive  an  inftance  of  this  kind  w^hich  with 
what  has  already  been  faid,  will  prevent 

f  Treat! fe  on  Inflammation. 
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the  ncceffity  of  writing  a  feparate  chap^ 
ter  on  fp reading  fphaceli, 

lha'ceius!      ^  woman,    betwixt   fifty  and  fixt) 
years  of  age,  nurfed  fome  of  her  own  re* 
lations  in  a  fever,  attended  with  a  fon 
throat ;  but  after  their  recovery  flie  re- 
moved  many  miles  to  her  own  houfe, 
apparently  without  being  any  v/ay  indif- 
pofed.    Neverthelsfs,  fhe  had  fcarcel 
been  at  home  a  week  or  ten  days,  befoj 
fhe  became  feverifli>  and  complained  c 
numbnefsin  one  leg,  which  fcon  put  c 
a  doubtful  appearance.     Coldnefs  fuc-j 
Ceeded  j   bliftdrS'  full  of  reddifh  icholj 
arofe,    and  a  perfedt  Jphacehis  of  thJ 
v/hole  leg  enfucd.     During  this  tim« 
her  pulfe  kept  in  tolerable'  good  order  J 
and  were  it  not  for  the  difeale  defcribed,' 
iiie  feemed  to  have  very  little  the  mat-' 
ter  with  her.    However,  in  oppofition 
tq  every  attempt  to  prevent  it,  the  mor- 
tification fpread  over  the  knee,  and  kepi: 

creep  mg 
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reaping  from  fibre  to  fibre,  till  it  had 
vaded  the  whole  thigh.    The  parts,  as 
AQ  difeafe  proceeded,  firft  fwelled,  and 
>ccame  fomewhat  inflamed ;  greennefs, 
lifters,   and  corruption  followed,  and 
riving  at  the  abdomen  by  degrees,  the 
-ilfe  funk,  and  fhe  died  without  ever 
iving  been  delicious  or  infenfible. 
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CHAP.  II. 

ON  SPHACELI  UNATTENDED  WITit 
ANY  CONSIDERABLE  DEGREE  Of 
INFLAMMATION* 

HITHERTO  we  have  treated  oi 
fpJoacelij  furrounded  wijh  inflam- 
mation, in  which  emolUent  applications 
are  neceflary ;  but  it  fometimes  happens 
that  little  or  no  inflammation  appears 
previous  to,  or  during  the  fphacelus  but 
the  parts,  after  perhaps  fwelling  and  be* 
coming  oedematous,  gradually  alfo  be-* 
come  cold,  then  bluifh,  green,  and  black  j 
the  cuticle  rifes  into  blifters,  which  difj 
charge  a  red  lymph ;  and  fometime^ 
the  dead  parts  become  dry  and  indurated* 
This  is  one  fpecies  of  fphacelus  iii 
which  the  fentiments  of  Celfus*  fhould 

*  Lib.  V.  cap.  26, 
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ise  adopted  when  he  forbids  fuppura-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
tins:  medicaments  and  warm  water*  I  '"S  "^e- 
know  hot  emollient  fomentations  are  mentsuot 
manifeftly  injurous  in  this  inftance;  ufed! 
and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but 
heat  and  moifliure  increafe  putrefac- 
tion. Nor  do  the  antifeptic  ingre- 
dients in  thefe  decodlions  prevent 
their  having  this  effed:  j  for,  indepen- 
dant  of  all  other  properties,  by  weak- 
ening they  occafion  the  found  parts 
to  give  way  to  the  fpreading  of  the 
difeafe.  Even  moift  and  relaxing  ca- 
taplafms>  though  made  of  antifeptic 
ingredients,  where  the  ftate  of  in- 
flammation does  not  require  their  ule, 
too  often  extend  the  malady,  Boer- 
haave  prevented  a  fphacelus  from 
ijpreading  for  fix  months,  by  drying 
antifeptics  3  but  upon  ripening  ca- 
taplafms  being  applied,  it  ran  up  in 
three  days  time  as  high  as  the  thigh, 

D  d  and 
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and  the  patient  expired.  Nor  are  at)un- 
dance  of  other  inflances  wanting  to  /hew 
the  impropriety  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, where  debihty  and  putrefaction 
prevail.  It  is  much  better  to  apply  a 
defenjfitive  faited  to  the  flate  of  inflam- 
mation above  the  mortified  part;  but 
upon  the  fphacelus  itfelf  a  dry  powder, 
eompofed  of  bark  and  myrrh,  are  prefer- 
able. 

Scaf'ifica-  Much'  has  been  faid  about  making  fc-a- 
rifications  into  mortified  parts ;  but  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  practice 
feems  to  depend  upon  circumftances. 
Where  the  fphacelus  is  fuperficial,  they 
are  unnecefiary  j  becaufe  topical  remedies 
may  dry  up  or  penetrate  fufficiently  to 
correct  the  putrid  fluids,  which  extend 
the  difeafe.  But  when  the  putrefadion  is 
confiderable  and  deep,  they  may  be  made 
for  the  purpofe  of  applying  fpirituous 
tindures,   &c.  which,  notwithftanding 

what 
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what  may  have  been  faid  to  the  contrary, 
certainly  correfl  putrefaction  in  mortified 
limbs,  and  thus  may  affifl  in  preventing 
the  difeafe  making  a  greater  progrels. 
But  they  fhould  not  be  carried  into  the 
found  parts,  for  the  acrid  fluids  draining 
into  the  incifions  fpread  corruption^ 


D  d  2 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

ON  SPHACELi  FROM  WEAKNESS  AND 
PEFICIENCY  OF   NATURAL  HEAT^ 


I 


N  this  kind  of  fphacelus  there  feldom 
appears  any  other  indifpofition  than 
weaknefs,*  and  the  parts  become  black 
^  and  mortified  in  the  manner  laft  defcrib- 

tions  of  ed.  Wherefore  the  only  intentions  of 
*^"^^*  cure  are  to  promote  warmth  and  a  brifker 
circulation,  and  to  correct  putrefaction  in 
the  difeafed  part ;  for  which  purpofe  cor- 
dials inwardly,  and  warm  antifeptic  topics 
outwardly,  are  the  remedies  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Who  fub-     ,  old  perfons  are  naturally  fubjedt  to 

jefl  to  it.  ^  , 

this  malady,  but  it  may  alio  happen  to 
thofe  who  are  young  and  middle  aged, 
from  any  caufe  which,  by  weakening  ner- 
vous 
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vous  energy,  impo verifies  the  blood  and 
debilitates  the  animal  fibres  ngiuch  below 
the  ftandard  of -the  health^  as  the ^  cafe, 
annexed  will  exemplify'.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  caiife,  the  treatment  is  much 
the  fame ;  only  joining  particular  reme-'  ' 
dies  where  particular  circumftances  require 
them.  I  commonly  apply  a  warm  de- 
fenfative  above  the  rnortification,  and 
prefer  dry  dreffings  to  thpfe  in  commod 
ule  in  the  manner  defcribed.  The  prac- 
tice of  applying  hot  bricks,  bladders  full 
of  hot  water,  &c.  to  promote  a  briUcnefs 
in  the  circulation,  are  preferable  to 
moill  fomentations,  for  rcalons  beiore 
given.  Scarifications  are  feldom  necefiary 
or  ufeful.  Wine  is  a  principal  remedy, 
and  warm  cordials  Ihould  be  joined  vvxth 
the  bark,  But  even  in  this  miiance, 
which  above  all  others  requires'  an  in- 
creafe  of  heat  or  warmth,  J  cannot  agree 
with  thofe  who  advife  bringing  Dn,in- 
D  d  3  fiammation 
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flammation  to  fupprefs  the  difeafe.  We 
have  already  fhewn  the  impropriety  of 
this  practice  in  gangrenes,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  more  Hkely  to  do  injury  in  a 
fphacelus.  To  increafe  warmth  or  vigor 
where  it  is  wanting  is  natural  and  ratio- 
nal 5  but  to  bring  on  one  difeafe  to  cure 
another,  of  which  it  often  is  a  fore-run- 
ner, feems  to  be  theorifmg  beyond  the 
bounds  of  fafety. 

I  formerly  gave  inftances  where  this 
kind  of  mortification  happened  from  low 
living  and  dram-drinking,  &c.  to  fliew 
the  power  of  the  bark  in  fuch  cafes ;  but 
thefe  are  no  longer  necefTary,  and  we 
fhall  only  recite  thofe  which  fhew  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe. 

A  flarved  ideot,  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  who  lay  in  the  cold  in  barns,  &c. 
was  feized  with  a  mortification  which 
had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  calf 
of  his  leg  before  it  was  difcovered;  but 

upon 
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upon  giving  him  caudle,  putting  him  in- 
to a  warm  bed,  and  applying  pledgets  of 
digeftive,  it  flopped  and  feparated.  The 
blood  which  came  from  the  mufcles  un- 
derneath, was  fo  extremely  thin  and 
poor,  as  fcarcely  to  colour  a  white 
cloth ;  but  nourifliing  food  alone  enabled 
him  to  bear  the  lofs  of  his  leg  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  and  he  recovered. 

A  woman,  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  in  a  mifcarriage,  loft  an  amaz- 
ing quantity  of  blood  5  her  pulfe  * 
was  fcarcely.  perceptible,  her  fkin  was 
left  exceeding  pale  and  cold,  and  excef- 
^ive  weaknefs  induced  us  to  think  fhe 
could  not  live  many  days.  Wine,  how- 
ever, and  nourifhing  broths  in  fmall 
quantities,  often  repeated,  fupported  her  j 
but  fhe  lay  in  a  hopelefs  ftate  fome  time, 
and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  lower  part 
of  her  back  began  to  mortify,  the  fpha- 
cejus  fpreading  lo  a  great  extent.  Af- 

D  d  4  terwards 
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terwards  her  hips,  elbows,  and  ihoulders, 
and  other  parts  on  which  fhe  prefled, 
underwent  the  fame  change  ;  yet  a  repa- 
ration of  the  dead  parts  followed;  good 
nurfing  and  the  ufe  of  fimple  dreffings, 
and,  having  nature  on  our  fide,  by  drink- 
ing milk,  and  taking  light  preparations 
of  the  bark,  to  which  after  fome  time 
fmall  dofes  of  fteel  wine  v/ere  added,  fhe 
bore  up  againfl  a  great  difcharge,  and  in 
the  fpace  of  eight  months  perfedtly  re-, 
covered. 

Sphacelus       Xhe  fwelling which  fometimes  happens 

in  dropfi-  . 

cal  legs,  in  the  legs  of  dropfical  people,  is  owing 
in  fome  meafure  to  want  of  vigor, 
though  difbenfion  may  affifl  in  bringing 
it  on ;  becaufe  wdien  the  water  is  dif- 
charged  by  the  running  of  the  ulcer,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  dead  parts  to 
feparate,  and  a  recoveiy  take  place,  at 
ieafl  for  a  time  j  efpecially  when  aOifted 
with  medicines   which  invigorate  the 

blood. 
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blood.  I  mean  thofe  dropfies  in  which 
the  extravafated  lymph  has  not  acquired 
a  morbid  difpoiition ;  for  when  it  be- 
comes acrid,  and  we  fee  fmall  corroliye 
inflamed  blifters  appear  upon  the  legs,  I 
know  of  no  mortification  which  more 
certainly  ends  in  death.  We  fhould  there- 
fore avoid  pund:uring  them  under  fuch 
circumftances  as  neither  promife  benefit 
to  the  patient  nor  credit  to  the  operator. 
But  I  will  mention  a  mortification  in 
dropfy,  accompanied  with  a  difeafed 
liver,  in  which  the  united  powers  of 
bark  and  regenerated  tartar  were  worth 
notice. 

A  fober  young  man,  betwixt  twenty  Dropfy 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  was  feized  with  ^"^g^^""' 
the  moft  obftinate  jaundice  I  ever 
iiiw,  accompanied  with  clay-coloured 
ilools  3  and  in  time  his  liver  appeared  to 
be  larger  than  ufual.  An  afcites  follow- 
ed, his  legs  fwelled,  became  fo  cold, 

.  that 
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that  the  application  of  warmth  had  no 
efFed: ;  and  a  perfeft  fphacelus  fpread  it- 
felf  through  the  fkin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane upon  the  calf  in  each  of  them. 
The  dead  parts  were  divided  with  a 
knife,  common  topical  remedies  were 
employed,  and  to  twenty- eight  ounces  of 
tindure  of  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  re- 
generated tartar  was  added  j  of  this  he 
took  four  fpQonfulls  every  three  or  four 
hours  ;  he  made  many  gallons  of  water 
loaded  with  bile  5  nor  did  this  evacuation 
ceafe  while  any  water  remained  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen.  And  though  the 
difcharge  from  the  legs  no  doubt  affifted 
in  unloading  the  body,  yet  the  difeafe  in 
the  liver  was  moft  probably  removed  by 
this  medicine  ;  for  the  jaundice  left  him, 
the  ulcers  in  the  legs  were  healed  in  the 
common  manner;  and,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pedtation,  inllead  of  a  temporary,  he  re- 
ceived a  permanent  cure.    Since  this  in- 

ftance 
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fiance,  I  have  found  the  fame  remedy  in  a 
variety  of  cafes  a  powerful  deobftruent, 
I  have  again  ordered  it  in  a  jaundice  with 
fiiccefs,  and  again  feen  it  carry  off  the 
water  in  a  dropfy  but  what  we  have 
faid  about  this  difeafe  requiring  different 
remedies  under  different  ftates  of  irritabi* 
lity  fhould  be  remembered  for  I  know  it 
will  not  always  anfwer  our  purpofe  when 
the  water  in  a  dropfy  is  to  be  difcharged. 
But  to  return. 

CEdematous  legs  are  fometimes  apt  to 
inflame  and  fphacelate  in  fmall  fpots ;  or, 
when  an  abfcefs  happens  in  them,  the 
lips  of  the  ulcer,  after  the  matter  is  dif- 
charged,  become  black  and  dead,  and  call 
for  fuitable  afliftance.  But  thefe  appear- 
ances are  in  general  readily  fubdued  by 
antifeptic  balfams ;  Galen's  antifeptic  ca- 
taplafm  before  fpoken  of,  and  the  bark, 
cither  with  or  without  cordials,  as  parti- 
cular circumftances  may  require  j  or 

fhould 
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{hould  an  acrid  ftate  of  the  juices  give 
rife  to  the  complaint,  as  I  hav?  known 
happen,  the  next  chapter  will  furnifh 
materials  for  the  relief  of  the  patient. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

•^bN  SPHACELI  FROM  A  MORBID  DISPO- 
SITION IN  THE  JUICES,  IN  PEOPLE 
ADVANCED   IN  YEARS. 

AS  people  advance  in  years,  the  fe- 
cretions,  it  is  reafonable  to  fup-' 
,-3ofe,  are  not  carried  on  in  the  fame  regu-  Onecaufc 
i  lar  manner  as  m  youth     lome  or  the.  mony  in 
jftner  excretory  dudls,  perhaps,  become  of^oid"^^* 
lafelefs,  and  hence  that  acrimony  in  the 
Iftuids  we  oblerve  in  old  people;  or  fach  a 
Iftate,  it  is  very  well  known,  is  not  un- 
icommonly  induced,  by  free  living,  high 
efeafoned  food,  an  inadlive  life,  &c.  or 
>i)oth  caufes  may  be  joined,  fo  as  to  give 
i  very  unfavourable  temperament  to  the 
jbody.    Accordingly,  we  very  often  fee 
ki  people  towards  fixty  years  of  age,  or 
(fometimcs  fponer,  thq  fkin  and  cellular 

membrane 
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membrane  fphacelate  in  confe(^uence  of 
the  llighteft  injuries ;  and  the  difeafe 
creeping  on  day  by  day,  foon  becomes 
formidable,  if  not  prevented  by  art* 

We  have  before,  in  chapter  the  i  othi 
fpoken  of  a  local  fphacelus,  from  the 
juices  acquiring  acrimony  by  ftagnating 
ia  the  inflamed  part  5  but  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  the  whole  ftate  of  the  fluids 
are  affected,  and  the  general  habit  of  thef 
State  and  patient  is  to  be  corre6\ed,  before  a  cure* 

lymp- 

joms,  can  be  obtained*  There  is  commonly  a. 
flight  inflammation,  with  a  fort  of  an 
eryflpelatous  cafl:,  and  for  the  mofl:  part 
very  little  fwelling  attends ;  nor  is  the 
fever  troublefome,  though  the  degree  of 
irritability,  according  to  the  pulfe,  rife^ 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  the 
pain  in  the  affeded  part  often  requires 
the  ufe  of  opium  to  give  the  patient  eafe. 
It  was  in  this  kind  of  fphacelus y  that  ? 
fitfl:  difcovered  the  impropriety  of  ufin 

he 
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not  fomentations.  I  faw  the  difeafe  daily 
getting  ground  upon  me,  and  fufpeding 
their  effects,  I  laid  them  alide  with  a 
happy  iffue  >  and  after  more  than  thirty 
years  obfervation,  L  am  convinced  that 
Celfus  was  perfedly  right  in  affirming 
that  in  fuch  inftances  they  caufe  the 
diforder  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

It  is  true,  1  have  feen  tedious  recoveries 
by  fuch  treatment  whereas,  a  dry  pow- 
der, compofed  of.  equal  parts  of  bark  and 
myrrh,  very  often  puts  an  end  to  the 
fpreading  of  the  difeafe,  in  a  few  drefT- 
ings.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  method 
of  proceeding,  I  have  feveral  times  had 
the  moft  decifive  evidence  j  for  being 
called,  where  the  difeafe  fpread  under 
fomentations,  it  was  immediately  flopped 
'^y  this  contrary  management.  After- 
wards the  dead  parts  feparated  by  anti- 
'eptic  balfams,  to  which  t\\&  tinSl.  theb^ 
'nay  be  added,  if  the  irritability  of  the 

fore 
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ford  requires  fuch  an  affiftant.  Noi^-' 
fliould  the  application  of  a  defenfative>»: 
above  or  round  the  part,  be  forgotten 
and  a  fimple  diachylon  plafter  will  often* 
be  found  the  mofl  proper  ^  for  there  is 
generally  a  heat  under  what  has  been 
called  a  ftridl  or  rigid  fibre  in  thefe' 
habits,  that  will  not  admit  of  any  things 
that  heats  or  irritates. 

I  have  prefcribed  the  bark  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  feen  it  given  by  others ;  but 
I  apprehend  with  little  or  no  advantage, 
becaufe  the  difeafe  continued  to  Ipread 
till  the  topical  remedies  jufb  mentioned: 
took  effed::  and  the  fubfequent  ulcer/ 
notwithftanding  its  continued  ufe,  dailyr 
enlarged,  its  edges  being  flowly  eateii' 
away  by  a  corrofive  ichor.     Spirit  of 
fait  taken  inwardly  wall  commonly  be 
found  more  powerful  in-  correding  th^ 
acrimony  of  the  fluids  j  but  when  nei- 
ther of  tligfe  remedies  are  efFedtual,  and 

eruptions 
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eruptions  with  white  fcales,  appear  in 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  I  have  feveral 
times  feen  a  grain  of  quickfilver  divided  Mercury 

,        .     V  .  ,  when  to 

in  ftarch,  given  twice  a  day,  in  eight  or  be  ufed. 
ten  days  time,  do  wonders.  The  bark 
and  fpirit  of  fait  proving  inefFedlual,  is  a 
criterion  which  points  out  the  neceffity 
of  giving  mercury.  This  method  of 
giving  it  evades  all  hazard :  and  if  the 
bowels  are  occafionally  kept  open,  the 
teeth  will  not  be  affedted ;  but  more  of 
this  when  we  treat  of  mortifications  of 
the  toes,  with  which  the  prefent  fpecie$ 
has  fome  connedtion* 


£•  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XV. 

ON    MORTIFICATIONS   OF   THE  FEEf 
AND  TOESr 

THE  crural  artery  and  its  Branche^^ 
being  found  offified  in  a  gentle- 
man aged  fixty-feven,  who  died  of  a 
mortification  which  began  in  one  of  his- 
toes  * ;   an  opinion  took  rife,  that  the 
fame  caufe  moftly  produced  this  difeafe,= 
and  that  there  werc  no  hopes  of  Recovery,- 
Experience  has  proved  the  falfity  of  this 
Caufe.     reafoning and  though  the  malady  is- 
always  to  be  dreaded,  yet  we  have  fome- 
times  the  pleafure  of  feeing  our  patients 
get  well.    It  moft  commonly  happens 
to  old  people,  but  we  alfo  meet  with  it 
in  thofe  not  far  advanced  in  years,  who, 
from  free  living,  &c.  have  injured  their 

♦  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  569,  p.  2*6. 

con* 
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conflitutions.  In  the  former  a  deficiency 
in  nervous  energy  may  alone  be  the  cauf^, 
or  this  may  be  accompanied  with  an  acrid 
fliate  of  the  juices -f*  In  the  latter  both 
thcfe  caufes  are  moftly  joined  j  and  pre- 
ternatural irritability  with  great  pain 
often  attend  the  whole* 

Now  when  the  pain  and  pfeternatural 
irritability  are  great,  opium  is  indifpenf- 
able;   but  it  cannot  always  be  followed 
with  faccefs,  becaufe  the  diforder  is  often' 
incurable.    Befides,  though  under  pro-  Opium,' 
per  regulations,  I  believe  opium  to  be  a 
moft  powerful  remedy  in  this  difeafe,  yet 
it  will  fometimes  increafe  it  ^  nor  is  it  al- 
ways alone  fufficient  to  efJed  a  cure,  the 
affi (lance  of  other  remedies  being  requi-  \ 
fite.    Its  being  given  in  large  dofes  will 
frequently  fruflrate  our  intentions ;  and 
it  may  alfo  be  rendered  ufelefs  by  impro- 
per applications  to  the  part. 

t  See  lad  Chap. 

E2  Idoi 
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^^l^^^^^      I  do  not  remember  ever  feeing  one  in- 
ful.         ftance  of  opium  fucceeding  i  n  the  cure, 
or  in  the  mitigation  of  this  complaint, 
where  fomentations '  and  turpentine  di- 
geftives  were  ufed  :  and  I  do  beHeve  we 
might  prefcribe  it  to  eternity  without 
fuccefs,  were  no  alterations  to  be  made 
Means  of  in  thefe  particulars.    I  am  very  certain, 
it  unfuc-^  fomentations,  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
eefsful.     -^g^  increafe  putrefaction  in  fores ;  and 
that  in  this  mortification,  when  a  red 
line  has  pointed-  out  a  difjDofition  in  the 
difeafe  to  ftop, '  a  repetition  of  the  fo- 
liientation  has  frequently  interrupted  na- 
ture' in  her  progrefs  towards  a  cure,  and 
aflifted  in  haftening  the  patient  to  his 
grave ;  efpecially  when  aided  with  thofe 
dretlings  which  invite  a  flux  of  humours 
to  the  part. 

The  ufe  of  opium  in  this  inftance  ap- 
pears to  be  in  lelTening  the  irritability  of 
the  affeded  part,  becaufe  pain  is  not  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of  bringing  on  either  inflammati- 
on, or  fphaceiusy   as  pain  itfelf  evinces. 
And  why  fhoiild  not  our  fedatives  be  ap- 
plied  immediately  to  the  affed:ed  part  ? 
Lenients,  indeed,  have  been  recommend-  Lenicnts. 
ed,  and  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt,  but 
foaking  the  foot  and  ancle  in  v^arm  milk, 
and  applying  a  iimple  emollient  -  pultice, 
is  a  method  preferable  to  that  commonly 
ufed;  and  the  patient  will  often  deriv^  ,  Not  alone 
much  advantage  from  its  eafing  pain. 
Neverthejefs,  remedies  being  mild  and 
foft,  and  fying.  ealy  upon  the  part,  are 
not  fufficient ;  they  £hould  not  only  haVe  . 
a  property  of  procuring  eafe,  by  taking 
off  tenfion,  but  they  fliould  have  an  in- 
nate property  of  lelTening.the  irritability 
of  the  nerves :   and  for  this  purpofe  va- 
rious fedatives  may  be  neceffary,  as  pre- 
ternatural   fenfation   does    not  always 
give  way  to  the  fame  remedy.  Opium, 
it  is  true,  in  general,  leiiens  all  kmds  of 

E  e  3  prefer- 
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preternatural  irritability  for  a  timej  but 
the  difeafe  occafioning  this  afFedion  can 
often  only  be  entirely  removed  by  the  na- 
tive balfams,  effential  oils,  and  the  like. 
Pitch  has  a  powerful  fedativc  quality ; 
and  an  ointment  of  thin  confiftence, 
compofed  of  equal  quantities  of  this 
ingredient  and  bees  wax,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  will,  for  the  moft  part, 
be  found  a  remedy  perfedly  capable  of 
allaying,  without  inconvenience,  that 
kind  of  irritability  which  commonly  pre- 
vails in  this  difeafe :  and  by  mixing  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  or  the  like,  along  with 
it,  we  have  a  good  antifeptic  for  the 
parts,  where,  on  account  of  the  fpha^ 
celus,  antifeptic  dreffings  are  required. 
If  a  proper  quantity  of  opium  be  added 
to  the  bread  and  milk  pultice,  which 
covers  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  a  bet- 
ter remedy  than  the  fimple  pultice  only. 
In  fome  cafes,  an  anodyne  emollient  ce- 
rate. 
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fate,  made  of  diachylon,  the  powder  of 
mar/h-mallow  leaves,  or  linfeed  flour, 
a  little  wax,  opium,  pitch,  and  oil, 
fhould  be  preferred :  though  I  have  fe- 
veral  times  feen  dry  dreffings  of  bark  and 
myrrh  put  an  entire  flop  to  the  mortifi- 
cation even  in  worn-out  conftitutiohs 
where  death  feemed  inevitable  ;  and  I 
generally  now  have  recourfe  to  them  in 
this  complaint. 

By  this  method  of  proceeding,  there 
is  lefs  neceffity  for  taking  large  dofes  of 
opium,  which  very  frequently  bring  on 
a  drunken  delirium,  make  the  patient 
lick,  take  away  appetite,  and  thus  do 
mifchief  inftead  of  good ;  as  is  evident 
from  their  no-way  flopping  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  when  they  have  thefe  ef- 
fects. Whereas,  fmall  dofes,  frequently 
repeated,  will  gradually  lelTen  nervous 
irritability,  without  fuch  inconveniences. 
I  can  aver,  that  I  have  repeatedly  feen 

E  e  4  this 
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this  kind  of  mortification  removed  un^ep 
the  ufe  of  anodyne  topics,  when  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  off  opium,  becaufe  it 
brought  on  a  delirium,  and  took  away 
the  appetite,  without  producing  any 
^ood  ef^ted; :  and  it  may,  1  think,  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  unlefs  the  pa- 
tient can  eat  mild,  nourilhing  food,  there 
will  be,  but  imall  hopes  of  a  cure. 

A  man,  about  fixty  years  of  age,  who 
.  had  been  a  free  liver,  and  rather  corpulent, 
was  feized  with  this  kind  of  mortifica- 
tion j  and  the  parts  werefo  very  fenfiblcj, 
that  he  could  not  bear  a  ftale-beer  pultice 
which  was  firil  applied.  Recourfe  was 
therefore  had  to  a  white-bread  pultice, 
and  the  bark  and  myrrh  powder,  which 
agreed  perFedlly  a.nd  when  the  difeafe 
had  fpread  half  up  hi§  foot,  it  flopped. 
Betwixt  the  dead  and  living,  and  to  the 
parts  adually  dead,  antifeptic  balfam,  to 
which  the  ti?2Si.  thebaica  was  added, 
was  ^  applied.     Separation   took  place, 

new 
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new  flefh  arofe,  and  the  lips  of  the  ulcer 
Jiad  a  tendency  to  heal  5  but  he  had  a 
great  averfion  to  all  kind  of  medicines, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  now  and 
then  got  down  a  dofe  of  opium  to  pro- 
cure him  a  good  night.  He  could  take 
little  or  no  fbod,  his  chief  fupport  for 
feveral  weeks  was  Geneva  and  water, 
and  at  laft  he  feemed  to  die  rather  from  be- 
ing worn  out  than  of  the  difeafe,  which 
was  apparantly"  fubdued  without  much  - 
^ffiflance  from  nature. 

When  this  kind  of  mortification  is  ac- 
con^panied  with  an  acrimony  in  the 
juices,  it  requires  other  medicines  befides 
opium.  I  many  years  fince  read  an  au- 
thor I  cannot  now  refer  to,  who  advifed 
mercury  in  the  cure  of  mortifications  in 
the  feet  and  toes  of  old  men  ;  becaufe  he 
|aid,  they  arofe  from  the  fcurvy  And 

fome 

*  The  word  fcurvy  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of 
l^ifeafes,  which  have  no  affinity  with  each  other  ;  and 

I  only 
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fome  years  fince,  being  foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cure  a  mortification  in  the  toes 
and  foot  of  an  old  gentleman  at  Retford, 
•I  communicated  this  information  to  the 
late  Dr.  Booth,  v/ho  had  the  immediate 
care  of  the  patient  j  and  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  reading,  in  a  letter  from  him  foori 
after,  that  he  had  a  recourfe  to  a  refolu- 
tion  of  fublimate ,  and  that  though  the 
difeafe  had  fpread  to  the  middle  of  the 
foot,  yet  it  foon  flopped,  after  he  began 
to  take  this  medicine.  We  followed  the 
pra<Mlice,  which  has  been  long  well  efta- 
blifhed,  of  fufFering  the  dead  parts, 
without  fcarifying,  to  drop  oft  of  their 
own  accord,  with  perfect  fuccefs.  Since 
this,  a  perfon  under  my  care,  in  a  fimilar 
inftance,  recovered,  while  the  fedatives 
mentioned  were  applied,  and  an  eledary 
taken,  compofed  of  bark,  gum  guaia^ 

I  only  underftand  it  in  this  inftance,  as  a  particular 
kind  of  acrimony,  which  mercury  will  correal. 

cum. 
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<  cum,  and  cinnibar  of  antimony,  after 
opium  by  the  mouth  had  been  fairly  tried, 
'  without  any  good  effect.  But  where  the 
!  lips  of  the  fore  are  tucked  in,  and  eaten 
away  by  a  corrofive  ichor,  the  blue  pill 
:  is  a  better  remedy. 

However,  though  we  approve  much  Sedatlvegi 
i  of  fedatives  in  the  difeafes  we  have  de-  Jhey"do 
jfcribed;  yet  there  is  a  mortification  in  ^"J"'"^' 
'the  feet  and  toes  of  old  people,  in  which 
i^they  appear  to  me  to  do  injury.  A  month 
j;  after  a  froft  and  fnow,  in  January  1776, 
:an  adive  farmer,  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
jfeized  with  a  black  fpot  upon  the  end  of 
1  his  great  toe ;  prefently  the  cuticle  began  to 
jfeparate,  and  a  fphacelus,  in  fome  time, 
textended  itfelf  to  the  foot  and  neighbour- 
iing  toes,  till  they  were  all^  deflroyed, 
IDuring  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the 
:fairefl:  trial  was  given  to  opium.  At  firfl 
he  took  a  grain,  twice,  prefently  double 
this  quantity,  then  the  fame  dofe  every 

fbur 
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four  hours,  and  afterwards  oftener,  for  a 
month ;  but  the  diforder  daily  gained 
ground  under  mild  applications,  and  his 
health  became  fo  greatly  injured,  that  we 
fuffered  him  to  return  home,  leaving  off 
all  kinds,  of  medicines,  and  had  very  lit- 
tle hope  of  his  recovery.  Neverthelefs 
we  ordered  him  to  drink  wine,  to  live 
upon  a  generous  diet,  and  to  apply  to  the 
foot,  a  mild  digeftive,  and  the  ftale  -beer 
pultice.  But  he  preferred  his  own  malt ' 
liquor,  lived  in  comrnon  with  the  family; 
and  went  on  for  a  month  at  leaft,  with- 
out any  confiderable  alteration.  In  the 
refult  his  health  amended,  the  mortifi- 
cation ftopped,  above  half  his  foot  dropr 
ped  off,  and  he  is  now  in  good  health. 
In  this  cafe  then,  which  comes  within 
the  defcription  given  of  the  mortification 
of  the  toes  and  feet,  I  am  perfuaded  opi- 
um did  harm  ;  and  if  we  refledl  upon  the 
matter,  will  it  not  feem  probable  that  it 

muff 
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miift  always  do  harm,  where  nervous 
influence  is  lefs  powerful  than  it  ought 
to  be  ?  In  a  man  of  eighty,  notwith- 
flanding  he  was  very  ad:ive  at  that  time 
of  life,  the  niis  mtce  muft  of  courfe  be 
weakened.  The  cold,  as  he  told  me, 
had  a  powerful  effedl  upon  both  feet, 
and  perhaps,  by  deftroying  the  remains 
of  nervous  energy  in  one  of  them,  the 
mortification  was  brought  on,  and  after- 
wards in  fpme  degree  fpread,  by  the 
affiflance  of  opium ;  becaufe  it  flopped 
when  the  opium  was  laid  afide,  and  a 
little  vigour  given  to  the  habit.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  an  indifcriminate  ufe 
of  this  medicine,  in  all  mortifications  of 
the  parts  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  we 
will  more  clearly,  as  far  as  our  prefent 
experience  enables  us,  diftinguifh  the 
cafes  in  which  fedatives  may  do  fervice, 
and  thofe  in  which  they  fhould  not  be 
employed 

^  See  vol.  i.  206. 

It 
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It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that:  in  people 
advanced  in  life,  who  have  not  been  very 
temperate  in  eating  or  drinking,  the 
juices  may  have  acquired  acrimony ;  and^ 
.  accordingly,  the  difeafe  in  queftion  feems 
fometimes  to  arife  from  this  caufe,  ac- 
companied with  an  extreme"  degree  of* 
irritability  of  the  part ;  which  may,  per-^ 
haps,  be  owing  to  the  conftant  irritation- 
■which  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  juices,-  when 
they  once  flagnate,  muft  occafion  ;  in 
which  ftate,  opium  and  the  alteratives 
mentioned  feem  to  be  proper* 
)piuni        It  begins  with  a  black  or  blue  fpot 
er  in'this  fomewhcre  about  the  toes ;  the  cuticle 
ncaie,     fgparatcs,  a  lividnefs  appears  underneath^ 
the  difeafe  gradually  extends  itfelf  to  the 
foot,  and  the  ulcer  which  follows  has 
fometimes  different  appearances  in  dif- 

« 

ferent  parts  at  the  fame  time.  In  one 
part,  perhaps,  there  is  a  perfect  fphacelus  j 
in  another,  new  flefli  appears    and  in  a 

third 
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third,  the  lips  of  the  fore  are  tucked  in, 
and  feem  to  be  conftantly  eaten  away  by 
a  corrofive  ichor.  Pain,  more  or  lefs, 
is  a  conftant  attendant;  inflammation, 
and  a  fwelling  of  the  parts  is  not  un- 
common. ^  a  moft  certain  criterion  is  the 
fenfibility  of  the  parts  of  the  ulcer  which 
are  alive ;  and  the  pulfe  is  quickened  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  inflammation 
Ivhich  prevails. 

On  the  contrary,  vv^hen  the  mortifica-  When  not 

-r     r  ^         •      •  proper. 

ition  anles  irom  the  vts  vttce,  or  nervous 
energy  being  deftroyed,  a  perfed:  fpha- 
eelus  keeps  fpreading  forward    the  parts 
die  apparently  without   corroflon,  and 
there  are  no  figns  of  an  acute  feniation 
'  when  they  are  touched  :  all  which  feem 
I  to  evince,  that  fedatives  in  this  inftance  Mercury 
« cannot  afford  relief,  nor  is  mercury  ad-  aj^^"(rr°' 
imifTible.    In  fhort,  wherever  irritation 
lhas  a  iliare  in  increaflng  gangrene,  opium 
>will  be  ufefuL    When  death,  in  a  par« 

ticular 
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ticular  part,  is  the  confequence  of  a 
deficiency  in  nervous  energy,  warm  and 
invigorating  remedies  are  preferable  :  but 
when  a  mortification  in  the  extremities^ 
as  often  happens,  comes  on,  where  nature 
is  worn  out,  and  incapable  of  aflifhing 
us,  what  can  be  expeded  from  art  ? 

Of  late,  cataplafms  in  a  ftate  of  fo- 
mentation compofed  of  honey,  flour,  and 
yeaft,  have  been  recommended  in  morti- 
fications. Imagining  fixed  air  to  be  thd 
univerfal  acid,  which  probably  is  ths 
mofi:  powerful  antifeptic  in  nature,  I. 
thought  it  might  be  ferviceable  in  fuper- 
ficial  fphaceli and  accordingly  tried  it 
in  fome  large  fphacelated  fpots,  in  an 
cedematous  leg.  The  firfl  day  it  feemed 
to  agree  the  next  it  gave  pain,  and  oc-« 
cafioned  a  bad  night.  In  the  morning^ 
the  fphaceli  were  furrounded  with  inflam- 
mation, and  a  flux  of  humours  invited' 
into  the  part     wherefore  I  laid  it  afide,, 

and 
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ind  cured  the  patient  in  the  common 
manner  j  and  the  faculty  will  judge  of 
its  ufe  in  mortifications  attended  witii 
great  nervous  fenfibility,  where  opium  is 
neceffary.  For  honey  is  an  efcharotic, 
and  not  being  altered  by  this  preparatioii 
produces  its  ufual  effeds; 


F  f  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVL 

ON    THE    AMPUTATION    OF  MORTI- 
FIED  LIMBS^  ' 


Reafons 
for  D' t 
amputat- 

in:     i  ) 
the  mor- 
tification 
is  flop- 
ped. 


THE  frequent  re-appearance  of fpha^ 
cell  after  indifcriminate  amputa- 
tion to  flop  their  progrefs,  introduced  a 
very  contrary  doctrine,  that  it  ought  not 
to  take  place,  when  neceffary,  till  the 
mortification  was  not  only  flopped  but 
the  reparation  of  the  dead  and  living 
parts  fomewhat  advanced :  and  we  ap- 
prehend the  latter  part  of  this  admoni-, 
tion  is  more  neceffary,  not  only  that  the 
dilpofition  to  mortify,  and  the  impover- 
iflied  ftate  of  the  blocd  may  be  altered, 
but  as  it  may  prevent  the  ill  confequen- 
ces  of  cutting  through  parts  that  are 
become  more  irritable  from  being  lately 

inflfimed 
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inflamed.  In  our  treatife  on  irritability 
in  general*,  we  have  pointed  out  fome 
inconveniencies  from  irritating  thcfe 
parts  which  have  been  inflamed  ;  and 
fome  years  fincc  taking  off  the  cone  in  EfFefls 
the  ftump  of  a  thigh,  brought  on  more  fla^mma-' 
inflammation,   fever,   and   fuppuration,  5'°" 

'  '  -rr  '    long  been 

than  happened" after  the  flrft  operation.  ^      g°»e  ofF. 

But  fometimes  the  effedls  are  of  a  dif-  -^rhen  it 
ferent  nature.     "  An  Aiiftrian  officer  ^^^."^f 

entirely 

had  his  hand  iniferably  (battered  by  a  difap- 

peared. 

'  **  cannon  ball,   and  being  deftitute  of 
'  ^  help,  in  a  wood  for  three  days,  a  mor- 
•*  tification  which  extended  almoft  to 
"  the  elbow  with  great  fwelling  and  in- 
**  flammation  quite  up  to  the  flioulder, 
enfued.  But  in  three  days  more,  by 
*'  the  ufe  of  fomentations,-  the  ftale-beer 
pultice,   with  theriaca,    and  taking 
•*  the  barki  the  inflammation  abated,  the 
**  fwelling  began  to  fubfide,  the  edges 
*  Vol. 

F  f  2  of 
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"  of  the  mortification  were  feparating', 
"  and  the  dreadful  fymptoms  that  for- 
bad  amputation,  were  now  fo  much 
altered,  that  the  furgeons  did  not  at 
"  ail  hefitate  to  take  off  the  limb.  But 
"  this  was  done  to  very  little  purpofe, 
**  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  ampu- 
'*  tation,  his  jaw  bemg  fixed  by  a  con- 
**  vulfive  attack,  and  his  countenance 
"  greatly  diftorted,  he  expired  *  ow- 
ing probably  to  the  increafe  of  irritabi- 
lity, and  to  the  violent  effedts  it  had 
upon  the  whole  nervous  fyftem-f*. 
Hovvtobe      But  in  mortifications,  thefe  inconveni- 

avoidc<J» 

encies  may  often  be  avoided  by  following 
the  pradice  of  making  the  amputation 
betwixt  the  dead  and  living  parts  after 
■  feparation  has  taken  place  by  drawing 
back  the  found  flefli,  and  cutting  round 
the  bone  that  fome  part  of  it  may  be 

*  See  Ranby  on  Gun.niot  Wounds. 

f  SeeDiffert.  6u  the  Nerves,  and  onlrritat.  in  general. 

laid 
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\  laid  bare  underneath,  in  the  manner 
<  (Celfus*  has  long  fince  advifed.  This, 
though  it  may  not  be  accompanied  with 
1  the  eclat  ufual  to  what  is  called  a  capital 
i  operation,  yet  the  patient  receives  a  fa- 
1  tisfadory  cure  ;  and  thofe  who  refledt  on 
ithe  fkill  necelTary  for  executing  this  mere 
1  mechanical  part  of  the  profeffion,  will 
1  have  more  pleafure  in  fhunning  pain  and 
I  danger  than  in  acquiring  the  reputation 
cof  being  an  expert  operator.  I  have  con- 
tftantly,  for  many  years,  followed  this 
jpra(5tice  whenever  I  had  occalion  to  re- 
ripove  a  mortified  limb,  where  it  could 
ll?e  conveniently  done  3  and  I  fome  time 
llince  met  with  a  verv  ffood  inftance  in 
ffupport  of  fuch  procedure.  A  woman 
Fhad  a  mortification  feized  her  hand  and 
vwrift,  from  violence  of  inflammation 
iwhich  fpread  itfelf  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  elbow,  before  I  faw  her. 

*  Lib.  vii.  cap.  33. 

F  f  3  However 
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However  it  now  luckily  flopped  ;  and 
befides  the  dreffings  to  the  ulcer,  we  ap- 
plied antifeptics  to  the  dead  parts,  to 
prevent  their  giving  us  trouble.  The 
furgeon,  and  the  relations  to  the  woman, 
now  wifhed  to  have  the  arm  taken  off 
above  the  elbov/ ;  but  I  painted  out  to, 
them  fome  inconveniences,  which  I  had 
feen  -from  cutting  through  parts  lately 
inflamed  ;  and  that  we  fliould  make 
equally  as  good  a  cure,  by  fa  wing 
through  the  dead  bone,  as  by  perform- 
ing a  painful,  unnecefTary,  and  hazard- 
ous operation.  Accordingly,  waiting 
till  there  was  funicient  room  for  the  faw, 
•yve  cut  through  the  bone  without  painj^ 
pr  without  giving  the  leafl  fre£h  trouble 
to  the  patient.  The  fkin,  and  fome  of 
the  mufcles  being  left  lower  on  tlie  back 
part  of  the  arm,  the  furgeon  turned  them 
up  over  the  bune  by  degrees,  and  made, 
much  to  his  fatisfadion,  a  very  good  cure. 

When. 
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When  a  fphacelus  flops  upon  a  joint, 
Celfus  fays  **  an  incifion  muft  not  be  ping  at  a 

joint, 

**  made  in  that  part."  But  fa  wing  oft 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  cutting  away 
the  tendons,  which  will  give  no  pain, 
may  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  ill  con- 
fequences  that  have  fometimes'  happen- 
ed from  taking  olf"  limbs  at  the  articula- 
tion, with  a  negled:  of  thefe  circumftan- 
ces.  For  though  the  fingers,  the  os  hu~ 
meri,  and  even  the  thigh-bone,  have 
been  removed  by  dividing  the  joint, 
without  bringing  on  any  troublefome 
f}^mptoms  yet  convulfions  and  death 
are  apt  to  follow  amputation  when  made 
in  the  joints  of  the  larger  extremities  : 
probably  from  the  diflention  of  the 
nerves,  which  happens  in  confequence  of 
the  fwelling  in  wounds  of  membraneous 
parts.  Not  that  we  mean  to  exclude  the 
common  method  of  amputating  in  mor- 
tifications where  particular  circumflances 

F  f  4  may 
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pay  happen  to  make  it  neceflary ;  re- 
membering that  the  after-treatment,  or 
what  we  call  medical  furgery,  is  the 
principal  requifite  to  a  good  cure  :  of 
which  we  fha^U  fpeak  in  it^  prope;^ 
place. 


P  P  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

ON    GANGRENOUS  ABSCESSES. 


LE  DxR.AN,  in  his  chapter  on  the Jif-  About^^ 
Jiii/a  in  am,  fpeaks  of  a  large  gan-  damenc. 
grenous  abfcefs  in  this  part,  but  defcribes 
only  a  purulent  abfcefs  of  which  we  have 
iilready  jfpoken.  Mr.  Pott  has  been 
much  more  explicit;^  and  fays  the  cellular 
and  adipofe  membrane  are  afFeded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  difeafe  called  a 
carbuncle.  He  has  defcribed  the  iymp- 
toms,  variety,  and  progrefs  of  the  com- 
plaint, with  accuracy;  and  conlidering 
the  fundament  as  the  fink  of  the  body, 
^"t  is  rather  furpriling  that  we  do  not  of- 
tener  meet  with  virulent  abfceffes  in  this 
part.  I  have  met  with  but  few  of  fhem  : 

thq 
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the  inflammation  had  an  eryfipelatous  ap, 
pearance  j  the  flcin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane both  became  putrid  and  floughed 

/  away,   leaving  .an  opening  fufficiently 

large,  for  the  application  of  antifeptic 
dreffings,  by  which  the  ulcer  was  cured. 

An  early         ^^^.j^  opening  when  the  matter  begins 

when  to  to  fluduate,  may  prevent  mifchief :  and 
be  made,     _  _  _  ^ 

if  there  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  making 
a  free  incifion,  we  fhall  do  well  in  dif- 
charging  a  corrofive  ichor  before  it  has 
committed  much  havock  ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  cure  will  then  differ  no  way 
from  that  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
the  modern  carbuncle. 
Of  the  ^i^g  moft  dangerous  abfcefs  of  this 

tendons.  °  . 

fort  is  that  beginning  in  the  tendons  about 
the  toes  and  feet  of  people  advancing  in 
years;  and  deluding  us  for  fome  time, 
after  the  onfet,  with  fallacious  hopes  of  a 
recovery.  A  fmall  abfcefs  forms  upon  or 
about  the  toes,  and  tolerable  good  mat- 
ter. 
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ter,  or  matter  and  ichor  mixed,  is  dif- 
charged  :  upon  examination  we  find  the 
tendon  to  be  difeafed,  and  the  ulcer  fome- 
times  puts  on  a  putrid  appearance.  But 
this  for  the  moft  part  is  commonly  foon 
got  over  by  appofite  dreiTings  ^  the  tcndoa 
feparates  in  putrid  rags,  new  flefh  arifes, 
the  fides  of  the  ulcer  fhew  a  difpofition 
to  heal,  and  give  reafon  to  expedt  all 
will  be  ^vell.  But  at  the  time  we  are  ifi 
expectation  of  finifhing  the  bufinefs,  if 
not  before,  a  frefh  abfcefs  forms  on  the 
top  on  the  foot,  where  we  have  much 
more  to  do  with  putrid  tendons ;  but 
even  in  this  fituation  we  commonly  make 
head  againft  the  difeafe  for  a  time,  till 
the  membranes  and  tendons  about  the  an- 
cle are  all  dilTolved  and  fpreading  up  the 
tendons  in  the  leg,  great  fuppuration  ex- 
haulls  the  patient.  Sometimes,  indeed^ 
he  dies  before  the  putrefadion  of  the 
tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  has  made  fo  great 

a  pro- 
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2l  progrefs ;  for  there  is  in  this  difeafe,  feem- 
ingly,  always  a  worn-out  conftitution. 
The  appetite  fails,  the  patient  is  weak, 
fleeps  ill,  and  though  his  converfation  is 
lively,  while  he  lies  ftill,  yet  upon  being 
moved  his  weaknefs  fhews  itfelf  fuffici- 
ently  to  point  out  the  danger  of  his  fitu- 
ation. 

If  any  confiderable  inflammation 
happens  to  attend  the  forming  of  mat- 
ter, a  fever  in  proportion  accompanies ; 
otherwife  when  the  matter  is  got 
at  liberty  and  the  inflammation  is  gone 
down,  nothing  of  this  kind  molefl:s 
the  patient,  who  feems  eafy  and  quiet  for 
the  moft  part  under  his  malady.  He 
drinks  his  wine  or  ale  with  pleaflire,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  finds  it  refrefli  him  ;  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  thing,  affifted  with  nou- 
rifhing  broths,  which  does  more  fervice, 
if  kept  within  due  bounds ;  not  forget- 
ting that  many  under  thefe  circumflance^ 

have 
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have  been  free  livers ;  and  that  in  their  al- 
lowance, regard  muft  be  paid  to  former 
cufloms.  I  have  tried  the  bark  in  this 
inftance  without  efFed: ;  no  other  advan- 
tage arifes  from  opium  than  making  the 
patient  fleepj  and  yet  by  diet  and  pro- 
per topical  applications,  we  fometimes 
enable  him  to  hold  out  with  fome  de- 
gree of  comfort  to  himfelf  a  confider- 
able  time  :  and  when  the  fcene  is  clofed, 
it  is  commonly  without  difturbance* 
With  one  of  thefe,  I  apprehend  all  gan- 
grenous abfcefifes  which  may  happen  to 
the  body  will  correfpond  for  in  every  in- 
flance  a  combination  of  putrid  Houghs 
and  pus,  gives  appellation  to  the  difeafe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

ON.  STRUMA,  OR  THE  EVIL. 

AS  abfcefTes  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pen in  this  complai.it,  we  are  led 
to  treat  of  it  in  this  place  3  and  for  rea- 
fons  that  will  be  obvious  in  the  next 
chapter,  it  is  necelTary  to  recoiledt,  that 
Stums,     Hippocrates*  ufed  the  word  Xoi^a^eg  to 
and  why     lignify  chronic  fwellings  of  the  glands 
fo  called,    in  diffei-ent:  parts  of  the  body^  but  fays 
thofe  about  the  neck  are  the  worft.  Cel- 
fus  -f*  calls  them  Jlruma^  gives  nearly 
the  fame  account  of  their  nature  and 
lituation,    and    adds  the   authority  of 
Meges,  about  their  being  found  in  wo- 
men's breafts.    Paulus  J  fays  they  are 
indurated  glands  in  the  neck  and  other 

*  DeGlanduIis.         f  Lib.  v.  cap.  38.  art.  71 
J  Lib,  V.  cap.  35. 

parts 
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parts  of  the  body.  ef|3ecially  in  the  groin^ 
and  in  this  all  the  Greek  writers  agree. 
They  aho  concur  in  opinion  that  Xoi^U" 
being  derived  from    Xoi^o^  porcus, 
a  hog,  the  difeafe  took  its  name  from 
the  glands  in  the  neck  of  fwine  being 
fubjed  to   this  complaint :  the  Latins 
afterwards    introduced   the  word  fcro^ 
fuluy   or  fcrophula,  from  ' fcrofa,  upon 
the  fame  principle  3  though  fome  refer 
it    to    the    multiplicity  of  their  in- 
creafe,  Hke  the  offspring  of  a  fow ;  and  -Strumcc ; 
hence  the  words  Jlriimce  and  fcrofula  have  ^^^^^^^ 
long  lince  been  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms.  O'nony- 

This  affedion  feems  to  be  a  difeafe  terms. 
fui  generis ;  and  I  believe  all  will  agree  ^  ^.^  ^ 
with  Celfus*,  that  it  is  extremely  ti*ou-  fui  gene- 

ris 

blefome,  of  long  continuance,  and,  whe- 
ther cured  by  the  knife  or  medicaments, 
is  apt  to  break  out  again  near  the  old 
fears.    When  I  have  met  with  it  in  the 

*  Loc.  cit. 

breaft 
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In  wo-     breaft  of  women,  I  have  found  it  mortf 

men  s 

breafts.  troublefome,  after  excifion,  than  in  any 
other  external  part ;  one  gland  fprouting 
up  after  another  for  a  tedious  length  of 
time,  even  when  they  have  apparently  all 
been  removed,  fo  as  to  try  the  patience 
and  fkill  of  the  affiftant.  All  writers, 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  are  of 
opinion  that  this  difeafe  forms  thofe  tu- 
bercles in  the  lungs  w  hich  occafion  pul- 
monary confumptions ;  thofe  fwellings 
of  the  mefenteric  glands  which  bring  on 
the  atrophy ;  and  it  appears  to  be  heredi- 
tary, of  which  I  know  no  more  certain 
criterion  than  its  lying  dormant,  fome- 
times  for  one  generation,  and  appearing 
again  in  another ;  a  fad  abundantly  de- 
monflrated  by  natural  hiftory. 
Alifwell-  But  we  muft  not  miftake  enlarged 
not^ftru-^  glands  in  the  necks  of  young  people, 
for  the  difeafe  in  queftion ;  thofe  have  ' 
always  been  diflinguifhed  from  jlrum^ 

by 


Heredl 
tary. 
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the  befl  writers  ;    they  are  commonly 
fingle  cr  detached  from  each  other,  often 
globular,  though  fome  flat  and  fpreading, 
moflly  if  not  always  loofe ;  and  to  the 
beil  of  my  remembrance,  they  feel  per- 
fedly  fmooth.     Whereas  Jlrumcz  are 
knotty,  form  a  cliain  of  glands,  or  as 
Mufitanus*    exprelTes   it,    they   hang  Defcrib- 
like  grapes  depending  from  the  fame 
branch,  which  feems  to  charadlerize  the 
difeafe  ;  and  inftead  of  being  loofe,  they 
are  thoroughly  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.    Nor  are  fwelled  glands, 
■  which  arife  from  any  caufe  except  a  ftru- 
imofe  habit,  to  be  numbered  in  that  clafs, 
ithough  they  appear  rather  rough,  flat, 
£  and  fpreading  j  for  various  cachexies,  as 
!We  (hall  haveoccafion  to  fliew,  will  bring 
con  thef9  fymptoms  j  and  therefore  to  be  - 
certain  of  the  difeafe,  it  fhould  be  traced. 

*  Chirurgi^,  &c.  ca|).  44.  , 

d  e  But 
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Inflamed       But  fore  inflamed  eyes,  accompanied 

eyes,  ,  j  x. 

chapped  with  paftey  face,  fwelled  or  chapped 
fweikd"^  lips,  and  fwelled  noftrils,  have  been  look- 
nofli-ils,         upon  to  be  chara6leriftics  of  this  dif- 

not  cha- 

raacrif-  cafe  ;  and  even  fome  of  our  modern  no- 
tics  of 

thedif-     fologifts  have  adopted  this  definition; 

"^^*  but  furely  without  proper  authority,  for 
I  believe  no  writer  is  to  be  met  with  able 
to  fuppOrt  fuch  an  opinion.  VogelUus 
{2iy?,  J /crop hula  tumor  glandular um,  colli  ei 
mefenteriij  indolensj  obduratus  and  the 
moft  accurate  Lin^us,  Jlruma ;  glandula 
infardia ;  nodus  indolens,folidiufculuspref- 
Jione  obtufe  fentiens'*  Which  perfed:ly 
agrees  with  Hippocrates,  and  thofe  wri- 
ters who  have  thoroughly  examined  the 
fubje(ft.  It  is  true,  fwelled  chapped  lips, 
fwelled  noftrils,  fore  eyes,  &c.  fometimes 
accompany  Jirumce ;  but  thefe  do  not 
conftitute  any  part  of  the  difeafe,  becaufe 
they  are  common  to  other  affedtions ;  and 
becaufe  the  Jiruma  very  frequently  ap- 
pears 
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pears  without  any  of  them.  Wherefore 
we  ought  firft  to  be  fure  of  the  habit 
being  flrumous,  before  we  are  at  liberty 
;  to  fufpedt  fuch  a  diathefis  prefent  from 
'  the  appearance  of  thofe  fymptoms. 

The  primary  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is 
one  of  thofe  fecrets  in  nature  that  has 
not  yet  been  unveiled    but  it  is  faid  to 
,  be  an  afFed:ion  of  the  lymphatics.  It 
i  certainly  is  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
i  if  it  be  hereditary,  it  mult  be  owing  to  Owing  ta 

form  or 

iftru6ture  ;  and,  like  the  gout,  may  be  in-  ftrufturer 
ccreafed  by  an  exifling  caufe,  which  may 
rrender  thefe  ftrainers  perfedlly  incapable 
cof  performing  their  oifice,  or  the  fluids 
lincapable  of  paffing  through  them.  Some 
will  have  it  that  the  glands  are  relaxed  ; 
:but  I  rather  apprehend  there  is  fome 
deficiency  in  their  form  or  nature  :  but 
aipon  opening  and  examining  fome  that 
were  taken  out,  I  could  only  difcover  that 
Ihey  were  diftended  with  vifcid  lymph. 

G  g  2  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  their  firft  appearance,  wliich  is 
ra.ther  uncertain,  may  be  occafioned  by  a 
revolution  in  the  habit  about  five  or  fix 
years  of  age;  and  it  is  aflerted  that  at 
puberty  this  difeafe  fometimes  entirely 
wears'  off  without  medical  affiftance.  I 
believe  it  may  nov\^  and  then  become 
-dormant,  but  to   eradicate  it^  in  my 
opinion,  nature  mufl  be  changed:  it  is 
liable  to  return,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  j  udge, 
thofe  fwellings  of  the  glands  w^hich  en- 
tirely difappear,  are  not  Jlrumce,  but  an- 
other affedtion  of  the  glandular  fyilem  of 
■which  we  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion 
to  take  notice. 
This  dif-       Thefe  ideas  feem  to  be  verified  by 
cafe  may    fyccefs  in  practice  :  for  I  believe  we  fcl- 

be  mill- 

gated.      dom  do  more  than  mitigate  this  m.alady 
and  by  proper  treatment  it  is  often  if 
our  power  to  render  life  comfortable.! 
To  remove  the  glands  by  an  operation, 
if  it  could  take  place,  would  be  the  moll 

expeditiotu 
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expeditious  method ;   but  they  are  fo  Excifion 

^  ■'  of  the 

thoroughly  connedled  with  the  neigh-  gland?, 

,        .  ,  ,  when  to 

bouring  parts,  that  an  advantageous  ex-  be  at- 
cifion  can  feldom  be  efFeded  with  fafety  '^"^i'*^^' 
and  advantage,  unlefs  they  are  only  few 
in  number,  and  fituated  at  a  proper  di- 
ftance  from  the  principal  arteries.  Hence 
the  more  common  method  of  attempt- 
ing to  difcufs  the  tumors  muft  gene- 
rally be  purfued. 

For  this  purpofe,  from  what  I  have  internal 
I  been  able  to  learn,  thofe  remedies  which 
iremove  obfl:rud:ioh,  render  as  much  as 
jpoffible  the  glands  pervious,  make  a  de- 
rrivation  frorn  the  part,  and  ftrengthen 
the  (yftem  at  the  fame  time,  are  moft  to 
|)e  depended  upon ;  but  thefe  are  much 
imore  fuccefsful  when  the  difeafe  is  at- 
tacked in  the  beginning,  before  the  ob- 
'iftrudions  are  confirmed,  or  the  glands 
fpoiled  -y  and  then  fome  effedts  may  be 
;exped:ed  from  their  ufe.    Clearing  the 
G  g  3  prima 
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f  rifnc?  vice  with  fmall  dofes  of  calomel, 
affifled  with  an  appofite  purge,  lays  the 
ground  work  of  our  proceedings.     I  have 
feen  large  indurated  glands  fubfide  under 
the  ufe  of  the  Jalfocice,  and  the  appli^ 
cation  of  a  volatile  plafler.    The  com- 
mon affiftant,  burnt  fponge,  certainly 
reduces  the  bronchocele ;  which  fliews 
that  it  adls  upon  the  glands.    What  is 
therefore  expelled  from  calcined  ma-* 
rine  vegetables  is  reafonable;  and  I  have 
feen  the  practice  of  giving  fmall  dofes  of 
Epfom,  or  Glauber's  fait,  daily,  diffolved 
in  a  tumbler  of  water,  fo  as  to  procure 
at  leaft  two  ftools  a  day,  ferviceable  in 
reducing  thefe  tumors.     It  muft  not 
however  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  an 
ebbing  and  iiowing  in  this  malady,  which 
moftly  happens  in  fpring  and  autumn ; 
and  I  have  otten  leen  the  glands  when 
enraged  by  this  difeafe,  fubfide  in  a  littl 

time^ 
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time,  if  not  irritated  by  external  or  in- 
ternal remedies. 

Dr.  John  Fordyce  *  recommends  the  Bark. 
Peruvian  bark  as  a  refolvent  and  difcutient 
in  the /crop  hula  or  the  morbi  glandular  urn". 
Dr.  Fothergill  -f-  foon  after  wrote  an 
ingenious  paper  upon  the  fubjed:,  and 
this  was  followed  by  another  from  Dr. 
Bond  J,  to  confirm  the  practice:  fmce, 
which,  writers  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
medicine  of  the  moft  powerful  influence 
in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 

I  have  attended  to  its  real  efFe(fls  how- 
ever in  Jiruma,  and  though  it  may  affift 
general  ftrength,  I  have  not  found  it  ad- 
equate to  my  wilhes  in  reducing  thefe  tu- 
mors, or  even  in  abating  very  flight 
ilrumous  fymp^/^s  :  and  imagine,  if  we 
were  to  negled  entirely  in  its  favour  the 
method  of  cure,  which  may  be  feleded 

*  Lond.  Med.  Ob.  and  Inq.  vol.  i.       f  Med.  Ob. 
atti  Inq.  LoD.  vol.  i.       X  lb.  vol.  ii, 
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from  thofe  who  have  written  experiment, 
tally,  we  Should  be  laying  afide,  in  many 
inftances,  tThe  intentions  which  ought  to 
be  purfued.  We  will  therefore  examine 
the  ground  upon  which  this  opinion 
about  the  bark  was  founded. 

Its  effeas       '^^^  ^^^^       ^^^^^  W^^^  ^^J"- 

fcro'phula  ^7^^'^  paper,  of  bark  being  fuccefsful 
examinee;,  after  calomel,  was  in  a  confiderable  fuell- 
ing of  great  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  as 
well  as  the  glands  on  each  fide  of  the 
jieck,  in  a  young  lady,  fixteen  years  of 
age,  after  inoculation  ;  but  though  they - 
refembled  ftrumous  glands,  yet  there 
might  be  a  material  difference  in  the  two 
difeafes,  as  will  prefently  appear.  Her 
health  was  ultimately  eflablifhed  by  that 
change  in  the  conftitution  fhe  afterwards 
underwent  and  in  the  fubjoining  poft- 
fcript  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whe- 
ther this  can  be  admitted,  as  a  cafe  in 

point, 
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point,  to  fhew  the  efficacy  of  the  bark  in 
ilrumous  cafes. 

The  fecond  cafe  of  hard  tumors  in  the 
hreafl,  and  under  the  ax^'/Ia,  with  fore 
noftrils,  and  thickened  lips,  appeared  firft 
in  a  woman  after  lying-in,  when  her  milk, 
was  going  off ;  fome  of  them  being  the 
reliques  of  former  fwellings,  from  the 
fame  caufe  ;  and  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that 
the  bark  was  not  given  till  after  the 
calomel,  antimony,  the  woods,  gum 
guaiacum,  and  Neville  Holt  water  had 
been  tried,  of  which  we  fhall  take  notice 
in  our  general  remark ;  though  it  is  not 
foreign  to  our  purpofe,  to  call  to  mind  in 
this  place,  that  we  have  no  account  of 
Jirumce  appearing  before  thefe  fymptoms  ; 
and  a  doubt  arifes  whether  they  were 
ftrumous  or  not  *. 

The  third  is  a  clear  inflance  of  the 
tark  refolving  a  hard  fwelling,  formed 

*  Sec  Pollfcript. 
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flowly  under  the  left  ear,  and  along  that 
fide  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  a  young  puny  girl, 
fouryears  old ;  if  the  unguentumad flrumas 
Lujitani,  which  was  applied,  afforded  no 
affiftance.  But  topical  applications  have 
often  powerful  effeds  upon  fwelled 
glands  J  and  if  none  were  expecfted  from 
this  ointment,  why  was  it  applied  ?  I 
very  lately  had  an  inftance  in  a  young 
woman  of  relaxed  debilitated  habit,  where 
the  glands  on  one  fide  of  the  neck  fwelled 
greatly  and  much  refembled  Jiruma ;  but 
they  arofe  feemingly  from  a  tardinefs  of 
circulation  through  the  gland,  becaufe 
they  entirely  difappeared  in  a  fortnight 
from  the  application  of  the  emplajiru7ji 
JiiSttcum  alone;  whereas,  had  the  bark 
been  given,  the  effedts  might  have  been 
afcribed  to  the  wrong  remedy*  Nor' can 
we  ever  be  certain  of  the  effedls  of  any 
medicine  when  auxiliaries  are  employed. 
The  remainder  of  his  cafes  are  not  ap- 
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pofite  to  the  difeafe  in  queftion  -f- :  but 
though  wc  are  not  convinced  from  any 
thing  advanced,  that   the   bark  cures 
jlrumce ;  yet  we  join  Dr.  Fordyce  in  opi- 
nion,    that  in  tumified  glands,  where 
<^  the  habit  happens  to  be  feeble,  and  the 
circulation  weak,  from  conftitution  or 
accident,  bark  is  a  mofl  efficacious 
medicine  J." 

The  firft  part  of  Dodor  J  othergill's 
paper  is  to  prove  the  power  of  the  bark 
in  the  fcrophulous  ophthalmy  of  which 
we  fhall  take  notice  when  we  refume  our 
fubjed,  after  examining  thofe  on  the  fame 
fubjeftby  Dr.  Bond.  However,  we  may 
here  obferve,  that  his  reafoning  deferves 
^:lofe  attention,  as  it  may  be  ufeful  fpr 
various  purpofes  ;  and  that  there  cannot 
be  clearer  evidence  again  It  the  power  of 
the  bark  in  difcuiling  ftrumous  glands^ 
than  the  fads  he  produces  j  for  in  an, 

t  Sse  Foftfcript.  j  See  Pollfcript. 
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indurated  parotid  gland,  from  an  heredi- 
tary fcrophulous  taint,  no  confiderable 
benefit  accrued.    It  feemed  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  the  diftemper,  but  did  not 
cure  it ;  nor  did  the  bark,  a  year  after- 
wards, afford  rehef,  when  the  chin  and 
upper  lip  began  to  be  covered  with  a 
thick  yellow  fcab,  moift  and  itching  j  but 
a  courfe  of  deobftruents,  fea-bathing,  and 
the  ufe  of  Scarborough-water,  fubdued 
thefe  fymptoms.     He  apprehends  the 
bark  put  a  ffop  to  the  increafe  of  the 
tumor,  and  rather  foftened  it,  but  this 
was  ail.    He  met  with  many  o:her  cafes 
(he  fays),  in  which  it  had  the  like  effeds, 
reftored  a  better  ftate  of  health  in  various 
refpeds,  and  laid  a  proper  foundation  to 
proceed  upon,  in  attempting  a  cure  by 
other  methods ;  but  he  did  not  find  that 
fuccefs  from  it  in  fcrophulous  u Jeers,  as 
might  be  expeded :  from  which  honeft 
account  of  fads,  it  feems  pretty  evident 

that 
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that  we  are  not  to  expedt  affiftance  from 
its  refolving,  but  from  its  invigorating 
property.  ^ 

In  Dr.  Bond's  account  of  a  lady,  with 
feveral  cluflcrs  of  fcrophulous  tumors  in 
the  neck,  it  appears  that  the  cure  had 
been  attempted  by  many,  and  fevere, 
courfes  of  medicines  ;   and  fhe  was  fb 
reduced  by  lofs  of  appetite  and  a  flow 
fever,  that  Ihe  could  fcarcely  walk  acrofs 
the  chamber.  Some  of  the  tumors,  which 
were  at  leafl  two  inches  in  diameter, 
underwent  a  partial    fuppuration,  and 
difcharged  an  ichorous  matter  from  fiftu- 
lous  ulcers.    They  were  fo  numerous, 
large,  and  hard,  and  her  conftitution  in 
general  fo  fhattered,  that  he  could  not 
flatter  himfelf  with  any  rational  profped: 
of  fuccefs  from  medicine;  yet  fhe  was 
perfectly  cured  by  the  application  of  a 
difcutient  fomentation,  the  emp,  e  fapone, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bark.    In  the  other 

of 
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of  a  young  girl,  with  a  large  number  o( 
fcrophulous  tumors,  which  had  gradually 
increafed  for  many  years,  a  flight  faliva- 
tion  for  feveral  weeks  was  firfl:  purfued, 
which  rather  increafed  than  lelTened  the 
fwellings;  but  they  were  afterwards 
almofl  dilTolved  (reduced  I  fuppofe)  by 
powdered  bark  and  fteel.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  medicine  could  have  been 
better  devifed  in  both  inftances,  to  reftore 
Arength  and  vigour,  fo  necefTary  after  the 
procefs  undergone.  But  it  is  reafonable 
General  to  conclude,  that  in  every  one  of  thefe 
lemaik.  Q2SQSy  in  which  a  courfe  of  deobflruents 
took  place,  they  were  preparatory  to  the 
ufe  of  the  bark,  and  favoured  its  fuccefs, 
which  might  not  have  happened  without 
their  affiftance;  otherwife,  how  came 
it  to  pafs,  that  Dr.  Fothergill  could  not 
remove  ftrumous  glands  by  bark  alone  ? 

The  Jli-umUy  it  is  well  known,  is  fome- 
times  accompanied  with  fore  and  inflamed 
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eyes ;  and  I  have  tried,  in  ftrumous  oph- 
thalmias, when  the  edges  of  the  lids  were 
only  a  little  red,  with  a  flight  inflamma- 
tion on  the  conjundliva,  whether  the  bark 
was  to  be  depended  upon  in  fubduing  the 
difeafe  in  this  mild  fl:ate    but  have  always 
found  auxiliaries  neceflary.    And,  from 
the  whole,  1  have  long  concluded,  and 
found  it  true  by  experience,  that  when 
in  infeebled,  relaxed  habits,  bark  is  given 
in  fl:rumous  cafes,  deobfl;ruents  ought  to 
be  joined ;  and  by  uniting  it  with  fal 
fodce,  or  regenerated  tartar,  a  very  power- 
ful invigorating  deobftruent  is  produced. 
To  the  glands,  when  fwelled  and  unin- 
flamed,  a  volatile  plafl:er  may  be  applied; 
mercurial  ointment  rubbed  about  the  part 
does  no  fervice;  but  ifllies  are  certainly 
employed  with  advantage. 

To  fome  of  thefe  methods  we  are  Sea-water 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  in  inland  coun^^ 
ties,   to  difperfe  thefe  tumors;  and  by 

continuing 
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continuing  them  a  due  time,  we  now  and 
then  leffen  the  difeafe.    But  in  places 
adjoining  to  the  fea,  fea- water  is  a  remedy 
on  which  they  have  great  dependence  in 
fcouring  the  glands^  and  bracing  the 
fibres.    1  have  fent  fome  thither  early  in 
this  difeafe,  who,  from  drinking  the  water, 
and  bathing  in  it,  have  found  fome  benefit 
by  having  their  fwellings  reduced.  But 
I  refer  to  Ruflel  on  Sea- water,  who  has 
written  a'  praftical  book,  with  many 
precepts  and  cautions,  which  ought  to  be 
known  to  thofe  who  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  them  i  and  by  coUeding 
all  the  cafes  in  point  into  one  view,  they 
will  be  found  ufeful.  The  quercus  marina ^ 
which  they  alfo  ufe  externally,  as  a  dif- 
cutient,  we  have  not,  on  account  of  di- 
ftance,  an  opportunity  of  trying  >  and  we 
can  only,  therefore,  get  information  about 
it  from  books,  which  at  beft  only  leads 
to  the  knowledge  required. 

However, 
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However,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  Suppura* 
thefe  glands  will  fometimes  undergo  a 
partial  fuppuration,  yielding  a  matter 
peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  and  a  tedious 
bulinefs  is  generally  the  confequence,  not 
only  from  the  obftinacy  of  difeafed  glands, 
but  from  there  being  frequently  a  fuc-* 
ceflion  of  gatherings  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  When  we  fee  this  is  likely  to 
happen,  I  ufually  apply  a  gum  plafter 
till  the  tumor  breaks,  or  is  fit  to  be 
©pened.  If  the  dilTolution  Jfeems  to  be 
tolerably  complete^  and  the  tumors  are 
feated  in  the  -  necks  of  women,  I  pafs  a 
fmall  feton ;  other  wife  I  open  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  follow  the  pradtice 
of  applying  dry  precipitate  to  deftroy  the 
remainder  of  the  gland,  or  Mr.  Wathen's 
cauftic,  compofed  of  arfenic  and  anti- 
mony, which  in  general  is^  a  better  reme-* 
dy  i  and  when  the  gland  is  removed,  the 
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ulcer  will  heal  more  peadily  under  cold 
water  than  any  other  drcffing. 

But  in  hereditary  difeafes,  more  depen- 
Dict.       dance'  is  to  be  had  upon  diet  than  medi- 
cine j  and  it  is  well  known,  that  health 
may  be  maintained,  and  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  changed,  by  a  proper  choice  of 

\  aliment :  whence  it  has  been  affirmed, 

that  by  diet  alone,  all  the  intentions  of 
medicine  may  be  anlwered 

, .  Bat  though  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 

Medi-  ^    ^  ° 

cines  not  food  is  in  general,  more  agreeable  to  the 
carded.'  ftomach  than  medicines,  and  that  a  pro- 
per diet  is  a  principal,  matter  in  the  cure 
of  all  difeafes  ;  yet  medicines  are  not  to 
be  entirely  difcarded  :  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  patient  has  not  any  appe- 
tite, and  where  the  appetite  is  bad,  the 
forcing  down  food  can  do  but  very  little 
fervice  3  becaufe  it  will  not  be  properly 
digefted.  Under  fuch  circumflances, 
we  fliould  firft  attempt  to  bring  on  an 

inclination 
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iritlination  for  food,  and  by  flrengthen- 
ing  the  powers  of  digeftion  we  ,lay  the 
foundation  of  our  proceedings ;  for  if  di- 
geftion  is  well  performed,  food  does  its 
proper  office,  and  health  is  the  confe- 
iquence. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  fhould  employ  What 
means  that  are  gentle  m  then-  eiiects ;  ceffary  to 
for  weak  ftomachs  cannot  bear  rough  afliftfood. 
ulage.  A  few  grains  of  calomel  and  a 
little  rhubarb,  or  the  like,  will  often  be 
iiecefTary  to  clear  the  prima  vice  before 
aay  other  medicine  is  given  ,  and  when 
we  remember>  that  one  drop  of  laudanum 
will  often  lefTen.  the  irritability  of  the 
whole  body,  we  have  reafon  to  exped: 
advantage  from  fmall  dofes  of  all  kind 
of  medicines  which  ad:  upon  the  nervous 
fyftem.  I  can  aver,  1  have  feen  better 
effeds  from  light  warm  bitters^  than 
from  ftronger  dofes,  efpecially  when  the 
rule  of  Celfus  has  been  obferved,  of  mix- 
H  h  2  ing 
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ing  with  them  an  opening  medicine.  A 
cold  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  chamomile 
flowers,  in  fmall  quantity,  with  fomc 
bitter  cordial  tindure  made  with  fpirits, 
and  a  few  drops  of  elixir  aloes,  will 
commonly  be  fafficient,  without  loadingy 
or  being  difagreeable  to  the  ftomach,  to 
excite  and  keep  up  the  appetite* ;  aixt 
having  accomplifhed   this  point,  food 
properly  adjufted  will  do  the  reft. 
Low  diet       But  of  late  there  has  been  an  idfe 
dercd.      theory  fuggefted  contrary  to  the  cleareft 
evidence  -f*,  that  the  digeftion  in  the  fto- 
mach  is  performed  by  a  fever ;  which 
does  not  only  negled  fatfls,  but  it  fup- 
pofes  nature  to  take  praeternatural  me- 
thods to  perform  her  proceffes  in  the' 

*  Upon  particular  occafions  may  be  added  a  few 
drops  of  fteel  wine,  elixir  of  vitriol,  regenerated  tartar,- 
&e.  as  may  fuit  with  the  prefcriber's  intention. 

rj-  Reaumqr  long  fince  proved,  that  fpod  was  di- 
gefted  by  a  menftruum  ;  which  has  fince  been  confirmcei  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  Spallanzani,  and  others, 

animal 
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minimal  oeconomy  :  accordingly  I  have 
feen  fyftematic  pradltioners  keep  their 
patients  upon  ftarying  diet,  even  ifi 
chronic  complaints,  to  avoid  bringing 
on  a  fever  in  the  flomach,  and  its  con- 
fequences  !  I  am  clear  in  opinion,  that 
many  have  been  brought  into  fatal  dif- 
icafes  by  this  fpeculative  nonfenfe :  we 
cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  reprobate 
a  dodlrine  fo  replete  with  mifchief ;  arid 
jas  fads  make  a  flronger  impreffion  thaii 
/declamation,  we  fhall  fhew  the  efFedts 
/of  fuch  treatment,  even  upon  perfpn$ 
free  from  illnefs. 

A  lady  of  good  conftitution,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  being  feized  with  a 
fever,  fent  for  a  phyfician,  who  happened 
to  be  from  home.  She  therefore  took 
a  dofe  of  Dr.  James's  powder,  which 
operated  fmartly^  and  next  day  fhe  found 
herfelf  entirely  well.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, the  Doftor  called  to  fee  her  upon 
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his  return,  'and  advifed  her  to  abftaia 
from  almoft  all  kinds  of  food,  affuring 
her  fhe  would  be  ill  again  if  flie  exceed- 
ed the  rules  he  prefcribed ;  and  putting 
her  upon  extreme  low  diet,  her  flomach 
foon  became  weak,  her  appetite  left  her, 
and  fhe  was  ill  in  earneft. 

From  this  time  he  was  affiduous  in  his 
vifits,  andpurfuing  his  theory  with  vigour, 
the  patient  daily  grew  worfe  upon  his 
hands ;  wherefore  at  about  three  months 
end,  he  advifed  h^r  to  go  to  Bath.  She 
fet  out  propped  up  in  a  chaife,  but  it  was 
impoflible  for  her  to  proceed  many  miles, 
though  mofl  gently  driven ;  and  being 
lodged  in  a  relation's  houfe,  I  was  de- 
lired  to  fee  her.  In  the  whole  courfe  of 
my  life,  I  never  faw  any  living  perfon 
approach  fo  near  to  the  flate  of  a  fkeleton ; 
her  flelli  being  almoft  .gone,  fhe  could 
not  ftand,  her  pulfe  could  fcarcely  be  felt, 
her  eyes  were  funk,  fhe  was  troubled 

with 
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with  a  diarrhoea,  and  feemed  to  be  upon 
the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Upon  talking  over  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, it  was  very  evident  fhe  was  almoft 
flarved  to  death,  and  food  was  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  affiduity  and  care  of 
her  former  phyfician,  had  made  fo  great 
an  impreffion  on  her  mind,  that  flie  could 
not  at  firft  be  perfuaded,  to  enter  upon 
a  plan  againft  which  he  had  fo  often 
preached  :    and  when  I  recommended 
wine,  fhe  feemed  to  have  very  little  faith 
in  my  judgment.    However,  as  her  re-^ 
lations  joined  me  in  opinion,  we  gra- 
dually brought  the  patient  to  be  ruled  ; 
and  1  began  by  prefcribing  the  com- 
pound powder  of  crabs  claws,  in  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  fmall  cinnamon- water ;  but  the 
firft  dofe,  inftead  of  mitigating,  increafed 
her  purging  very  much,  ar.d  ihe  there- 
fore left  off  all  kind  of  medicine,  of  which 
ihe  had  long  been  tired. 

H  h  4  Nor 
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Nor  did  folid  food  agree  better  witii 
her  ftomach.  From  a  long  difufe  of 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  it  feemingly  irri- 
tated, and  run  through  the  bowels  with 
great  rapidity.  However,  by  perfever- 
ing,  beef  tea,  gravy,  the  flefh  of  cray-iifh, 
,  lobfter,  &c.  in  fmall  quantities,  were 
in  time  taken  without  inconvenience; 
and  /he  foon  began  to  think  a  few  tea- 
Q)ppnfuls  of  port,  wjth  fpipe  boiled  in  it, 
agreeable.  Milk  would  not  agree  with 
her  but  by  gradually  proceeding,  flie 
could  in  time  take  more  wine,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food  in  greater  quantities, 
which  reftored  her  to  health. 
Rarely  To  what  extent  the  ftarving  regimen 
jndicauon  carried  by  hypothetical  men,  is 

the  ftru-  \^2iv6i  to  fav  ;  but  there  is  rarely  indication 
ma.  -  ~  J  ' 

for  it  in  the  prefent  inftance ;  the  fibres 
in  general  being  weak  and  relaxed, 
and  diet,  which  leffens  vifcidity,  and 
gives  vigour  to  the  folids,  fecms  to  be 

mofl 
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pioft  proper,  if  mild,  and  incapable  of 
producing  grofs  humours.  The  patient 
(liould  abitain  from  falted  nieats,  and 
much  fat,  and  live  upon  the  fle{h  of 
grown  animals,  of  light  and  eafydigeftion. 
Venifqn  and  game,  in  moderate  quantir 
•f  ies,  feem  to  be  proper  food,  on  account  of 
the  adlive  juices  their  flelh  contains. 
Fifh,  which  fome  adyife,  may  be  omitted 
except  frefh  herrings,  mackarel,  lobflers 
cray-fifh,  and  the  like.  Milk  in  debi- 
litated habits  is  proper ;  but  pork  Ihould 
be  avoided,  as  affording  grofs  juice.  I  fee 
no  objection  to  the  ufe  of  well-brewed 
medicated  malt  liquor.  Wine  alfo,  un- 
der proper  regulations,  where  the  confti- 
tution  requires  it,  will  not  only  be  a 
pleafant  beverage,  but  a  good  medicine. 
Air  and  exercife  fhould  not  be  omitted, 
and  the  cold  bath,  I  believe,  is  ferviceable. 
But  all  thefe  remedies  muft  be  ufed  mo- 
flcrately,  and  in  fome  conflitutions  abfte- 

mioufnefs 
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mioufnefs  muft  be  obferved,  for  there  is 
no  laying  down  a  general  rule  :  a  ple- 
thoric patient  requiring  redudion  et  vice 
*verfa ;  and  though  we  have  drawn  the 
ftrait  line,  yet  fuch  additions  and  altera- 
tions muft  occafionally  be  made,  as  par- 
ticular circumflances  require,  and  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  fpecify. 
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ON   SWELLED   OR  ENLARGED  GLAND§ 
WHICH   ARE   NOT  STRUMOUS. 

IT  is  happy,  however,  that  there  are 
feveral  kinds   of  fwellings  of  the 
glands  which   have  been  called  fcro-. 
phulous,  that  belong  to  another  clafs  of 
difeafes     and  we  have  fet  this  Poftcript 
apart  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifhing 
one  from  the   other.  Notwithftand- 
ing  it  has  been  lately  afTerted,  **  that 
«*  there  is  not  one  family  in  twenty  in 
"  this    country,   confifting  of  feveral 
children,  where  this  complaint  has  not 
in  fame  form,  and  at fome  period,  made  o^y^in 
its  appearance      yet  we  believe  the  ^mmous 

^  ^  famiheso 

true  jiruma  is  lefs  common  than  has  been 
imagined,  and  never  happens  but  in  fa- 
milies v^ho  are  fubjed  to  this  difeafe,  and 

that 
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that  thefe  are  fewer  in  number  than  ha^ 
been  apprehended.  Thofe  of  the  contrary 
opinion  feem   to   think  every  fwelle4 
gland  to  be  a  ftrumous  affedtioni  for 
they  fay  the Jiruma  arifes  from  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  hooping-cough,  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  moift  and  low  fituations,  the 
obftrudlion  of  any  natural  or  accuftomecj 
evacuation,    extreme    cold,  lacerated 
Swelled     wounds,  &c.  And  might  they  not  with 
from*^ab-    ^^^^  propriety  have  added,  that  it  is 
forptioti     brought  on  by  cancers  in  the  lips,  gum- 
"j"^/'       boils  *,  and  a  gonorrhoea,  becaufe  thefc 
alfo  occafion  fwellings  in  the  neighbour^ 
ing  glands  ?  Some  of  thefe  indeed  may 
be  occalional,  or  exciting  caufes  to  an 
increafe  of  the  fwellirtg  of  the  glands  in 
flrumous  habits  ;  yet  if  this  diathefis 
does   not  previoufly   exift,  fubfequent 
fwellings  that  may  happen  to  the  glands 


*  See  Hewfbn  on  the  Lymphatic  Syfiem. 
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annot  with  any  fort  of  propriety  be  called 
the  firumai  It  is  only  the  reliqucs  of  the 
lifeafe  which  has  gone  before  ^  nor  did 
[  ever  know  the  evil  brought  on  by  any 
of  the  above  caufes,  without  the  glands 
having  before  Ihewn  a  ftrumous  affecftion* 

I  have  repeatedly  feen  fwelled  glands  The  habit 

.         .  getting 

refembling  the  Jiruma,  accompanied  with  clear  of 
inflamed  eyes j  after  the  fmall-pox,  and  eafe,  a  , 
meafies  5  but  I  am  convinced  by  their 
difperfion,  or  by  their  fuppurating,  and  ^^J^^^^^^ 
by  the  habit  getting  entirely  clear  of  the 
difeafe,  that  they  were  not  fcrophulous. 
We  have  given  an  inftance  where  fwelled 
glands  on  the  fide  of  the  neck,  refembling 
the  Jiriinia,  were  at  once  difperfed  by  a 
gum  plafter.    A  woman  had  feveral  en- 
larged glands  on  each  fide  the  neck, 
in  confequence  of  ficknefs,  occafioned 
by  fuckling    but  upon  weaning  the  , 
child  and  taking  the  bark,  flie  recovered. 
Nor  is  this  an  uncommon  circumftance  ^ 

as 
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as  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  6b- 
lerving.  An  unmarried  woman,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  rather  of  a  relaxed 
habit,  upon  taking  cold,'occafioned  a 
literine  obftrudlion ;  a  fwelHn?  of  thd 
glands  on  one  fide  of  her  neck,  to  the' 
fize  of  a  fwan's  egg,  followed  5  but  upon 
takingT^/  fo^/a,  and  wearing  a  volatile 
plafter,  the  obftruftion  was  removed,- 
and  the  tumor  fubfided.  A  young  gen- 
tleman, about  ten  years  of  age,  lying 
one  night  with  the  curtains  open  againft 
a  door,  from  which  he  received  a  ftream 
of  cold  air  upon  the  fide  of  his  neck,  and 
throat,  a  fwelling  of  confiderable  fize 
appeared  upon  the  part  next  morning; 
but  though  the  fwelling  of  the  fkin  and 
cellular  membrane  difappeared  by  the 
remedies  that  were  applied,  yet  feveral 
glands  that  were  alfo  afFeded,  remained 
in ^atu  quo,  and  in  time  fome  of  them 
grew  to  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 

fuppurated. 
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appurated.  In  this  ftate  I  lirfl  faw 
lim,  and  confidering  it  as  a  local  difeaie, 
le  was  cured  by  topical  applications 
lone.  The  fame  effeds  may  take  place 
rom  any  other  difeafe,  which  occafions 
I  flow  circulation  through  the  glands, 
'c  is  common  in  large  manufacfturing 
owns,  efpecially  in  the  iron  trade ;  and 
vere  any  of  them  to  gather  and  break, 
ind  become  obftinate,  as  is  common  to 
glandular  tumors,  I  know  of  no  greater 
gnorance  than  calling  the  difeafe  the 
:vil.  Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience 
.0  fociety ;  for  by  clafling  difeafes  toge- 
her  that  have  no  alliance,  confufion  in 
^radice  has  arifen,  and  will  conftantly 
irile.  •   .  ' 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
;ntire  removal  of  the  evil,  though  it  may 
mitigated,  is  not  to  be  expeded  j  but 
he  fwelled  glands  from  other  caufes 

adily  admit  of  a  cure :  in  the  one  in- 

flance, 
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bemixr^  ftance,  the  difeafe  is  originally  in  th4 
ihe  ftru-  make  or  flructure  of  the  glandular  fyf- 
JlJ-eiied  tern,  and  fubjedl  to  fhew  itfelf  day  afte^ 
frl^'what  '  other,  the  glands  are  only 

kconfifts.  aiFeded  by  an  adventitious  caufe  that 
gives  vi^ay  to  prdper  remedies.  H&nce 
we  fee  how  it  eomes  to  pafs,  that  fwelled 
glands  in  debilitated  habits  are  cured  by 
the  bark  j  and  whenever  we  cannot  trace 
a  firumous  taintj  and  the  difeafe  is  per- 
fedly  conquered,  we  may  conclude  it 
was  not  fcrophulous*  Many  of  thofe  in-i 
fiances  Wifeman  has  given  us^  I  appre-«. 
hend,  were  only  enlarged  or  obftrudled 
glands  -J  becaufe  the  cure  was  fo  perfedly 
accomplifhedj  chiefly  by  topical  reme- 
dies :  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  he  was 
not  very  exad  in  his  diftindions,  when 
we  call  to  mind  that  he  copied  from 
Parey,  &c*  the  jneliceris  atheroma  and 
Jieaoma  into  his  account  of  the  evil ;  it 

being 
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being  impoffible  for  a  greater  difference 
to  exift  than  betwixt  incyfled  tumors  . 
and  Jiruma. 

Loofe  fmooth   enlarged  glands  have 
above  been  fpoken  of,  and  in  addition 
we  fhall  nbw  bbferve,  that  the  changes 
the  glandular  fyftem  undergoes  in  youth*,     |g  ^^t 
bccafion  thefe  fwellings  which  have  un-  Jjat^^^ 
doubtedly  been  taken  for  Jlrumce ;  and  pears  in 

.'  .  .       .  young 

given  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  this  dif-  people 
eafe  difappears  often,  without  any  niedi-  fweJied 
tal  affiftance.  Whereas  it  is  not  the 
evil  which  is  removed  but  thefe  en- 
larged glands  fublide  from  the  refolution 
the  conftitution  undergoes  at  the  time  of 
puberty.  They  moflly,  like  warts  in 
young  people,  vanifh  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, provided  they  are  left  unnoticed, 
till  this  change  takes  place  j  otherwile, 
if  topics  are  employed,  and  any  inflam- 
mation produced,  they  are  prevented 

•  See  Ruflel  on  the  Glands. 
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from  difappearing  at  the  time  nature  is 
working  a  change  for  this  purpofe. 
When  to        Sometimes  indeed  they  continue  after 
moved  by   ^^is  alteration  in  the  conftitution  hap'- 
excifion.     pej-)s^  j^j^^  ^]^^y  j^^y  jj^gj^       fafely  re- 
moved hy  dividing  the  Paid,  and  capfula 
in  which  they  are  inclofed,  by  a  fimple 
incifion  the  whole  length  of  the  tumor, 
and  then  preffing  out  the  gland,  which 
■  1  have  frequently  done  with  the  utmoft 
eafe.    But  when  the  cyft  happens  to  be 
thick,  after  dividing  the  fkin,  the  upper 
■part  of  it  may  be  taken  away  by  the  fame 
operation  that  fets  the  gland  at  liberty. 
The  wound  maybe  cured  by  the  firfl  in- 
tention, nor  need  we  be  under  any  appre- 
henfions  of  the  tumor  returning  like  the 
meliceris,  when  the  cyft  is  left  behind  ; 
for  the  gland  being  entirely  removed, 
and  incapable  of  being  renewed  like  the 
other,  by  fecretion,  the  parts,  if  they  are 
carefully  laid  down,  and  kept  out  of  mo- 
tion. 
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ttion,  foon  unite,  and  the  cure  is  com- 
:plete.    There  is  no  danger  of  dividing 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid  artery 
iby  this  operation,  nor  indeed  does  any 
'hcemorrhage  enfiie.    Whereas  when  the 
tumor  is  diiledted  out,  the  patient  un- 
idergoes  much  more  pain,  and  much  more 
lazardi  as  I  have  experienced  where  I 
^ould  not  prefs  them  out,  irom  their 
laving  been   inflamed  by  attempts  to 
)ring  about  a  cure.    I  have  met  with 
!rnlarged  glands  of  this  fort  in  women's  In  wo- 
!>reaft^j  increafed  to  a  very  confiderable  breafts. 
ize.    Upon  dividing  the  cellular  mem- 
Jrane,  and  capfula,  they  Hipped  out  as 
Hean  as  a  kidney,  and  the  wound  admits 
if  the  cure  juft  advifed. 

Children,  and  young  people  have  not  Swelling 
nfrequcntly  a  breaking  out  in  the  hind 
art  of  their  head,  which  difcharses  a  "^^^ 

°  rrom  an 

ilin  ichor ;  and  unlefs  kent  very  clean,  eruption 

^  on  the 

fwelling  of  the  glands  on  each  fide  ap-  hind  part 

^   ,  of  the 

I  1  2  pears,  head/ 
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pears,  very  much  refembling  the  Jlru- 
ma ;    but  upon  cutting   ofF  the  hair, 
wafhing  the  parts  with  milk,  occafion- 
ally  applying  a  mild  digeftive,  giving 
fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  joined  with  a 
gentle  purge,  together  with  fuch  other 
alteratives  as  the  conftitution  requiresy 
and  abftaining  from  all  kind  of  food  that 
may  create  acrimony    the  patient  in  no 
great  length  of  time  gets  perfe<ftly  clear 
of  the  difeafe  and  its  confequences.  In 
Leuco-     leucophiegmatic  habits  alfo,  efpecklly  in 
tic  habits',  y^ung  women,  attended  with  a  chlorojis^ 
a  flux  of  humours  fometimes  (hews  itfelF 
in  the^  head  and  face^  with  fwelled  in- 
flamed fore  eyes,  difcharging  great  quan- 
,      .  titles  of  ichor,  together  with  i\velled  nof- 
trils,  fwelled  lips,  glandular  fvvellings 
in  the  neck ;    confl:ituting  a  train  of  jj 
fymptoms,  that  by  modern  writers  have 
been  called  fcrophulous,  but  which  I  ap^  11 
prehend  are  owing  to  a  depravity  in  the 

humoursy 
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vumours,  and  to  abforption  of  part  of  the 
iiuids,  obftruded  about  -the  head  ;  be^ 
aufe,  upon  the  diforder  being  removed, 
iiid  puberty  elapfed,  jt  does  not  return, 
iielides,  one  kind  of  chopped  and  fvvelled 
hp,  which  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  be 
trumous,  is  certainly  owing  to  local  re- 
laxation ;    becaufe   I  have  frequently 
cured  it  with  linen  cloths  wet  in  cold 
water,    aiiiiled   with  bandage.     It  is 
anooth,  unattended  with  any  humour, 
;and  the  part  has  only  the  appearance  of 
1  being  relaxed. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  inflamed  eyes,  Remark 

^  about  fore 

iScc.  Dr.  Fotherdll  cured  with  the  bark,  and  in- 
: might  be  a  difeafe  of  this  kind;  as  there  eyes, 
lis  fome  doubt  from  his  faithful  narra- 
tive, whether  it  was  llrumous  or  not. 
Dtherwife,  how  came  it  to  pafs  that  the 
bark  was  not  equally  effedual  in  fcrofu- 
Jous  glands,  and  fcrofulous  ulcers,  ^  as  in 
what  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  fcrofulous  oph- 

113  thalmy, 
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tlialiny  ;  unltfs  they  were  different  difor- 
ders  ?  It  is  well  known  that  in  inllamed 
eyes  in  relaxed  habits,  the  bark  has  long  ' 
been  known  to  be  ufeful ;  but  wlien  at- 
tended v/ith  a  flux  of  humours,  his  me- 
thod of  joining  opening  medicines,  and 
giving  a  grain  of  calomel  every  other 
night,  rendered  it  a  more  powerful  re- 
medy for  though  he;  feemed  not  to  have 
any  dependence  pn  this  laft  afliftant,  yet 
I  apprehend  it  was  a  principal  part  of  his 
prefcription  ;  and  that  either  calomel, 
or  fmail  dofes  of  quickfilver,  fliould  al- 
ways be  joined  with  the  bark  in  limilar 
iniiances.  Whereas  in  the  Jlnmaj  merr 
cury  affords  no  relief,  except  when  given 
to  purge. 

Swelled  fwelled  elands,  from  feeblenefs  of 

glands  "-^  ' 

fom        conffitution,  it  is  only  neceil'ary  to  clear 

fe  ble-  .  ;  ^  ^ 

nrfs  of      the  pri'/ice  vice,  before  we  enter  upon  a 

cni.ft'uu- 

^-  See  Mercury  in  Venereal  Ulcer,  Loud.  Med.  Journ. 
part  i,  fo.  S6, 

courfc 
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courfe  of  the  bark  :  but  where  a  flux  of 
humours  prevails  about  the  head  and  eyes, 
after  purging  with  calomel,  &c.  it  will 
be  farther  neceflary  to  unload  the  habit, 
by  increafing  the  fecretion  of  urine  j  and 
for  this  purpofe  diuretic  falts  muft  be 
given.  But  there  is  no  evacuation  equal 
to  that  made  by  a  feton  in  the  neck  ;  it 
feemingly  does  more  fervice  than  all  the 
other  remedies  put  together  :  nor  does  it 
interfere  with  the  bark,  when  the  relaxed 
difpofition  of  the  patient  requires  its  ufe. 

A  young  lady  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  troubled  with  fwelled  lips,  her  nof- 
trils  and  glands  in  the  neck  v/ere  in  the 
fame  fituation.  She  was  blind  from  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  of  her  eyes, 
which  difcharged  a  corrofive  ichor  that 

t  excoriated  her  cheeks  ;  a  torrent  of  hu- 
mours flowed  from  behind  her  ears,  and 
her  whole  face  partook  of  the  violence 

iQf  the  difeafe.   .She  was  pale  and  relaxed, 

1  i  4  and 
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and  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  J 
never  faw  what  has  been  called  a  more 
yiolent  Jirumous  ophthalmy.     She  v/as 
purged  with  calomel,  and  Glauber's  fait 
repeatedly.  Sal  fodce  was  given  her,  lau- 
jdanum  was  occafionally  dropt  into  the 
eyes  *,  which  gave  eafe,  and  probably 
leffened  the  irritability  of  the  parts,  and 
the  vegeto- mineral  water  of  Goulard  was 
applied  j  cold  water,  however,  proved  a 
better  lotjon.    But  though  thefe  rather 
leffened  the  complaint,  they  did  not  re- 
move it,  till  a  feton  was  put  in  her  neck, 
and  recourfehad  to  fimple  lime-water,  of 
which  fhe  drank  half  a  pint,  with  a  little 
milk,  twice  a  day :  this  treatment  en- 
tirely cured  her,  and  prevented  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  ufmg  the  bark,  which  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  given  y  but  the  fucr 
cefs  I  repeatedly  have  had  by  this  method 
jn  fimilar  inftances,  induced  me  not  to 

t  See  Oph^halniyj  vol.  i. 

overlook 
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overlook  it  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Ne- 
yerthelefs,  after  the  parts  are  unloaded  in 
feeble  relaxed  habits,  the  bark  may  be  of 
great  fervice  in  reftoring  ftrength  an4 
vigor. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


ON   THE  DYSriYMENY. 


from  a 
difeafe  of 
the  glands 


But  not 

making 
this  di- 
llinftion, 
has  em- 
barrafled 
the 

fubjed. 


f^oq  mo-ky  a  uf^Tiv  M.embra72a,  difeafe d  meni" 
brane )  or  fero-purident  Abfcefs. 

BSCESSES  ia  which  an  af- 
fedlion  of  the  glands,  except  from 
abforption,  make  no  part  of  the  com- 
plaint, have  alfo  been  called  fcrofulous 
and  by  thus  viewing  two  different  dif- 
cafes  which  require  oppofite  treatment 
in  the  fame  light,  even  very  able  modern 
writers  have  embarraffed  their  fubjedt, 
and  perplexed  the  method  of  cure  they 
have  prefcribed.  Hence  they  differ  in 
their  accounts  about  the  effeds  of  me- 
dicines, in  the  cure  of  the  fcrofula,  from 
the  fame  remedies  having  been  applied 
in  a  variety  of  difeafes  under  this  appel- 
lation, 


^he  Dyfoymcny, 


la t ion,  in  all  of  which  they  could  not 
poffibly  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 

The  difeafe  we  allude  to,  is  that  Defcribt,, 
which  occafions  thofe  fero-purulent  ab- 
fcefTes  that  fhew  themfelves  in  an  affec- 
tion of  the  membranes,  and  form  thofe 
cold  indolent  tumors  which  difcharge 
either  lymph,  a  kind  of  curds  and  whey, 
or  poor  thin  matter,  fo  well  known  under 
the  name  of  fcrofulous  abfceffes,  to  the 
faculty.  It  is  a  difeafe  which  cannot  be 
claffed  with  any  other,  and  fhould  be 
treated  with  its  own  proper  remedies. 

Wifeman  *  very  plainly  faw  the  ne-  Wifeman 
ceffity  of  making  a  diftindlion  betwixt  ed^^iu  ' 
an  affedion  of  the  glands  and  this  com- 
plaint,  but  was  incapable  of  defining  the 
difeafe ;  and  fixing  upon  an  acidity  in  the 
ferum  of  the  blood,  for  the  fpecific  dif- 
ference, no  way  enlightened  this  part  of 
Jiis  fubjed :  and  we  muft  confefs,  we 

*  Book  iv.  chap.  U. 

know 
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know  not  how  to  point  out  the  primary 
caufe  of  this  complaint,  unlefs  we  calj 
in  the  aid  of  fi milar  afFedtions,  with 
whofe  rife  we  are  well  acquainted.  For 
inftance,  before  preparation  for  inocula- 
tion was  well  underftood,  I  have  known 
large  abfceffes,  efpecially  about  the  joints, 
exadly  refembling  thofe  which  have  been 
called  fcrofulous,  in  which  the  mem- 
brane was  firft  affected,  in  confequence 
of  low  diet,  much  purging,  a  free  ufe  of 
the  lancet,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  patient  below 
his  ufual  flandard  of  health.  1  have 
alfo  obferved  fimilar  abfceffes  to  follow, 
after  fome  time,  the  effloreflences  arifing 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes * ;  and  we  have  feen,  that  taking 
cold,  and  injuring  the  membranes  -f*,  has 
brought  on  a  fomewhat  fimilar  kind  of  ma^ 
lady ;  from  all  which  we  would  infer,  that 

*  See  Eryfip.  vol,  i.       %  See  Phlcg.  Rheu.  vol.  i. 

fome 
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fome  kind  of  weaknefs  prevails  in  the 
.(yfteiiij  and  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  in 
queflion. 

DebiUty,  however,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  is  different  from  weaknefs 
brought  on  by  the  caufes  juft  affigried> 
and  feems  to  be  owing  to  an  innate  mor- 
bid difpoiition  of  the  conftitution  :  for  Appear- 

anccs  ia 

though  the  membranes  firit  ihew  the  thecon- 
fymptoms  of  the  complaint,  yet  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  are  alfo  in  a  different  ffate 
from  thofe  in  a  healthy  fubjedj  and 
when  expofed,  there  is  an  appearance  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  difeafe^ 
There  are  evident  marks  of  want  of 
energy  in  them,  they  are  emaciated,  pale^ 
and  flender.  Nor  is  this  ftate  to  be  al- 
tered by  art  3  new  granulations  cannot 
be  made  to  arife,  nor  can  the  matter  be 
changed,  either  by  diet  or  medicines  : 
but  the  fubfequent  ulcer  fkins  over  in  its 
own  flow  way,  in  oppofition  to  every 

attempt 
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attempt  to  aaiil:  nature.  Whereas  in  thol'e 
abfcelles,of  which,  from  being  fiitiilar,  wc 
have  fpoken,  medicines  and  diet  have 
their  proper  efFecl ;  and  we  are  hence 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  unfrad-ablenefg 
is  a  criterion  of  the  malady,  and  that  it 
is  owing  to  a  particular  affedion  of  the 
whole  body,  which  is  unalterable.- 
K jt  -A-        I  have  known  it  inherited  from  thofe 

ways  hC'  .  . 

icditary.    who  have  injured  their  cdnftitution  by 
repeated  venereal  complaints ;  and  yet 
we  have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is 
always  hereditary  ;  becaufe  wc  meet  with 
it  in  many  inflances,  where  we  have  no 
reafon  to  apprehend  its  being  brought  on 
by  family  connection.    It  may  be  re- 
membered, that  the  difeafe  fometimes  fii  ft 
iliews  itfelf  in  the  membranes  covering 
the  bones.  I  have  feen  the  v/hole  pericra- 
nium come  away  in  floughs,  and  the  pe- 
riofteum  in  the  extremities  is  no  uncom- 
nion  feat  of  the  malady.  More  generally 

it 


t 
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it  begins  in  the  membranes,  covering  the 
mufcles,  and  not  uncommonly  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  fame  time.  -We 
have  obferved  it  not  unfrequently  arifes 
in  the  loins,  and  fometimes  the  mem- 
branes in  the  lungs  are  afFedled,  and  in- 
fpiflated  mucus,  or  lymph,  is  fpit  up  in 
coughing  i  and  what  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious, though  an  he6tic  may  come  on 
from  an  abforption,  the  glands  of  the 
lunes  are  feldom  affedled  :  nor  do  either 

o 

tubercles  or  ulcers  appear  upon  difle6lion, 
as  I  have  hadfome  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing, even  where  great  expedoration  has 
happened.  But  coughs  are  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  complaint,  and  I  think  the 
lungs  in  general  are  lefs  afFe6led  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  dif- 
eafe  takes  an  unfavourable  turn,  it  is 
rather  owing  to  the  extent,  than  the  na- 
ture of  the  complaint ;  for  moderate-lized 
abfcefles,  externally  feated,  which  do  not 

afFe<ft 
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affed:  the  joints  ;  commonly  get  well  by 
proper  afliftance  in  time,  though  an  in- 
firm ftate  of  health  not  unfrequently  re- 
mains. 

It  is  well  known,  thefe  abfceffes  often 
befcome  full  of  matter,  without  inflam- 
mation, pain,  or  fever  3  are  exceedingly 
flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  nature  is  fre- 
quently fo  very  reinifs,  that'  we  arc 
obliged  to  let  out  the  matter  when  the 
fkin  becomes  thin,  under  a  plafter,  com- 
pofed  of  the  warm  gums.  Large  open- 
openings  ings  are  long  in  healing,  unlefs  we  can 
heding.  n^^ke  the  fkin  on  each  fide  the  opening 
unite  with  the  parts  underneath  which 
may  fometimes  be  done.  Pultices  and 
ointnients  of  all  kinds  do  injury,  and 
linen  cloths,  wet  in  cold  water,  after  the 
inatter  is  difcharged,  is  the  befl:  remedy  ; 
as  I  have  many  years  experienced,  if  the 
parts  become,  warm  foon  after  it  ia  ap~ 
plied  3  otherwife,  if  a  chilnefs  fucceeds, 

.  no 
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.hb  advantage  can  be  expeded  from  its 
•life,  unlefs  warmed  by  the  addition  of 
brandy. 

Inftead  of  deobftruents,  which  have  Medi-^ 
been  found  ferviceable  in  the  Jiruma,  ^icated? 
tonic  remedies  feem  to  be  indicated;  but 
bark  produces  no  effed:.  I  have  tried 
lime-water,  fteel,  and  an  hundred  other 
things,  with  no  better  fuccefs ;  for  the 
iilcer  goes  on  in  its  own  way^  the  fibres 
Continue  in  the  flate  defcribed,  and  at  laft 
are  fkinned  over  by  flow  degrees,  with 
a  fmooth  cicatrix.  The  only  internal 
medicine  from  which  I  have  obferved 
any  remarkable  efFedr^  is  Nevil  Holt 
'water ;  which  I  have  feen  do  good  fer- 
vice,  by  reflraining  an  exceffive  difcharge 
in  thefe  fores  to  which  1  have  add- 
ed tindure  of  bark,  in  hope  of  mend- 
ing the  appetite ;  and  ftarch  in  fmall 
cinnamon- water  has  anfwered  my  pur- 

K  k  ipofe. 
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pofe,  when  a  diarrhaea  has  been  trouble- 
fome. 

The  fwelHng  of  the  fingers,  which 
has  been  called  fcrofulous,  is  the  difeafe 
we  have  juft  defcribed,  and  is  cured  in 
the  fame  manner. 


CHAP. 
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ON    ABSCESSES  OF  -THE  JOINTS. 

COMMON  purulent  abfcefTes  hap-  Common 
.  abfceflea 
pening  about  the  joints,  require  no  of  the 

particular  treatment;  and  even   wlien  iow^^obe 
matter  is  formed  within  the  joint  itfelfj 
-by  accident,  without  any  previous  difeafe, 
^there  is  no  danger  or  iaconvenience  in 
^cutting  through  th0  capfular  ligament, 
and  laying  the  whole  open ;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  happy  cure  is  a  common  con- 
fequence*    The  membranes,  if  they  are 
drelTed  properly       fend  out  new  flefh, 
the  ulcer  fills  up,  and  heals   in  the 
ufual  manner.    A  man  had  a  wound 
made  by  accident,  on  the  fide  of  the  knee, 
which  lacerated  the  upper  part  of  the 

*  See  Wounds  of  the  Msmbranes. 

» 
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capfular  ligament ;  great  inflammation 
followed,  and  in  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight's 
time,  when  I  firft  faw  him,  the  joint  was 
full  of  matter.  I  diredily  ordered  it  to 
be  laid  open  the  whole  length,  and  a 
cure  followed  without  any  trouble  :  nor 
is  this  the  only  inftance  of  fuccefs  I  have 
met  with  in  fimilar  cafes.  Tht-Jyno'via 
is  no  interruption,  if  it  has  an  eafy  exit; 
and  the  fubfequent  ulcer  readily  heals. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  opening  is 
fmall,  and  tXiQjynov'iay  &c.  is  increafed 
by  irritation,  is  confined^  and-  beodiiies 
acrid,  the  putrefaction  of  the  membranes 
is  extended;  abfceffes  are  not  only  formed 
in,  but  about  the  joint,  and  the  heads  of 
the  bones  fomethnes  become  carious. 
A  man  received  a  wound  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  knee,  which  penetrated  the 
joint ;  but  atfirft  giving  very  little  diflurb- 
ance  it  was  overlooked ;  npr  indeed,  ex- 
cept a  little  common  plafler,  was  any 

thing 
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thing  done  to  the  wound,  till'  by  riding 
about  in  the  cold,  a  fvvelling  and  in  flam- 
nation  occafioned  the  appUcation  of  a 
turpentine  digeilive,  and  a  white  bread 
pultice.  An  abfcefs  was  the  Gonfequence, 
and  this  being  trifled  with,  the  whole 
joint  and  the  ligaments  about  it  became 
difeafed  and  pulpy,  in  the  manner  of  a 
white  fwelling.  Nor  was  there  any  hope 
but  from  amputation.  This  was  not 
fubmitted  to,  and  a  great  difcharge,  to- 
gether with  a  colliquative  fever,  put  an 
:nd  to  this  poor  man's  fufferings.  But 
:he  advantages  that  often  acrue  in  this 
dfe,  from  free  openings,  will  be  better 
inderfl:ood  when  we  treat  of  wounds  of 
he  joints. 

But  the  moft  common  abfcefs  of  the  (^j,j.Qnic 
oints,  is  that  which  accompanies  the  abfcefs, 

^  or  white  1 

bite  fwelling,  occafioned  by  the  dyjhy-  fwelling, 
cny,  of  which  we  treated  in  the  lall: 
hapter.    This  has  been  faid  to  be  a 
K  k  3  fcro^ 
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difference 
betwixt 
and  fcro- 
fula. 


Struma 

and  dyf- 

hymenyj 

fome 

times 

joined. 


Well  de- 
fcribed  by 
Wifeman'o 
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fcrofulous  complaint ;  but  we  wifh  thofc 
who  entertain  fuch  an  opinion  to  re- 
fled,  that  difeafes  of  the  glands  are  one 
thing,  and  difeafes  of  the  bones,  or 
membranes  and  ligaments,  another  :  that 
the  difeafe  of  the  membranes  moftly  ap- 
pears without  any  glandular  affedion ; 
and  whoever  attends  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  white  fwelling,  (imply  confidered, 
will  find  that  the  glands  in  general  are 
not  primarily  affeded  ^  and  that  if  any 
fwell  in  the  progrefs  of  the  complaint, 
it  is  owing  to  abforption.  It  may  hap- 
pen,  and  I  know  it  does  happen,  that  the 
Jiruma  and  dyjl)yme7iy  fometimes  affed 
the  body  at  the  fame  time  ;  yet  they  are, 
and  ought  to  be  confidered  as  diftind 
difeafes,  the  indications  of  cure  are  op- 
pofite,  and  in  prefcribing,  an  eye  muft  be 
had  to  each  of  them. 

The  white  fwelling  of  the  joints  is  fo 

well  defcribcd  by  Wifeman^  that  we  can- 
not 
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not  avoid  copying  him  ;  becaufe  the  mo- 
derns have  not  by  any  account  they  have 
given,  rendered  his  defcription  ufelefs. 
It  is  copied  from  nature,  and  will  there^ 
fore  always  be  new  and  worth  notice. 
He  fays*,  "  fwellings  affeding  the  joints 
are  of  two  forts,  both  of  them  are  made 
by  congeftion,  and  increafe  gradually : 
*'  yet  differ  in  that  the  one  arifeth  exter- 
**  nally  upon  the  tendons,  and  between 
them  and  the  fkin,  or  between  them 
and  the  bone,   the  other  internally 
within  the  bone  itfelf.    That  which 
arifeth  externally  affedleth  the  liga- 
**ments,  and  tendons  firft,  and  fome- 
times  relaxes  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  heads  of  the  joints  frequently 
"  feparate  from  one  another,  and  the 
^*  member  emaciates  and  grows  ufelefs. 
**  But  for  the  moft  part,  the  humour 
pver-moiflening  the  ligaments  and  ten- 

*  Book  iv.  chap.  4>. 

K  k  4  *'  dons. 
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^*  dons,  produces  a  weaknefs  and  unea- 
finefsin  the  joint,  raifing  a  tumor  exter- 
nally ;  and  in  progrefs  the  membrane 
*'  and  bones  are  corroded  by  reafon  of  the 
acidity  *  of  the  humour."  Eut  accurate 
as  this  account  may  be,  fo  far  as  it  goes, 
ftill  we  do  not  confine  the  difeafe  rnerely 
to  an  original  affecStionof  the  membranes  ^ 
as   whatever  occafions  a  weaknefs  of 
the  ligaments,  &c.  about  the  joint,  may 
produce  the  fame  effedl.    A  man  flrains 
his  ancle  violently,  and  the  inflammation 
and  pain  being  abated,  he  begins  to  walk 
about,  while  the  parts  are  yet  very  weak; 
and  negled:ing  ih?  neceffary  cautions,  to 
leflore  the  limb  to  its  ufu.il  uaie,  a  frefli 
fwelling  of  the  chronic  kind  gradually 
comes  on  ;  the  membranes  and  ligaments 
through  weaknefs  are  obflrufted,  the  dif^ 
folution  and  caries  above  defcribed  are 

*  Change  this  word  to  acrimony,  and  it  will  then 
fliit  either  ancient  or  modern  theory. 

the 
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the  confequence  j  and  I  am  certain  I  have 
feen  fome  legs  loit,  through  fuch  negledl 
and  indilcretion. 

From  difledions  in  thefe  inftances,  it  Di^ec- 
apnears,  that  the  ligaments  become  much 
fwoln,  t!iickened,  and  even  pulpy.  The 
cellulcir  membrane  is  loaded  with  a  vif- 
cid  glairy  lymph.  Abfcefles  are  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and 
the  joint  itfelf  is  often  full  of  fero-puru- 
lent  matter.  The  cartilages  are  eroded, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  carious.  In 
the  beginning,  provided  the  difeafe  is 
local,  comes  on  flowly  without  pain,  and 
the  parts  within  the  coplular  ligament  are 
unaffeded,  the  patient  undergoes  no 
great  inconvenience,  except  from  being 
incapable  of  ufmg  the  limb.  In  length 
of  time  the  joint  becomes  contracted,  in 
confequence  of  the  vveaknefs  of  the  ex- 
tenfor  mufcles,  and  the  afcendency  of 
thofe  which  bend  the  limb.    But  to  go 

on 
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on  regularly,  we  will  purfue  the  divlfion 
Wifeman  has  made,  and  firfl  confider  the 
complaint  when  it  is  externa],  upon  the 
tendons,  &c.  and  betwixt  them  and  the 
Ikin  ;  obferving  that  it  is  fometimes  lo- 
cal, and  fometimes  general,  as  fuccef^ 
from  amputation  in  the  one  inftance,  and 
the  affedion  of  feveral  joints  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  other,  evince. 
When  ex-      Suppofmg  then  a  mere  weaknefs,  and 

ternal  .         ,  '  ^ 

upon  the  relaxation,  in  the  membranes  and  liga- 
5ic.  '  ments  of  the  elbow,  wrift,  knee,  or  an- 
cle, either  from  accident  or  difeafe,  to 
occalion  a  white  fwelling ;  the  firft 
The  fymptomis  a  weaknefs  in  the  part,  with- 
toms*.'  inflammation  or  much  pain,  which 

is  foon  followed  by  an  incapacity  of  ex- 
tending the  limb  in  the  ufual  manner. 
The  membranes,  tendons,  and  ligaments 
now  begin  to  thicken,  and  in  time  be- 
come pulpy ;  a  fludluatioii  more  or  lefs 
of  a  gelatinous  fluid,  is  afterwards  per- 
ceptible 
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ceptlble  under  the  finger :  the  cellular 
membrane  is  gradually  loaded  with  this 
kind  of  matter,  a  fero-purulent  abfcefs 
follows ;  and  when  unconnected  with 
the  inward  part  of  the  joint,  we  fre- 
quently have  it  in  our  power  to  remove 
this  malady,  which,  if  negleded,  too 
often  ends  in  the  lofs  of  the  limb,  or  life 
of  the  patient. 

If  the  diforder  of  the  membranes  is 
general,  and  ieveral  of  the  large  joints 
are  affecfted  at  the  fame  time,  the  prof- 
ped  is  difcouraging ;  but  it  fometimes,  ^"y'J'J*^' 
however,  happens  in  youth^  that  even 

under  thefe  diftreffing  circumftances,  art  be  fuc- 

cefiful. 

js  capable  of  affording  fome  relief.  But 
our  greatelt  hope  of  fuccefs  is  from  the 
application  of  thofe  remedies  which  atte- 
nuate vifcid  fluids,  promote  their  abforp-  inten- 
tion, or  fdch  as  make  a  drain  from  the  °^ 
parts,  and  thofe  which  afterwards 
ftrengthen  them  5   when  the  difeafe  is 

local 


a  cure. 
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local,  in  its  infancy,  before  the  mem-, 
branes  and  ligaments  are  much  thicken- 
ed, and  fpoiled,  and  when  feated  exter- 
nally in  the  manner  defcribed.  But  I 
have  never  known  cupping,  the  fall  of 
warm  water  upon  the  part,  or  rubbing 
with  mercurial  ointment,  of  any  ufe ; 
for  whatever  advantages  m.ay  be  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  friction,  the  ointment  by 
relaxing,  overbalances  its  efteds :  and 
though  mercury  fometimes  proves  a  pow-. 
erful  deobflruent  in  other  difeafes,  while 
the  fluids  are  contained  v/ithin  their  pro- 
per veflels  y  yet  when  extravafated,  in 
the  prefent,  or  any  other  inftance,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  no  power  of  ading  upon 
them  to  any  good  purpofe,  or  of  pro- 
moting their  being  abforbed.  Nor  fhould 
relaxing  pultices,  warm  fomentations, 
or  any  thing  vvhich  weakens,  be  applied, 
unlefs  inflammation  demands  their  ufe 
as  they  increafe  the  fwelling,  and  thus 

manifefllj^ 
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manifeftly  aggravate  the  malady  :  and  I 
do  really  believe  that  by  a  free  ufe  of 
emollients,  which  co-operate  with  the 
difeafe,  many  a  limb  in  this  inftance  has 
been  loll. 

Mr.  Freke  *  fays  he  has  cured  many  Mr. 
white  fwellings  of  the  knee,  and  other  method 
joints,  after  they  have  been  very  large 
and  painful,  by  bleeding,  keeping  the 
patient  in  bed,  in  a  ftate  of  perfpiration 
and  apply  the  emp.  de  fapone,  warmed  in 
winter,  by  the  addition  of  m^.  e  Cymino 
round  the  joint  :  and  I  can  ealiiy  con- 
ceive he  might  now  and  then  be  fuc- 
cefsful,  becaufe  I  have  known  recoveries 
follow  the  ufe  of  fweating  plafter,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  complaint  j  though 
I  imagine  in  mojfl  cafes,  he  would  have 
been  equally  fuccefsful,  had  bleeding  been 
omitted,  as  it  is  feldom  indicated,  and, 
by  weakening  tends  to  increafe  the  com- 

*  Art'  Heal.  chap.  viii.  feft.  z. 

plaint. 
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?ulefcan.    P^^'"^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  be  kid 

not  be       down  for  the  compofition  of  fuch  kind  of 

laid  T  • 

down.       applications,  as  the  ftate  of  the  parts  are 
to  determine  which  fhould  be  ehofen. 
If  there  be  a  tendency  to  inflammation, 
a  neutralized  foft  plafter  takes  place, 
otherwifey  a  warmer  fweating  plafter  is 
preferable.    At  the  fame  time  the  part 
may  be  well  rubbed  with  fome  volatile 
fpirit,  which  perhaps  will  penetrate  into 
the  obftruded  fluids,  and  fet  them  at  li- 
berty •  and  every  advantage  may  at  the 
feme  time  be  derived  from  fridlion,  that 
can  be  expelled,  without  any  danger  of 
thofe  inconveniences  unduous  remedies 
produce.    But  fhould  any,  or  all  thefe 
means  prove  infufficient  to  lelfen  the  fwel- 
ling,  the  common  application  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  vinegar,    applied  cold, 
Should  not  be  negleded  5  having  feveral 
times   in  this  inftance,  knpwn  it  do 

good 
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|;ood  fervice  *.    We  muft  remember^ 
however,  that  if  the  ftimulus  happens  to 
te  too  great,  inftead  of  leffening  it  will 
increafe  the  difeafe,  as  I  have  learned,  Appika- 
by  attempting  to  take  long  ftrides  tov^ards  g?ea*tly 
a  cure  :  and  I  am  convinced  a  p:reat  deal 

'  o  ing  may 

depends  upon  adjufting  our  applications  ^o^iarm. 

to  the  irritability  of  the  part,  otherwife  Muchde- 

we  either  do  too  much  or  too  littkj  and  upon'ad- 
our  attempts  prove  abortive;    For  this 

^      ^  theappli. 

reafon  cold  water  is  fometimes  a  better  cation  to 

the  irrlta- 

affiflant  to  crude  fal  ammoniac  than  vine-  biiity  of 
gar;  but  by  which  ever  method  the  *  ^P^"* 
fwelling  is  reduced,  cloths  wet  in  cold 
water  alone  fliould  be  applied  to  finifli 
the  cure. 

This  is  the  ftate  in  which  a  perpe- 

*  Mr.  Warner  recommends  Barbadoes  tar  in  his  Cafes, 
ipage  320,  which  I  have  not  found  equally  fuccefsful  ; 
but  I  know  it  to  be  a  powerful  attenuant,  and  I  ima- 
gine, in  the  inihnce  he  has  given  of  its  fuccefs,  the  U- 
igaments,  &c.  only,  inftead  of  the  bones,  were  enlarged  ; 
for  their  becoming  hard  and  bony  is  not  common. 

tual 
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Perpetual  tual  blifter  may  be  tried,  and  there  ^xt 
blifler,        .  .      ^  ' 

inftances  in  the  Medical  Tranfadions 

where  it  was  very  effedtual,  when  afiifted 
with  calomel.    But  I  have  had  numbers 
brought  to  me,  to  whom  it  had  been 
applied  without  any  fort  of  advantage ; 
and  the  pain  and  inconvenience  which 
attended,  occafioned  its  being  laid  alide. 
In  a  gentleman,  not  long  fince,  it  occa- 
fioned a  violent  increafe  of  the  fwelling 
about  the  knee,  and  a  fubfequent  extra- 
vafation  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  fome 
kind  of  fluid,  betwixt  the  fkin  and  the 
mufcles,  which  extended  a  confiderable , 
way  up  both  fldes  of  the  thigh,  and  was 
removed  with  difficulty  and  length  ofj 
time.    I  have  tried  it  myfelf  without! 
that  fatisfadtion  I  wifhed ;  and  was  led| 
to  obferve,  that  great  circumfpe6tion  re- 
garding the  ftate  of  irritability,  is  necef-J 
faiy  in  its  ufe  ;  for  without  this  caution^ 

*  Vol.  i. 

infteac 
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inftead  of  unloading,  we  may  bring  on.  a 
furcharge  of  humours,  which  I  am  deat 
has  often  happened. 

A  feton  appears  to  me  much  more  ^  ^^^o" 
,  ehgible  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  if  the 
difcutients  recommended  are  inefFedlual ; 
•becaufe  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  an- 
fwer  my  purpofe,  without  producing 
any  difagreeable  fymptoms.  I  have  alfo 
feen  one  inftance,  where  a  farrier  ob- 
tained a  complete  cure  by  applying  a 
cauftic,  which  did  not  penetrate;  deeper  Cauftip 
than  the  fkin.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  fuccefs  under  fimilar  circumflances, 
that  fargeons  formerly  recommended 
this  remedy.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  employed  with  advantage,  under 
proper  reftridlion,  and  its  difufe  might 
be  owing  to  being  injudicioufly  applied; 
for  though  inflammation,  and  a  fubfe- 
quent  drain,  might  remove  the  difeafe, 
before  it  was  far  advan(?bd,  yet  when  the 

h  1  membranes, 
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Internal 
medi- 


membranes,  ligaments,  &c.  were  ap- 
proaching to  a  ftate  of  diffolution,  cau- 
ftics  would  undoubtedly  haften,  and  in- 
creafe  this  kind  of  termination. 

Along  with  the  topi<;:s  advifed,  inter- 
^nal  medicines  fhould  be  given ;  calomel, 
and  purging,  are  firft  to  be  employed, 
and  occafionally  to  be  repeated.  The 
ciues.       other  remedies  fhould,  if  poffible,  atte- 
nuate the  obftrudted  fluids,  and  promote 
their  abforption  j  but  I  am  forry  I  cannot, 
after  various  and  repeated  trials,  recom- 
mend any  that  can  be  depended  upon. 
Vomits,  I  know,  will  in  fome  inftances, 
where  the  fluids  are  extravafated,  remove 
a  flux  of  humours,  occafloning  local  in- 
flammation ;  but  in  the  prefent  cafe  I 
^     agree  with  Freke  *,  that  they  are  ineffec- 
tual.   Bark,  and  regenerated  tartar,  or 
fal  foda,  mend  the  general  health.  I 
have  feveral  times  knov/n  them  change 
•  Loc.  cit, 

the 
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Ihe  complexion  from  a  fallow  to  a  health- 
ful hue  5  and  I  look  upon  it  that  mend- 
tlie  conftitution  is  a  main  point.  If 
jinezerion  has  that  power  of  removing 
pbftruftion  in  the  membranes,  which 
bas  been  afcribed  to  it,  it  mufl  be  a  pro- 
per remedy but  though  I  have  feveral 
times  tried  it>  I  haye  not  had  fufficient 
<  evidence  of  its  fervice.    Sarfaparilla  will 
"fometimes  remove  nodes,  and  there  is 
this  to  be  faid  in  f  ts  favour,  that  it  is 
a  moil  powerful  invigorj3,ting  medi- 
eine.  Lime-water,  fteel,  and  other  affift- 
ants,  as  particular  circumftances  require, 
|nay  forward  the  bufinefs ;  but  the  re- 
<^udion  of  the  tumor  X  believe  chiefly 
.depends  upon  external  applications. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  dileale 
to  have  extended  no  farther  than  on  this 
fide  the  mufcles,  forming  a  thicknefs,  or 
.fwelling  near  to,  or  about  the  joint,  from 
^^eaknefs  of  the  parts,  and  a  confequent 

L  1  2  obftru<^ion. 
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obflrudion,  &:c.  of  the  fluids  which  pafs 
through  the  membranes.  We  are  now 
to  advert  to  the  fero-purulent  abfcefa 
Sero-pu-  -  fpoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
fcefs.  ter,  which  frequently  difcovers  itfelf  by 
fluctuation,  and  a  tumor,  unattended 
with  inflammation  ^  but  often  difappears 
from  the  application  of  fome  of  the  re- 
medies advifed.  Some  years  flnce,  a 
wom^anhad  an  abfcefs  of  this  kind  form- 
ed by  congeflion,  betwixt  the  fkin  and 
the  mufcles,  almoft  round  the  knec; 
which  feemed  to  contain  more  than  a 
pint  of  fome  kind  of  fluid.  The  volatile 
plafler,  recommended  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Rheumatifm,  was  applied,  and  within 
two  days  the  tumor  was  entirely  gone ; 
but  the  plafl:er  not  being  changed,  in 
about  a  week's  time  the  tumor  was  as 
full  again  as  ever.  I  therefore  ordered  it 
to  be  renewed,  and  made  rather  more 
fliimuiating,  by  increaflng  the  quantity 

of 
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of  crude  fal  ammoniac  and  foap,  which 
had  the  defired  efFed: ;  for  in  the  fpace  of 
orty-eight  hours,  abforption  had  again 
iken  place,  and,  the  fkin  and  mufcles 
lay  in  contact  with  each  other.  Cloths, 
kvet  in  fpirif  of  wine,  were  then  applied, 
ifterwards  a  warm  aftringent  plafter, 
md  a  topical  cold  bath,  with  a  laced 
caee-piece,  which  I  recommend  on  fimi- 
ar  occafions,  finifhed  the  cure.  Al- 
hough  abforption  was  fo  rea*dily  pro- 
noted  in  this  inftance,  and  many  others 
[  have  infpedled,  yet  we  are  not  always 
o  expedl  the  fame  fuccefs  from  this  ap- 
plication ;  owing  1  apprehend  to  different 
labits  requiring  different  kinds  of  flimu- 
aiits,  to  put  the  abforbent  fyflem  into 
iction.  However,  I  know  of  no  remedy 
vhich  in  general  fo  certainly  anfwers 
his  purpofe  in  lymphatic  tumors,  feaied 
lear  to  the  furface.  Neverthelefs,  fome- 
dmes  one,  and  fometimes  another  of  the 

Xj  1  3  topics 
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topics  recommended,  will  be  found  more 
efFeclual,  in  the  fiinne  manner  as  we  have 
already  obferved  about  internal  medicines 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropfy  *  ^  and  variety 
fhould  always  be  had  in  vievir,  till  we 
can  determine  the  fpccific  diifereiice  be- 
twixt one  kind  of  irritability  and  another ; 
and  the  method  moft  likely  to  obt-ain  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  has  already  been 
pointed  out -f-. 

However,  if  the  tumor  does  not  givp 
way  to  topical  remedies,  ^fter  fufficient 
_  trial,  the  extravafated.  fluid  may  be  dif- 

The  fe-  ^ 

rum  may    charged  by  making  a  puncture,  and  this 

be  let  out     .  ,    .       „ .        ,  , 

with  cau-  impedirnent  to  tneir  action  be  removed 
for  a  time.  But  this  is  to  be  done  with 
extreme  caution,  and  the  wound  imme- 
diately  healed  by  the  'firft  intention; 
othervvife,  if  air  gets  admittance,  a  train 
of  horrible  confecjuences  Will  enfue  :  for 

*  P.  176  backward,      f  Vol.  i.  p.  203,  &  feq. 

though 
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though  membranes,  6cc.  about  the  joints 
may  be  cut  through  with  fafety  in  the 
flate  before  defcribed  ;  yet  when  they  are 
difeafed,  and  verging  upon  dilTolution,  it 
is  inftantly  increafed  and  followed  by  a 
deluge  of  matter.  I  have  feen,  more  than  ^ 
once,  the  whole  membranes  in  the  thigh, 
from  their  connexion  with  each  other, 
diflblved  by  air  getting  admittance  into 
one  of  thefe  abfceffes,  and  death  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  violent  difcharge.  Whereas 
when  abforption  is  made  to  take  place, 
all  hazard  is  avoided,  and  a  recovery  may 
be  reafonably  exped:ed. 

In  the  former  volume  we  fpoke  of  the  phieg- 
phlegmonoide  rheumatifm  It  is  fome-  rheuma- 
times  local,  affeds  the  ligaments  about 
the  joints,  and  by  weakening  the  mem- 
branes is  one  caufe  of  the  white  fwell- 
ings.  It  is  generally  more  painful  than 
fhat  Ipecies  we  have  defcribed ;  becaufe 

*  See  chap.  ix. 

L  1  4  it 
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it  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory 
difpolition  j  and  if  'ever  bleeding  is  pro- 
per in  this  difeafe,  it  is  in  the  prefent  in- 
fhance,  where  perhaps  Mr.  Freke  might 
find  it  ufeful.  Neverthelcfs,  unlefs  the 
greatnefs  of  inflammation  happens  to  de- 
mand their  ufe,  emollient  pultices,  and 
whatever  relaxes,  fliould  here  alfo  be 
avoided.  A  neutralized  foft  plafter,  or 
the  aqua  faturnina  made  of  vinegar  of 
lead  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  are  much 
better  remedies  5  and  if  pain  requires,  I 
add  opium  to  the  volatile  plafl:er  when 
that  is  applied ;  but  if,  notwithfl:anding, 
the  fluids  become  extravafated,  and  the 
tumor  feparates,  it  may  be  treated  in  the"^ 
manner  we  £h;ill  hereafter  diredt. 
AbfcelTts  It  is  ufeful  in  practice  to  make  three 
^"•'1^^      diftindions  in  chronic  abfcefles  of  thej 

joint.  .     ,  .  . :  • 

joints. 

The  firft  is  when  the  ligaments  fur- 
rounding  and  conned:ing  the  joint  are' 

the 
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the  feat  of  the  triakdy.  Thele  difTolying, 
difunite  the  bones,  and  the  joint  becomes 
loofe  and  full  of  matter ;  but  if  it  is  to- 
lerably good  when  difcharged,  and  if  the 
other  fymptoms  are  mild,  we  may  con- 
clude, as  the  difeafe  did  not  originate  in. 
the  bones,  that  they  are  not  very  foul, 
even  though  they  fhould  be  found  bare 
upon  pafling  a  probe.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  if  the  rnatter  has  a  free  exit, 
the  patient,,  is  not  unfrequently  cured 
with  an  anchylofis  of  the  joint. 

Secondly,  when  the  difeafe  takes  Its  Second 
rife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee, 
betwixt  the  mufcles  and  the  bone,  which 
is  to  be  difcovered  by  the  touch ;  and 
the  attempt  to  cure  by  difcuffion  will 
not  be  frequently  fuccefsful,  I  have 
rarely  feen  external  application  have  any 
^ood  effed,  owing  I  fuppofe,  to  the  caufe 
T)eing  deeply  feated,  and  to  the  interfer- 
pnce  of  the  parts  which  cover  it ;  and 
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we  can  as  feldom  remove  thp  complaints 
by  revulfion.  The  matter  more  com- 
monly erodes  the  periojieumy  makes  its 
way  into  the  joint,  detlroys  the  cartilages 
and  connedling  ligaments,  and  great  dif- 
folution,  all  round  the  joint,  with  a  de- 
luge of  matter  follows. 
Thir4  Thirdly,  when  the  difeafe  originates 
'  in  the  bones,  &c.  belonging  to  the  joint, 
and  extends  along  the  membranes  an4 
tendons  to  the  neighbouring^parts.  Iri 
this  inflance,  the  firft  fy mptom  which 
diftinguifhes  the  complaint,  is  common- 
ly a  fi^^ed  pain  in  the  joint  j  which  i§ 
increafed  upon  motion,  and  a  gradua) 
bulging  of  the  capfular  ligament  by  de- 
grees demonstrates  the  feat  of  the  mala- 
dy. Whereas,  when  the  infide  of  the 
jpint  is  unafFedled,  it  is  free  from  the  com-r 
plaint,  and  the  fwelling  is  manifeftly  con- 
fined to  the  integuments.  Pain  Withi^i 
^he  joint  then  is  an  alarming  fymptom; 
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and  when  the  tumor  has  increafed  in 
fize,  till  the  dilated  veins  fhew  the  great- 
nels  of  the  diieafe,  and  a  ffero-purulent 
evacuation  follows  an  aperture  in  the 
ikiii,  &c.  it  is  often  increafed  to  a  moft 
violent  degree,  fro^h  the  fluids  aGquiring 
increafed  acrimony  by  the  admiffion  of 
air  ^  wbich,  together  with  colliquative 
iymptoms  that  irhmediately  came  on, 
piit  us  undef  the  lieceffity  of  removing 
the  end  of  the  bones,  or  the  limb,  to 
preferve  th  ?  life  of  the  patient  *. 

But  to  be  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  fueft. 
of  thefe  abfcefles  as  will  admit  of  relief, 
the  parts  miift  ridt  have  been  relaxed  with 
,  ernollient  poultices,  &c  and  v/hen  ap- 
proaching fuppuration  becomes  evident, 
they  fliould  be  covered  with  a  foft  mil4 
filafterj  arid  let  aldfie  3  attending  to  th6 
general  health  of  the  patient,  which  is 

?  I'here  are  fome  cafes  of  this  kind,  in  the  4ih  Vol. 
of  the  Ed.  Med.  Eff,  and  in  Mr.  Chefton's  Pathological 
Inquiries,  well  worth  reading. 

'  /  veiy 
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very  often  much  impaired  by  pain,  or 
the  abforption  of  matter  :  but  when  it 
is  difcovered  where  the  matter  is  Ukely 
to  make  its  way  out,  a  round  opening 
of  fmall  fize,  fhould  be  cut  through  the 
plafter,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
pultice  appHed,    by  which  means  the 
tumor  is  made  to  protrude  in  this  part, 
and  the  matter  is  gradually  difcharged 
through  an  opening  that  gives  no  diftur- 
bance.    Afterwards  the  teguments  fub- 
fide,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  cold  water 
alone,  a  cure  is  fometimes  effected,  by 
the  coming  away  of  the  bones  by  degrees ; 
or  what  is  exceedingly  curious,  with  lit- 
tie  or  no  exfoliation,  though  we  are  fa- 
tisfied  by  the  probe  that  they  were  foul, 
This  I  can  only  account  for  by  adopting 
Mr.  Hunter's  dodrine  of  the  foul  bone 
being  removed  by  abforption,  and  its  place 
being  fupplied  by  a  new  ofiification-f*. 

*  See  Caries. 

This 
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This  pradtice  I  firft  learned  from  the 
efFecSs  of  Malvern  *  water,  in  a  caries  of 
the  joints,  which  was  thought  to  be  in- 
curable \  and  when  I  found  the  advocates 
for  this  remedy  claimed  no  other  pre- 
ference than  its  being  purer  than  other 
water,  L  concluded  that  its  good  efFedts  Cold  wa- 
arofe  from  its  coldnefs  and  fimplicitv,  ^^I'l^^ 

^       "     efteds  as 

and  from  its  being  deftitute  of  thofe  a  topic* 
properties  which  irritating  applications 
produce.  Wherefore  I  imagined  the 
witer  from  the  iprings  in  this  place 
would  fufficiently  anfwer  the  farhe  pur- 
pofe  :  and  upon  trial,  I  found  my  con- 
jedlures  perfectly  right,  having  fince  cured 
many  dileafed  joints,  that  I  fhould  for- 
merly have  amputated.  I  obferve  cold 
water  allays  irritability,  ftrengthens  the 
part,  and  defends  it  from  being  invaded 
by  a  load  of  humours,  which  always  oc- 
cafion  great  fwelling,  abfcefs  after  abfcefs, 
*  Dr,  Wall's  Works,  publilhed  by  his  Son» 

and 
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and  confcquently  a  greater  abforption  of 
matter  j  and  hence  follows  colliquative 
feyers,  which  would  not  have  happened^ 
iiad  pukices  been  laid  afide,  and  this 
method  purfued. 

I  have  repeatedly  feen,  where  the  bones 
became  afFedted  by  a  difTclution  of  the 
eonneding  ligafnents,  the  end  of  thofe 
pompofing  the  jpint,  come  away  by  de- 
grees under  .this  treatments  But  time  is 
•3%me  re-  required,  fometimes  two  or  three  y^ars, 
quired.  more  and  now  and  then  fmall  dilata- 
tions may  be  neceilary,  to  fet  matter  or 
foul  bone  at  liberty ;  but  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  fores  ,^re  ^commonly  in  a  mild 
itate,  and  lefs  troublefome  than  thofe  can 
imagine,  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
method  of  proceding. 

Dr.  Wall  *  imagines  drii;iking  Mal- 
ver^i-water  abates  ihe  hedicj  \yJ3ich  not 
mifrequently  attends  thefe  complaints  i 

and 
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and  I  am  convinced,  a  fimilar  effe<5l  may 
be  expcdted  from  drinking  any  pure  wa- 
ter.   But  the  hedlic  is  abated  by  the  to- 
pical application  of  cold  water  alone, 
which  checks  great  collections  of  matter. 
Neverthelefs,  more  or  lefs  is  now  and 
then  taken  up  by  the  abforbents,  even 
where  the  flux  about  the  joint  is  reftrain- 
ed  5  and  eryjipelata  or  aptha  happen  m 
confequence :  but  thefe  fymptoms  are 
from  time  to  time  readily  managed  by 
the   ufual   internal  remedies,  and  even 
fometimes   prevented,  by  wafliing  the 
matter  out  of  the  ulcer  at  each  dreffing, 
with   antifeptic  lotions.      The  topical 
cold  bath  will  often  prevent  the  neccffity 
of  making  a  wound  to  faw  off  the  «nds  of 
the  bones,  forming  the  joint  3  becaule  they 
will  in  time  either  come  away  piece-meal 
themfclves.  or  may  be  eafily  taken  away 
with  a  pair  of  forceps:  but  fhould  the 
violence  of  pain,  or  greatnefs  of  the  dif- 

charge 


charge  make  this  operation  neceflaiy,  the 
limb  by  this  treatment  will  be  flrength- 
.  ened,  and  be  better  prepared  for  the  pur- 
jpofe. 

In  the  preceding  account  we  have  con- 
iidered  the  different  Hages  of  the  difeafe, 
which  occafions  the  white  fwellings  di- 
flin6lly,  as  they  often  prefent  themfelves 
to  our  notice ;  whence  the  whole  may  be 
better  underftood  when  united  together  : 
for  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  joint, 
and  the  membranes,  &c.  both  above  and 
below  it,  are  at  once  equally  affeded 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  cure  be- 
comes arduous  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  complication.  Sea- water  and 
fea-bathing  *,  or  the  method  prefcribed, 
however,  will  afford  a  chance  of  relieving 
the  patient :  if  thefe  fail,  the  joint  in 
time  will  point  out  what  other  method 

■*  See  Ruffel  on  Sea-water,  p.  ii6.  Hift.  3d.  which, 
inflead  of  being  a  glandular  difeafe^  was  more  probably 
a  common  white  fwelling, 

fhould 
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hoiild  be  purfued  ;  but  though  an  unfa-'. 
J  arable  termination   may  be  dreaded, 
jt  it  fometimcs  happens  that  both  the 
lb  arid  life  are  preferved  under  thefe 
n  toward  circumflances. 
I  "A  young  woman,  twenty  two  years  of 
■t,  was  feized  with  a  fwelling  of  this 
iiid  in  the  k-nee and  notwithftanding 
iicutients  were    ufed  when   the  dif- 
ife  firft  appeared,  they  did  not  avail: 
1  about  a  year's  time  it  became  very 
.rge,  and  was  accompanied  with  mofl 
.^-quifite  pain,  efpecially  upon  the  leaft 
:  lOtion  of  the  joint.    A  deep-feated  fluc- 
.lation  was  perceptible,  and  it  was  ex- 
.sdled  matter  in  time  would  make  its 
ay  out,  and  determine  our  proceedings, 
n  anodyne  fweating  plaiter  was  never- 
lefs  applied,  her  bowels  were  kept 
:vi ;  fhe  took  opium  occafionally,  and 
le  bark  and  diuretic  fait  werealfo  given  : 
inilead  of  fuppuration  advancing, 
M  m  afte? 
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after  continuing  in  bed  two  or  three 
months  in  this  miferable  ftate,  the  pain 
gradually  decreafed,  and  flie  recovered 
in  time,  with  a  flifF  joint,  and  ratlier  a 
fullnefs  of  the  external  parts,  which  were 
difeafed.  This  gives  her  no  fort  of  un- 
eafinefs,  and  fhe  has  feveral  years  enjoyed 
a  good  ftate  of  health.  Mr.  Freke  fays*, 
"  by  keeping  the  patient  conftantly  in- 
"  bed.  not  inviting  the  fmoi:>ia  to  increafe 
"  in  the  joint  by  the  motion  of  the 
**  limb,  and  by  keeping  the  body  more 
"  inclined  to  perfpire  than  when  out  of 
"  bed,  and  the  joint  being  in  a  more  thaa 
**  ordinary  perfpiration  all  the  time,  by 
"  the  ufe  of  the  plafter,  I  have  effeded 
many  cures  ^  but  I  never  faw  one  per- 
"  formed  by  the  methods  formerly  in  uf& 
"  by  the  firft  men  in  our  prufeffion :" 
and  this  inftance  feems  to  favour  the  doc- 
trine he  advanced. 

*  Art  of  Heal,  p.  225. 

f  This  fuppofes  ihe  difeafe  to  be  within  the  joint. 

There 
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There  are  fome  peculiarities  in  an  nb- 
cefs  of  the  hip  and  ihoulder,  irom  tnetr  ^ 
jeing  feated  under  thick  mufcles,  &c. 
nd  we  did  not  therefore  enumerate  them 
[XX  the  account  above  given.    I  have  feen 
::>me  inftances,  however,  where  a  fv^ro- 
iDurulent  abfcefs  formed  round  the  burial 
ligament  of  the  hip,  without  affedting 
he  joint ;  and   upon  proper  openings, 
:ometimes  both  in  the  hip  and  groin  b-=;ing 
nnade,  and  cold  water  applied,  a  cure  has 
collovved.     It  more  commonly  happens, 
[•hat  abfcelTes  in  this  part  originate  in  the 
coint.     They  are  ufually  accompanied 
ith  a  diAocation  of  the  os  femoris,  from 
,e  ligaments,  &c.  being  relaxed.  In 
fonfequence,  the  difeafed  limb  at  fird 
i^ecomes  longer  than  the  other,  fuppura- 
■fation  about  the  joint  follow  s,  the  bone  is 
ilillocated,  and  flipping  up  under  the 
ufcles,  the  leg  which  was  longer  be- 
omes  £horter,  and  an  abfcefs  appears  in 
M  m  2  part, 
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part,  under  the  mufcles  on  the  externul 
part  of  the  hip.  Mr.  Chcfclden  *  fays, 
he  has  twice  feen  the  matter  in  the  joint, 
make  a  way  through  the  bottom  of  the 
acetabulum  into  the  pelvis  of  the  abdo- 
men. And  in  a  diflocated  hip,  from  ari 
internal  cau(e,  1  once  knew  the  abfcefs 
extend  itfelf  into  the  abdomen  ^  matter 
upon  preffing  this  part,  being  difcharged 
from  under  the  mufcles  at  the  opening  in 
the  thigh,  and'  the  patient  recovered. 

External  applications,  even  in  the  be- 
ginning, are  incapable  of  dilperung  this 
deep-feated  malady.  Setons  do  not  pre- 
vent an  abfcefs,  nor  do  they  alleviate, 
when  palTed  as  foon  as  an  extravafated 
fluid  can  be  perceived ;  and  I  never  faw 
internal  medicines  have  any  other  effed:, 
than  protradling  the  complaint.  All  wc 
can  do  is,  1  believe,  to  preferve  the  gene- 
ral Hirength  as  much  as  poflible,  to  avoi(J 
relaxing  applications,  and  to  mitigate  the 
*  Anat.  p.  29. 

pain 
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ain  by  topics,  till  the  tumor  breaks  ; 
;id  this  is  moftly  effected  by  a  warm 
modyne  plafter.  When  the  matter  makes 
ts  way  out,  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to  drain 
)fF  gradually,  throLigh  a  fmall  opening  ; 
,%vhich    neverthelefs  may   be  enlarged, 
vhen  matter  is  confined,  which  fliould 
never,  if  poffible,   be  fufFered.  The 
dafter  Ihould  now  be  changed  for  cloths 
vet  in  cold  water,  and  by  thefe  means 
have  frequently  feen  foul  bone  make 
i:ts  way  out  in  length  of  time,  and  the 
^  arts  heal,  leaving  a  fulnefs  in  the  nip,  and 
\  fhort  leg  on  account  of  the  diilocaiion^ 

i 

[  The  fhoulder  is  feldom  affecled  v/ith  Shoulder. 

I 

ilbfceffes  of  the  joint,  compared  with  their 
|r:equency  in  the  hip-;  yet  there  are  not 
[.'/anting  inflances  of  abfcefles  in  this  part, 
fi  .ther  from  foul  bone,  or  difeafed  liga- 
lents  3  and  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
ther  feparating  fpontaneoufly,  or  being 
moved  by  an  operation.     There  is 
M  m  3  now 
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.now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burtoi^ 
upon  Trent,  a  man  from  whom  the  hea4 
of  this  bone,  and  feveral  inches  adjoin- 
ing to  it  came  away  of  itfelf,  when  a 
boy.  The  ulcer  was  cured  by  a  com- 
mon apothecary,  the  man  has  a  ufeful 
'   ■■  -  ■  '  -J 

arm,  and  the  cicatrix  fhews  the  greatne{s 
and  extent  of  the  difeafe. 

Mr.  White  *  and  Mr.  Bent  each. 
0/  them  fawed  off  the  head  of  this  bone, 
and  fuffered  their  patients  Jo.  remain  in 
pofTeilion  of  a  ufeful  limb  ;  nor  is  this  the 
only  articulation  from  which  fimilar 
fuccefs  may  be  expeded.  There  is  an 
inftance  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  No.  466,  p.-  270,  of  an  abfcefs 
the  articulation  at  the  hip  of  a  girl,  four- 
teen years  of  age,  which  broke  ;  and  the 
furgeon  afterwajcds  dilating  the  opening 
made  by  nature,  extraded  the  whole 
head  of  the  os  jhnoris.     By  injeding 

*  Cafes.       X  Med.  Comment,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

tin  dure 
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tindure  of  myrrh,  and  ufing  a  bandage, 
Ihe  was  cured  in  fix  weeks,  and  could 
vValk  freely,  though  with  halting.  I 
have  known  the  lower  end  of  the  os  hu- 
meri knocked  off  through  a  lacerated 
wound,  and  the  patient  recover  vvith  a 
iifeful  arm.  The  lower  end  of  the  radius 
and  ulna,  and  the  upper  and  lower  end 
of  the  tibia  and  fibuhi  have  been  removed 
by  myfelf  and  others  .  ia  compound 
diflocations,  with  very  little  defedl  in  the 
motion  of  the  joint  :  and  Mr.  Parke  -f* 
of  Liverpool^  has  now  fhewn  twice,  iii 
white  fwelHngs  of  the  knee,  that  the 
Ibwei-  end  of  the  os  femoris  may.be  taken 
away  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  fame 

Sefe' Gcfoche's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  2d.  ed. 
f  Letter  to  Mr.  Pott  the  other  cafe  has  not  yet  been 
publifhed.   Appartntlyi  however,  this  pra(!^ice  cm  only 
?/ke  place  wht;h  the  difeafe  originates  in  the  end  of  the 
hones ;  for  if  the  ligathents  and  membranes,  a  confMer- 
ble  way  round  about,  are  the  feat  of  the  malady,  and 
much  injured,  removing  the  bone  may  not  be  able  to  ^ 
:compli/h  a  cure. 

M  m  4  ad- 
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advantages.  Whenever  it  can  be  con- 
veniently clone,  it  furely  is  preferable  to 
amputation,  which  never  fails  to  muti- 
late the  patient  5  and  even  thofe  who 
wifli  to  be  thought  expert  operators, 
may  (hew  much  more  fldll  and  dexterity 
in  this  than  in  performing  a  hackneyed 
operation. 

I  have  heard  of  two  inftances,  where 
the  thigh  has  ■  been  taken  off  at  its  arti- 
culation, without  lofs  of  much  blood ; 
but-  the. patients  botii  died.    In  one  in-, 
deed,  the  operation  was  done  without- 
much  expectation  of  fuccefs,  and  the 
other,   a  youth,   was  carried  off  by  a 
dropiy,    when  the  wound  was  nearly 
healed.    -But  fuppoling  a  probability  of 
its  being  fometimes  done  with  the  delired 
efFd(5t:,  I  kinow  of  no  advantages,  unlefs  ^ 
a  great  part  of  the  os  fcmoris  fliould  be 
invaded  with  an  incurable  caries,  that 
c'ari'  ct)rilpenfate  for  the  lofs  of  the  limb, 

which 
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•which  might  probably  have  been  faved 
by  fa  wing  off  the  head  of  the  bone  :  for 

lif  the  bones  about  the  joint  are  carious, 

(Cxfohation  is  as  Hkely  to  take  place  by 

ithis  operation,  as  by  taking  off  the  limb; 

: and  from  the  fads  adduced,  will  not  the 
lame  arguments  hold  good,  when  a  caries 

(of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  requires  its 

!  being  removed  ? 

On  Amputation, 

Neverthelefs,  amputation  may  become 
necelTary  from  an  extenlion  of  the  caries, 
Iboth  above  and  below  the  joint,  an  ap- 
iproaching  colliquative  fever,  and  a  va- 
iriety  of  other  caufes^  but  this  operation 
fhould  never  take  place,  without  a  con- 
fultation  of  thofe  whofe  experience  in 
1  medical  furgery*,  enables  them  to  judge 

5  See  introdudt.  page  12,  &fec[< 

what 
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what  is  moft  expedient  to  be  done,  for 
the  happinefs  or  fafety  of  the  patient : 
and  when  amputation  is  the  miferable 
but  only  remedy,  it  fhould  be  fet  about 
with  as  httle  parade  as  poflible.  There 
is  no  need  either  for  the  barbarous 
(drefs,  or  frightful  apparatus,  fome- 
{imes  ufed  on  this  occafion.  A  much 
fmaller  flrait  knife,  with  a  fharp  point, 
which  fome  have  recommended,  is  lefs 
alarming,  and  much  more  handy,  than  the 
large  one  that  has  ra  general  been  ufed ; 
efpecially  as  it  will  do  every  part  of  the 
operation.  Whereas  if  we  ufe  the  other, 
we  muft  change  our  inftrument  as  Vv^e  go 
on.  A  lilken  handkerchief  makes  the 
beft  aiid  mofl  eafy  tourniquet  I  ever  faw*, 
and  is  lefs  terriiying  to  the  mind  of  the 
patient  than  any  kind  of  formal  ma- 
chine 5  and  if  there  be  an  abridgm.ent  in 

*  This  I  firft  learned  by  the  common  tourniquet 
breaking. 

the 
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the  faw,  it  will  not  be  lefs  ufqful.    The  ^."tcn. 

tions  to 

operation  ihould  provide  for  the  end  of  be  pur- 
the  bone  being  deep  buried  among  the  theope- 
mufcles,  and  for  the'e  being  covered  with 
the  {\un  i  for  without  both  thefe  precaii- 
jtions,  a  pyramidical  flump  has  been  ^ 
I  common  confequence.    This  is  prevent- 
ed by  making  a  circular,  or  common  flap, 
as  the  part- on  which  the  operation  is  per^ 
fpxiyie^  Kisuy  recjuire  ;  by  preferving  fkin 
enough  in  the  operation  to  exadly  covep  . 
the  wound,  and  by  drawing  up  the  flefh 
with  a  retractor,  as  high  as  is  neceflaryfor 
fawing  through  the  bone;  and  we  fee 
■\yh^^,re  patui-e  divided  the  fkin  apd  mufcles, 
below  the  elbow,  aa  accidental  flap  was 
|ufficient  to  forward  and  make  a  good 
cure.    But  the  fuccefs  of  all  thefe  opera- 
tions depends  upon  the  after-treatment; 
for  unlefs  this  be  well  managed,  it  is  not   tage  of 

Ft  c  r 

of  any  great  confequence  by  what  me-  ^^lUl 
thod  the  liii^b  js  t^I^fij  off ;  as  the  healing 

of 
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of  the  ftump  will  commonly  end  in  an 
auk  ward  manner. 
Flap  npe-      'Ti^e  ^ant  of  fuccefs  which  brought 

ration,  o 

howU      the  fir fl  trials  *  of  the  flap  opei-ation  into 

^rft  came  . 

to  fail.  difcrecit,  was  owing  to  the  after-treat- 
ment not  being  properly  parfued  ;  be- 
caufe  it  has  fince  repeatedly  fucceeded; 
not  always  indeed  by  an  immediate  union 
of  the  whole  of  the  divided  parts,  but 
connecfbion  fo  far  commonly  takes  place, 
that  by  proper  dreffings,  and  bandage,  a 
much  fliorter  time  elapfes  before  the  cure 
is  complete  than  when  this  mode  of 
operating  is  omitted.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago,  my  friend  Mr.  FiHier,  and 
myfelf,  in  making  the  double  incifion  to 
take  off  the  leg  above  the  knee,  agreed 
to  divide  the  mufcles  flanting  all  round 
towards  the  bone  j  and  afterwards  draw- 
ing up  the  flefli,  I  readily  fawed  out  the 
bone  from  under  the  mufcles,  farther 

*  Cunus  trirm^halis  e  terebinth,  in  1679. 

than 
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than  could  be  done  by  the  uftial  method^ 
but  I  did  not  make  thofe  advantages  of 
this  mode  of  operating I  might  have 
done,  owing  to  my  following  the  com- 
mon pradice  of  applying  ^  lint  and  flour 
to  the  wound.  However,  I  always  be- 
gan to  apply  a  mild  digeftive  balfam  at 
the  fecond  dreffing,  and  not  cramming 
the  ulcer  with  this  or  any  other  applica- 
tion, its  fides  gradually  approached  each 
other;  and  by. the  afliftance  of  a  double- 
headed  ^cr,  as  loon  as  inflammation 
would  :;.^.:ait  of  its  being  ufed,  \  generally 
had  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  this  buiineis 
terminate  better  than  when  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  the  common  man- 
ner. When  Mr.  Gooch  *  recommended 
a  third  incifion,  with  a  fmall  knife  up- 
wards round  the  bone,  and  drawing  back 
the  mufcles  with  a  retrador,  I  tried  this 
iiiethod,  and  found  I  could  leave  the  end 

*  Cafes  a  ndReoiarks, 

of 
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of  the  bone  covered  any  depth  I  chofe, 
with  the  utmoft  facility ;  but  though  1 
fllways  took  care  to  prefer ve  fl<.in  enough 
to  cover  the  wound,  I  did  not  yet  think 
of  curing  by  the  firft  intention.  How- 
ever, having  learned  that  the  fmall  arte- 
teries  would  contradt  under  any  applica- 
tion, and  that  dry  lint  is  an  extraneous 
body,  which  embarraffes  nature  with  dif- 
ficulties ;  I  dreffed  with  a  mild  digeftive 
"balfam,  lightly  introduced  into  the  ca- 
vity from  the  beginning,  after  bringing 
down  the  mufcles,  with  the  ufual  ban- 
dage. A  mild  ointment  was  then  applied 
outwardly,  and  inftead  of  raifing  the 
flump  with  a  pillow,  I  laid  it  flat  upon 
a  doubled  fheet,  and  fufFered  the  patient 
to  lie  in  a  pofture  mofl  eafy  to  himfelf ; 
by  which  method,    affiled  with  the 
double-headed  roller,  my  firft  patient  in 
this  way,  with  a  very  thick  thigh,  was 
perfedtly  cured  in  lefs  than  five  weeks, 

with 
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with  every  advantage  v^^e  could  defire  * 
and  for  many  years  I  purfued  the  fame 
method  with  equal  fuceefs. 

When  the  bone  is  not  furrounded  v^^ith  Flap  at 
mufcles,  a  flap  on  the  under  fide  un- 
avoidably  happens,  w^hen  we  mean  td 
make  a  cuihion  at  the  end  of  the  flump* 
Accordingly  when  I  took  off  the  foot  a 
littk,  above  the  ancle,  fom'e  years  before 
ajtiy  account  of  this  operation  was  pub- 
liflied  *,  a  flap  was  naturally  left  after 
this  part  of  the  limb  was  removed  :  and 

*'  I  aflifted  Mr.  Doxey  of  Aflibourne,  in  taking  off  a 
! man's  leg  below  the  knee  for  a  difeafed ancle;  and  meet* 
ing  with  him  about  a  year  afterward?,  he  told  me  he 
'  wiftied  he  had  taken  it  cfF  a  little  above  the  aflfefted  part, 
bfccaufe  by  making  a  boot  he  could  have  had  the  ufe  of 
his  knee,  and  thus  have  been  much  more  comfortable 
I  than  in  his  prefent  fituation.    He  faid  he  had  feen  fome- 
:  thing  of  the  kind,  to  which  he  could  make  an  amend- 
I  ment.    He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  the  conver- 
fation  I  had  with  him,  fo  thoroughly  convinced  me  of 
the  propriety  of  his  fcheme,  that  I  put  it  in  pradiice 
foon  afterwards  with  fuceefs. 

knowing 
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knowing  the  mifchief  that  muft  of  couffe 
arife  from  leaving  the  tendo  Achillis  be- 
hind, I  cut  it  away,  and  thus  made  the- 
Hap  ufeful  J  not  at  that  time  by  an  im- 
mediate umon,  though  I  turned  it  up 
from  the  firfl;  drefling,  but  by  uniting 
the -parts  by  degrees  after  the  hgatures 
which  tied  the  velTds  were  come  away, 
and  the  new  ffeili  began  to  rife.  Much 

O'Hallo-  about  this  time,  Mr.  O'Halloran*  re- 
ran and 

White.  Vived  the  flap  Operation  by  uniting  the 
parts  after  digeftion,  &c.  had  taken 
place  y  and  after  him  Mr.  White  -f-  prac- 
tifed  the  flap  operation  above  the  ancle, 
in  nearly  the  fan;ie  manner.  Thefe  fleps 
probably  gave  rife  to  the  circular  flap 
above  the  knee.    To  the  after-treatment 

and  My-  Mr.  Akufon  X  introduced,  Mr.  Mynors  || 
has  fmce  affifted  much,  in  bringing  this 
bufinefs- towards  perfedion.    Their  at- 

•  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus.       f  Cafes.        +  On 
Amputation,       H  Prad.  Thoughta  on  Amputation, 

tempts 
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tempts  to  cure  as  much  as  poflible  by  the 
ifirft  intention,  is  a  moil  rational  prac- 
itice.  Covering  the  wound  with  the  fkin, 
iis  certainly  the  moft  natural  application; 
and  when  it  is  placed  in  contad  with  the 
fubjacent  parts,  adhefion  and  inofcula- 
tion  are  well  known  to  take  place  in  a  few 
hours.   Great  inflammation,  that  diflar- 
bance  in  the  animal .  oeconomy,  which  Of  curing 
irritation,  the  progrefs  of  digeftion,  and  fir  ft  in- 
the  fubfequent  ablorption  of  matter  pro-  Pennon. 

duce,  are  prevented*,  as  %^e  of  our 
principal  writers  have  long  fmce  obferved. 
It  only  therefore  remains  for  us  to  com- 
pare the  double  and  triple  inciflon,  rand 
fee  which  method  is  mofl  lij^ely-'to  an- 
fwer  thefe  purpofes. 
When  we  proceed  upon  the  plan  of  Parallel 

•in  betwixt 

makmg  a  cn-cular  nap,  by  cuttmg  out  dc.ubk 
part  of  the  mufcles,  thofe  which  remain  indfion.^^ 
on  the  lides  are  brought  over  the  extre- 
*  See  chap,  on  wounds. 

N  n  mity 
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mity  of  the  bone  ^  the  Ikin,  which  at  firfl: 
lies  loofely  over  the  fides  of  the  mufcles, 
adheres  in  a  Uttle  time ;  nature  fiipphes 
the  lofl  fubftance,  and  a  much  fpeedier 
cure,  and  Icfs  inconveniences  follow, 
than  when  the  patient  is  treated  in  the 
cornrnon  manner. 

When  we  purfue  the.  method  of  re- 
moving the  lirnb  by  a  triple  inci'fion, 
after  cutting  through  and  drawing  or 
turni'ng  up  the  ikin,  we  divicle  the  muf- 
cles,  beginning  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the 
fkin,  by  a  perpendicular  circular  incifion  ; 
and  v/hile  the  flefh  is  drawn  gently  back- 
ward by  the  retradlpr,  it  is  feparated  from 
tlie"  fione  6y' tfe  potni  of  the  knife,  as 
far  up  as  is  necelTary  to  leave  a  fufficient 
cSvering,  when  the  parts  are  healed.  By 
this  means  we  make  a  circular  flap  of  the 
whole  mufcles,  without  lofs  of  fubftance, 
that  will  unavoidably  clofe  down  over 
the  end  of  the  bone.  The  flun  and  muf- 
cles 
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c'les  are  brought  face  to  face,  laid  irj^ 
clofe  contadt ;  very  confiderable  arteries, 
with  the  affiftance  of  a  littl^  prefflire^ 
are  as  etfedually  flopped  by  the  Ikin  be- 
ing thus  appliei  as  they  could  be  by  the 
application  of  agaric  or  fpunge  :  and 
there  will  be  nothing,  except  the  liga- 
tures fecuring  the  large  arteries,  or  a  bad 
habit  of  body,  to  prevent  the  firfl:  inten- 
sion, or  an  immediate  adhelion  of  the 
ikin  and  mufcles  taking  place.  But  fup- 
pofing  the  amputation  to  be  made  above 
4the  knee,  we  fhali  be  better  underilood 
i)y  drawing  a  few  lines. 

In  the  iirft  inftance,  the  fkin  is  divi- 
ded round  the  limb  at  and  drawn  or 
turned  back  to  b,  Tlie  flanting  incifion  is 
then  made,  and  the  bone  fa  wed  off  e.. 
Afterwards,  the  fkin  from  b  to  a  being 
brought  over  the  mufcles,  of  courfe 
turns  them  inward,  to  make  a  covering 
^or  the  end  of  the  bone;  in  which  it 

J^J"  n  2  mufl 
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muft  be  obferved  we  differ  from  other, 
flap  operations,  where  inflead  of  robbing, 
the  part  of  mufcular  flefh,  we  prefer ve 
it  entire  to  make  as  thick  a  covering  as 
we  conveniently  can.    And,  befides,  by 
taking  away  part  of  the  mufcles,  the 
fkin  cannot  be  placed  in  fo  clofe  contact 
as  when  the  furface  is  level    and  if  they 
are  not  placed  in  clofe  con  tad:,  they  can- 
not immediately  unite.    On  the  cpjitrary, 
when  the  pperation  is  performed  by  a 
triple  incifion,  after  dividing  the  fkin  at 
(t/,  and  drawing  or  turning  it  back  to 
the  mufcles  are  divided  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar incifion.    The  third  incifion  is  then 
made  clofe  along  the  bone  to  f\  where  it 
is  fawn  off,  by  which  rneans  the  circular 
flap  is  not  weakened,   the  bone  is  buried 
^eep  among  all  the  mufcles,  and  the 
jflcin  is  laid  clofe  to  a  fmooth  furface.  I 
know  either  method  will  do  better  than 
|hat  which  has  been  in  common  nfe ;  but 

it 


I 


f 
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it  may  be  obferved  of  the  latter,  that  ad- 
hefion  more  readily  takes  place,  a  better 
covering  is  formed,  and  the  patient  reco- 
vers with  the  utmoil;  eafe,  that  can  be 
expedied  :  and  what  may  feem  ftrange, 
we  will  cajl  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Alanfon  in  favour  of  fuch  practice,  exe- 
cuted under  rather  unfavourable  circum-» 
ftances. 

Before  he  devifed  his  prefent  plan  of  Alanfon' 
operating,  he  amputated  a  man's  leg  on  fn'fa^"^^ 


vour 


account  of  a  white  fwellina:  of  the  ^P^*"' 
knee*,  by  the  double  incifion ;  the  |,ar  ind- 
mufcles  being  divided  perpendicularly  to 
the  bone,  many  veffels  were  tied,  and 
the  wound  was  dreffed  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner, with  bandage,  dry  lint,  and  pledgits 
of  digeftive,  &c.  but  in  a  few  hours  af- 
terwards, an  hemorrhage  occaficned  his 
taking  off  the  dreffings,  when  he  was 
flruck  with  the  fufferiiigs  of  the  patient,^ 

*  On  Amputation,  p.  2.3  V  &  feq.       ed,  p.  36. 

N  h  3  upon 
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upon  the  lint,  which  had  formed  a  rirni' 
adhenon  v/ith  the  furface  of  the  forCp- 
being  feparated.  Wherefore  after  the 
bleeding  arteries  were  fecured,  and  the 
circular  bandage  re-applied,  inflead  of  dry 
lint,  he  placed  the  ficin  over  the  furface 
of  the  wound,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and 
drefled  the  whc^le  with-'digeftive  pledgits , 

**  Upon  the  fourth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration," (fays  he)  I  changed  the  dreiT- 
**'ings,    which   all  feparated  with  the 

mod  perfect  eafe ;  the  difcharge  was 

very  fmall,  and  the  fkin  was  over  the 
*'  wound,  exactly  as  I  had  left  it,,  and  the 
"  whole  in  a  very  kind-  ftate  refpeding 

inflammatory  tenfion..  In  fhort,  the 
**  ficin  foon  formed  fuch  adhefions,  ajv 
"  fixed  it  where  it  was  firft  placed  j  the 

difcharge  was  uncommonly  moderate 
"  through  the  whole  cure,  and  by  con- 
"  tinuing  the  bandage  to  fupport  the 
"  parts,,  with  foft  gentle  dreffings,  the 
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ftump  perfedly  healed  iit  twenty  days. 
The  cicatrix  was  in  the  center  of  the 
"  flump,  and  fo  fmall  as  to  be  perfedly 
covered  with  a  fhilhng;  arid  as  the  0)4 
**  fkin  formed  fo  confide rable  a  por.tipji 
"  of  the  extremity  of  the  flump,  and 
there  had  been  fo  fmall  a  wafle  of  the 
**  adipofe  and  cellular  parts,  in  confer 
quence  of  the  fmall  fuppurAtion  ;  the 
whole  looked  very  plump  and  full,  and 
formed  the  befl  cufhion  to  walk  upon 
I  had  ever  feen."    In  another  place  he 
fays,  the  more  mufcular  fubflance  we 
fave,  the  better  3  and  had  the  thlrdincilion 
been  made,  would  it  not  have  met  thefe 
ideas,  and  have  been  a  proper  prpvilion 
againfl  any  inconvenience  from  the  bone 
being  left  too  near  the  fkin*?  Neyer- 
thelefs,  Mr.  Lyon -f  firft  fuggefled  the 
defign  of  omitting  all  intermediate  dreff- 
ings,  and  placed  the  fliin  in  a  line  on 
•*  See  p.  64,  2d.  ed.       f  lb.  p.  43. 

N  n  4  the 
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the  face  of  the  ftump,  with  a  view  of 
uniting  the  whole  by  the  firft  intention. 
Pracftice  evinced  the  redlitude  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  inconveniences  Mr. 
Alanfon  points  out  from  ufing  dry  Hnt 
after  amputation,  holds  good  in  every 
wound  to  which  it  is  appHed :  thus  by 
uniting  Mr.  Gooch's  method,  with  the 
modern  pradlice  of  curing  by  the  firft 
intention,  we  add  fome  improvements  to 
the  dire6tion  given  by  Celfiis^  feventeen 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  by  adhering 
Simpllci-  ftrid:ly  to  limpUcity,  we  certainly  avoid 
u'fe  in^this  greateft  part  of  the  danger  attending 
mftance.  amputation.  If  the  limb  be  removed 
by  a  triple  inciilon,  and  coagula  of  blood 
fpunged  away,  the  wound,  being  a  level 

*  There  have  been  different  opinions  about  the  paffage 
referred  to,  in  lib.  vii.  cap.  33.  fome  thinking  it  ought 
to  be  read  i7i  quibus  fus  tnovere  debet ;  others,  in  quibus 
pus  non  movere  debet  ;  but  I  think  with  the  latter,  be- 
caufe  the  methp.d  of  cure  he  lays  down  is  by  the  fipft in- 
tention,. 

furface> 
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furface,  may  be  covered  with  the  fkin 
with  the  utmoil  exacftnefs  j  and  a  pref- 
iiire  made  upon  it  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  will  not  only  occafion  adhefion^ 
but  fupprefs  any  haemorrhage  from  the 
mufcular  arteries  in  a  very  fhort  time : 
after  which  flips  of  fticking  plafter, 
the  diachylon  ointment,  and  fmall  bol- 
flers  on  each  fide  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
may  be  applied.  But  above  all,  the 
mufcles  fhould  be  placed  in  a  relaxed 
flate,  and  preferved  in  that  fituation  per- 
fectly free  from  motion  *  ;  other  wife,  by 
fuffering  them  to  be  put  into  adlion,  the 
union  may  be  deftroyed,  and  digefliion  the 
.confequence.  But  even  fuppofing  this 
to  happen,  it  will  be  brought  about  with 
lefs'  inconvenience  to  the  patient  than 
if  any  extraneous  body  had  been  applied ; 
and  the  parts  will  be  readily  made  to 
unite,  by  bandage  applied  day  by  day, 

*  Mynorsj  oa  Amputation, 

The 
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The  old  method  gf  drawing  put  the 
arteries,  and  tying  them  bare  without 
any  adjoining  fubftance,  obviates  all  the 
.Gbjedtions  agai.nil  the  ligature;  but  a 
thin  waxed  thread,  does  not  appear  \q 
rne  to  be  the  moft  eligible  ligature  for 
the,  purpofe ;  for  unlefs  the  veflel  be  tied 
with  the  greateft  nicety,  it  may  cut  off  the 
fend  of  the  veffeli  which  being  clofed  only 
;to  the  next  collateral  branch,  may  fome- 
times  occalioh  a  frefh  haemorrhage,  and 
■this  is  faid  to  have  happened.  Where- 
as, it  is  impofiible  fiich  an  event  fhould 
^follow,  if  we  tie  them  with  long  untwiftr 
ed  twelve-penny  ilax,  as  I  long  fmce  re- 
■commended  in  my  EfTay  on  Haemorrhages 
from  divided  Arteries.    It  lies  upon  the 
veffel  as  foft  as  lint  would  do,  comes 
away  in  a  fliorter  time  than  the  common 
ligature,  gives  lefs  interruption  -to  the 
healing  of  the  wound ;  and  the  length  of 

time 
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ime  I  have  employed  it,  enables  me  to 
peak  of  its  -utility  with  confidence. 

always  difapproved  of  the  woollen 
rap,  becaufe  it  is  true,  that  it  pulls  back 
the  edges  of  the  wound,:  and  gives  pain 
ipbn  being  ufed.  The  tail- bandage  is^ 
t-oid  of  thefe  inconveniences  ;  but  the 
tommon  four-fquare  piece  of  flannel,  flit 
It  each  corner,  is  equally  handy  and  ufe- 
ilil.  Thefe,  however,  ought  only  to  be 
employed,  where  we  cannot  make  ufe  of 
Kjetter  affiftance  :  for  a  certain  degree  of 
j'jreffure  promotes  curing  by  the  firft  in- 
tention, more  than  any  other  remedy  ;  nor 
':an  it  be  made  with  any  bandage  equal 
CO  a  roller  with  two  heads.  But  when 
ihe  operation  is  performed  in  the  thigh, 
)Dr  leg,  this  is  inapplicable  till  the  adhe- 
lion,  &c.  has  firmly  taken  place  ;  becaufe 
moving  the  limb  to  ufe  it  before  that  pe- 
"iod,  would  over-balance  its  good  efFefts. 
Half  the  diameter,  appears  to  be  the 

due 
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due  proportion  to  be  obferved,  in  preferv^ 


llules  of 
proper- 

pre"eTv-    '"^  amputation  of  various 

ing  ikin    iized  limbs,  where  none  of  the  mufcles 

to  cover     „  ^       ^     i  i 

the  cut  out;  but  when  excavated,  lefs 

wound,  fufficient.     In  the  lines  above 

drawn,  I  have  fuppofed  the  limb  to  be 

nine  inehes  in  circumference*,  and  the 

bone  to  be  fawn  off  about  three  inches 

from  the  firft  incifion,  one  half  of  which 

is  fkin  left  without  mufcles  j   in  which 

it  will  appear  that  the  wound  will  be 

The  eye    completely  covered :  but   the  eye  will 

nerdfy'     generally  meafure  the  length  of  Hcin  ne- 

celfary  for  this  purpofe,  .and  this  will 

depend  upon  pradice.    When  the  triple 

incilion  is  made,  the  bone  may  be  brought 

out  from  under  the  mufcles,  any  length 

the  furgeon  chufes  ;  though  moderation 

about  tri-  fhould  be  obferved,  that  a  finuous  ulcer 

fion.^"^^"    may  not  be  the  confequence.  Nor  fhould 

the  end  of  the  bone  be  left  uncovered 


diredt. 


Caution 


*  See  O'HalloraD,  Hey  (ia  Alanfon)  and  Mynorr. 

with 
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r/ith  the  mufcles,  lefs  than  an  inch  and  a 
.lalf,  becaufe  more  or  Icfs  contradtion  of 
■he  mufcles  will  unavoidably  take  place, 
agree  with  thofe  who  alfert,  that  if  more 
kin  is  faved  than  is  neceflary  to  cover 
Hie  face  of  the  wound,  it  proves  incon- 
venient, not  only  in  being  fuperfluous,  I^conver 

niences  of 

nut  it  will  not  lay  fo  clofe  as  it  ought  to  favingtoo 

I  1  1  r  1    '  muchfkia 

do,  to  prevent  an  n^Emorrhage  from'  the  and  how 
tnufcular  arteries.    It  is  better  if  the  lips  l°s^p^X* 
an  juft  be  drawn  together  with  tolerable  ^""S- 
-:afe  ;  and  by  making  an  incifion  through 
Ihe  fkin  on  each  fide  the  thigh,  as  the 
annexed  plate  diredts,  we  determine  the 
:xa(ft  breadth  of  fkin  to  be  faved ;  and 
ive  have  not  only  a  better  opportunity  of 
"ceparating  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
lurning  up  the  ikin,  but  we  prevent  its 
))uckering  at  the  corners,   and  a  more 
tevel  furface  is  produced. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  in  the  leg,  we 
:3referve  fome  fkin  upon  the  fhin,  to  be 

turned 
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turned  up  before  the  bone  is  fawed  off  ai 
^i,  fufficient  to  meet,  the  flap,  and  form 
a  horizontal  line  acrofs  the  llump.  If 
the  foot  be  taken  off  at  the  place  marked 
in  the  drawing,  tlie  tendo;i,  as  wc  have 
already  obierved,  muft  be  removed,  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  that  v^'ould 
arife  frqm  its  being  in  the  way.  In  a 
long  ftump,  if  the  boot  be  well  finiflied, 
it  makes  a  lateral  prefTure  all  the  way  up, 
which  gives  fteadinefs  \  and  the  machine 
I  have  ufed  having  a  regular  fhaped  foot, 
with  a  fpring  in  the  ancle,  which  raifes 
the  toe  in  walking,  the  patient  ufes  both 
,  Jegs  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  the  thigh,  the  ligatures  may  hang 
put  in  the  front.  In  the  leg  on  the  fides, 
and  one  or  other  of  thefe  methods  may 
be  purfued  in  moft  amputations  of  larger 
pxtremities  and  perhaps  complete,  as 
nearly  as  pofiible,  the  wifhes  both  of 
^ifeman  and  Sharp.    But  after  all,  eveiy 

furgepji 
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iirgeon  under  particular  circumftances.  Surgeons 
nuft  be  directed  by  his  own  judgment ;  reacd  by 

1  -n    1       •   n  •      ^heir  own 

or  there  wrll  be  mltances  occur,  in  judgment.. 
,vhich  it  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  he  be 
rncapabfe  of  departing  from  rules  prefcrib- 
sed  by  other's-.  For  fuppofing  an  opportuni- 
ty to  offer,  of  performing  amputation  h'f 
ffividing  contufed  and  lacerated  parts  only, 
E  greater  exertion  of  fkill  will  be  required 
to  make  this  a(St  of  hurriamty  perfectly 
unfwer  the  intention,  than  where  the 
poor  patient  undergoes  the  pain  and  mi- 
lefy  attending  a  frefh  wound  being  made 
iin  a  found  and  fenfible  part. 

To  the  gentlemen  prefiding  in  hofpi- 
t&^ls,  thefe  remarks  on  amputation  will 
lippear  trivial,  aiid  the  following  plates 
I5f  ver}^  little  confequence.  But  to  thof^ 
5who  do  not  fee  an  amputation  once  irt 
I^Ven  years,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  fer- 
iceable ;  efpecially  a$  various  ideas  have 
ibeh  formed  of  the  manner  in  which 

this 
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this  operation  has  been  direded  to  be  per- 
formed by  modern  writers. 
A  different      Some  ycars  fmce,  I  aflifted  Mr.  New- 

fpecies  of 

white  ton,  01  Burton  upon  Trent,  m  taking  off 
a  boy's  leg  above  the  knee ;  on  account 
of  a  violent  pain,  which  from  being  borne 
a  great  length  of  time,  in  oppofition  to 
every  attempt  to  rel  eve  it,  had  emaciated 
tlie  whole  body  almpft  to  a  fkeleton. 
The  knee  was  rather  fuller  than  it  ought 
to  be,  but  not  much  fwelled.  A  kind 
of  undulation  was  perceived  upon  pref- 
fure.  The  tendons  of  the  ham  were 
contracted,  from  his  keeping  the  knee 
bent,  and  the  calf  the  leg  was  greatly 
ivafted. — Upon  diffedting  the  knee,  after 
was  removed,  the  capfular  ligament 
appeared  to  be  found,  the  joint  was  found 
to  be  full  of  that  white  fubftance,  com- 
pofed  of  fat,  membranes,  and  fome  fay, 
pf  mucilaginous  glands,  which  we  meet 
>vith  about  the  neck  of  the  bone.  It  was 

perfedly 
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perfeclly  fpringy  or  elaftic,  and  probably 
by  its  fwelling,  and  confequently  diftend- 
ing  the  nerves,  occafioned  the  pain  which 
had  fo  long  tormented  this  unfortunate 
youth .    The  parts  were  perfectly  void  of 
inflammation,  no  fever  attended,  not  a 
drop  of  matter  appeared^  nor  could  we 
difcover  any  difeafe  of  the  bones ;  fo  that 
upon  the  whole  this  affedion  feem^s  to 
conflitute  a  white  fwelling  of  the  joints, 
different  from  thofe  we  have  before  de- 
fcribed,  and  from  that  defcribed  by  Che- 
felden*;  where  the  exceilive  pain  which 
occafioned  the  amputation  of  the  limb, 
arofe  from  the  heads  of  the  bones  beins: 
a  little  larger  and  fofter,  and  probably 
from  their  diftending  the  nerves.  Whe- 
ther ilTues  or  fetons  upon  the  part,  or  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  caufe  of  diftention 
by  revullion,  when  the  bones  are  not  af- 
fedted,  would  have  any  good  effedt,  it  is 

•  Angt.  p.  49 
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hard  to  fay  \  but  the  malady  being  point- 
ed out,  may  lead  to  a  cure,  if  it  is  cura- 
ble. 

Perhaps  it  was  impoflible  to  have  a 
clearer  inftance  in  proof  of  pain  being 
incapable  of  creating  either  inflammation 
or  fever  and  if  we  add  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  faid  in  vol.  ift.  p.  240,  on 
this  fubje(51:,  the  progrefs,  and  event  of  a 
painful  lingering  kbour,  no  further  evi- 
dence can  be  required  to  prove  beyond 
poffibility  of  doubt,  the  trutli  of  the 
dodtrinc  we  advanced,  and  the  falfity  of 
many  theories  which  exifl  upon  errone- 
ous principles,  formed  on  the  contrary 


opmion. 


P^'n^  Pain  appears  to  be  a  nervous  affedlion,. 

and  Its      ji^g  effedts  are  reftleffnefs,,  fometimes  lofs 

efFcds. 

of  appetite,  fpafms,  and  often,  when 
long  continued,  a  wafting  both  of  the 
afFedl:ed  part,  and  of  the  whole  body. 
When  violent,  it  is  the  moft  diftreffing 

of 
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of  all  afflidlions.    It  ought  always  to 
claim  our  firft  attention ;  and  where  we 
cannot    remove  the  caufe,  the  nerves  jj^^ 
fhould  be  rendered  infenfible  to  its  efFfeds* 

ed. 

and  time  gained  for  our  further  proceed- 
ings. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  dylhymenyj  it 
was  forgotten  to  be  bbferved,  that  we 
fometimes  meet  with  fungous  abfcelTes,  abScL 
unattended  with  inflammation  or  pain, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  joints,  which  un- 
dulate upon  being  examined  j  and  we 
have  more  than  once  been  deceived  in 
their  contents.  For  inftead  of  finding 
fero-purulent  matter  as  was  expelled,  a 
kind  of  fungous  membrane  prefented  it- 
felf,  upon  their  being  opened ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  has  fome  affinity  with  the 
difeafe  in  the  infide  of  the  joint  juil 
m.entioned.  But  this  from  its  fituation 
is  much  more  tractable,  for  it  gives  way 
after  the  tumor  is  opened,  and  the  fore 

O  o  2  begins 
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begins  to  dlgeft,  to  mild  efcliarotlcs,  dry 
dreffings,  and  a  topical  cold  bath.  Pro- 
bably this  is  the  difeafe  Purmannus  fpeaks 
of,  in  the  9.th  chapter  of  his  third  book 
de  Chirurgm  '  euriofny.  which   he  fays 

refembles  the  fungi  of  trees,  and  feize 
"  on  no  other  part  but  the  joints  of  the 

knees  and  elbows."  The  figure  he  gives 
does  not  correfpond  v/ith  this  account, 
and  he  feems  to  confound  ■  it  with  the 
hydrops  articuli ;  but  I  am  rather  incli- 
ned to  think  it  a  membraneous  affedtion,. 
fimjlar  with  thofe  fwellings  in  the  fingers 
and  toes,  which  have  hitherto  been  cal-' 
led  fcrofulous. 

In  performing  amputation  above  the 
ancle,  I  have  run.  a  cataline  througLthe 
leg  clofe  to  the  bone,  and  at  one  liroke 
made  a  fiap  fufficient  for  the  purpofe 
of  meeting  the  &in  which  covered  the 
tibia,  io  as  to  form  afcraightline  acrofs.  the 
ftump,  after  the  bone  is  Ikwed  through, 
and  the  veffels  tied. 

CHAP. 
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jQN  LYMPHATIC   AND  GELATINOUS 
ABSCESSES. 

WE  have  already  fpoken  of  fome  of 
thefe  tumors,  to  which  we  were 
kd  by  connedion  ;  but  it  i3:ill  remains 
for  us  to  obferve,  on  thofe  which  ap^ 
pear  on  the  outfide  of  the  joint,  and  fome 
■other  places. 

It  frequently  happens  from  bruifes,  ar 
without  any  manifeft  caufe,  that  a  fwell- 
sng  without  inflammation  or  inconveni^ 

€nce,  fhews  itielf  upon  the  olecrajzon  ;    «   ,  , 
'  ^  '    At  the  el- 

^vhich,  when  opened,  difcharges  either  bow. 
iymph,  or  a  gelatinous  fluid.  It  often 
remains  long  in  a  flate  of  indolence,  and 
is  feldom  taken  notice  of,  even  by  the 
patient  himfejf,  till  the  fize  begins  to 
claim  his  attention,  I  have  often  tried 
to  attenuate  the  fluid,  and  promote  abr 
forption,  but  do  not  remember  ever  bc- 

O  o  3  ing 
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ing  fuccefsful ;  though  I  have  often  cured 
the  patient  by  incifion.    In  this  procefs 
fqm'e  attention  is  necefTary  5  for  thefe 
tumors  are  apt  to  inflame  upon  being 
opened,  great  fwelling  of  the  i^eighbour- 
ihg  parts  follows,   and   the  obftinacy 
ufual  to  inflamed  membranes  prevails. 
How      To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences  as  much 
as  pofilble,  the  tumor  muft  be  opened 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  wiped  out 
clean  with  a  moid  fpunge,  that  neither 
air  or  lymph  may  be  confined  to  produce 
a  Gorrofive  ichor.    I  have  not  yet  tried 
whether  curing  by  the  firft  intention  will 
fucceed,  though  I  fee  no  reafon  to  the 
contrary.    Hitherto,  in  my  pradice,  a 
very  mild  digefl:ive  balfam  lightly  into 
the  opening,  and  externally  a  diachylon 
'     ointment,  have  been  applied;  and  when 
the  inflammation,  which  is  flow  in  fub- 
mitting,  fubfides,  and  new  flefh  begins 
to  arife,  I  have  fliortened  the  cure  by 
uniting  the  parts  with  bandage. 
The  fame  procefs  may  be  purfued 

when 
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when  thefe  abfcefles  happen  from  pref-  the 
fure  or  bruifes  below  the  patella  j  though 
fome  have  advifed  fetons,  which  they 
juftly  prefer  to  the  practice  of  removing 
all  the  ikin  that  covers  the  tumor :  for 
furely  they  did  well  in  exploding  a  rem- ' 
i)ant  of  pradipe  fo  difgraceful  to  fcience  ! 
However,  though  the  feton  js  preferable 
tp  a  barbarous  ufage,  it  remains  to  be 
determined,  whether  it  is  preferable  to  the 
method  ju ft  defcribed.  I  have  compared 
them,  and  it  is  frorn  thence  that  I  have  fifefe^tlT- 
been  led  to  make  choice  of  incifion  in 
my  general  pradice.  The  feton,  it  i§ 
well  known,  irritates  and  inflames,  and 
fometimes  forms  an  abfcefs,  (witnefs  the 
hydropele)  and  fhould  air  get  admit- 
tance along  the  cord,  apd  be  confined, 
which  I  have  known  to  happen,  a  corro- 
|ive  ichor  will  be  produced  that  may  do 
irreparable  injury,  uniefs  it  is  difcharged 
fhrough  a  free  opening,  as  we  haye  be- 
fore advifed. 

O04  ft 
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Troper         Ij-j  fome  lymphatic  abfceffes,  thefeton. 

when  uti-  ,     *  ' 

der  the     liowevcr,  will  of  courfe  take  place,  efpe- 
mufcle.     cially  in  thofe  fituated  under  the  maftoid 
mufcle,  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
divide ;  nor  is  the  feton  here  liable  to  the 
fame  objeilions,  as  when  pafled  in  mem- 
braneous parts.  I  apprehend  this  abfcefs 
indeed  is  not  very  comrnon,  becaufe  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  it :  but 
Mr,  Bromfield  *  fays,    it  puts  on  the 
"  appearance  of  two  tumors,  from  the 
"  prelTure  of  the  mufcle  y  the  one  ante- 
rior  between  the  trachsea  and  implanta- 
"  tionofthe  tendons  of  themiafloid  muf- 
cles  into  the  upper  part  of  the  fternon^ 
the  other  pofterior,  a  few  inches  below 
the  maftoid  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone."    But  the  common  pra6lice  of 
palling  a  fetdn-needle  through  abfcelles, 
by  means  of  a  cannula^  feems  to  be  a, 
better  method  than  he  purfued.  ' 
Neverthclefs,  wherever  thefe  abfcellek 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  102.  --,  
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can  be  fafely  laid  open,  I  would,  of  all 
pthers,  prefer  the  cure  by  the  firfi:  inten- 
tion, if  it  can  be  made  to  fucceed  as 
the  mofb  natural,  fpeedy,  and  eafy  me- 
thod of  affording  proper  affiftahce  to  the 
patient.  But  I  cannot,  in  this  infcance, 
confidently  recommend  fuch  pradlice, 
hecaufe  I  have  not  at  prefent  experienced 
it.  Nor  have  I  (kncving  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  of  proceeding  upon  theory) 
ventured  to  tieat  of  any  difeafe,  of  which 
I  have  not  had  practical  knowledge. 

ADDENDA. 

pN   THE    FISTULA  LACHRYMALI3. 

IN  treating  of  the  ffiula  lachrymalis^ 
we  joined  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
think  the  bone  is  feldom  carious,  though 
we  have  mentioned  an  inftance,  where 
the  difeafe  began  in  the  bone;  and  we 
have  fince  had  a  cafe,  where  the  os  unguis 

was 
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was  found  rotten  upon  opening  the  ab- 
fcefs.  An  aperture  was  readily  made 
through  it  with  a  pointed  prohe,  and  a 
piece  of  lead  being  introduced,  in  the 
manner  diredted,  the  boy  got  well  in 
time,  v/ithput  any  trouble;  which 
iliews  how  little  is  neceff^ry,  or  ought 
to  be  done  in  fuch  cafes  j 

Qn  the  radical  Cure  of  an  incyjled  Dropfy 
of  the  Abdomen, 

WE  have  given  an  inftanpe,  page 
195,  where  a  cyfl  being  taken  away, 
cured  an  afcites  :  and  feeing  medicines 
do  not  avail  in  ipcyfted  dropfies  pf  the 
abdomen,  is  it  not  worth  our  while  to 
confider  whether,  when  they  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  adjacent  parts,  after  tak- 
ing away  the  water,  the  patient  might 
not  fometimes  be  cured,  by  enlarging 
the  pundure,  preffing  the  cyft  forward, 
and  drawing  it  out  ? 

I  am  aw^re  of  the  difficulty  that  muft 

arife. 
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arife,  from  the  uncertainty  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  complaint,  requiring  this  treat- 
ment ;  or  in  other  words,  from  our  not 
being  able  to  determine  with  precifion, 
when  it  ought  to  take  place,  and  when 
riot :  fome  judgment  however  may  be 
formed,  from  the  difeafe  not  taking  its 
rife  in  the  ovarm,  from  the  vifcera  ap- 
pearing to  be  found  in  the  beginning, 
from  its  not  fucceeding  a  droplical  dia- 
thelis,  from  medicines  having  no  fort  of 
cffeift ;  and  from  the  malady  frequently 
returning,  without  any  droplical  fyrnp- 
tom,  befide  afwellingof  theabdomen,  or 
fucl^  a  kind  of  fwelling  of  the  legs,  or 
puh's,  as  fometimes  happen  to  pregnant 
women. 

Perhaps,  obfervation  may  furnifh 
us  with  other  criteria,  to  judge  whe- 
ther a  palliative  only,  or  a  radical  cure 
/hould  be  attempted :  and  this  point 
being  fettled,  I  think  we  might  contrive 

proceed  without  much  hazard.  At 
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prefent,  J  offer  thefe  hints  to  thofe  v/lio 
think  the  fubjed  deferving  attention  ; 
and  time  will  probably  determine  the 
qiieftion. 

An  omijjion  in  the  Text,  page  496. 

AFTER  the  word  appetite,  (penultima ) 
read — but  without  evidence  of  this  com- 
bination producing  any  other  effed;  than 
what  happens  from  the  water  alone  ^  un- 
lefs  in  fome  inftances  where  the  water  is 
too  cold,  like  brandy,  if  makes  it  fit  ear? 
jier  upon  the  ftomach. 

On  Amputation, 

IN  our  account  of  Amputation  by 
the  circular  flap,  and  triple  incilion, 
page  537  and  feq.  it  is  obferved,  that 
eitiier  method  is  preferable  to  that  in 
common  ufe ;  and  we  fhall  now  add, 
that  the  former  is  a  great  improvement  of 
the  flap  operation.  But  it  was  not  fuflici- 
ently  explained,  that  a  different  method 

of 
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)f  cure  enfued,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
1  liferent  modes  of  operating  y  and  that 
ne  of  them  is  more  calculated  to  pro- 
note  a  cure  by  the  firft  intention,  than 
he  other  :  a  circumftance  with  which 
jiany  of  the  faculty  I  am  convinced  are 
lot  acquainted. 

In  the  circular  Hap,  the  fecond  jnten- 
ion  *  commonly  takes  place  ^  and 
:;hough  this  procefs  may  be  different  un- 
ler  different  management,  and  the  cure  in 
^^eneral  much  fooner  accomplifhed,  than 
when  we  have  a  large  open  ulcer  to  deal 
with ;  yet  the  wounded  mufcles  being 
puckered  together,  fuppuration  more  or 
tefs.  enfues :  I  .have  heard  of  confiderable 
quantities  of  matter  being  obliged  to  be 
nreiTed  out  from  the  cavity  at  each  dref- 
ang,  and  of  death  not  very  unfrequently 
Deing  the  confequence  of  abforption. 
ij^hereas  in  the  triple  inciiion,  there  is 

*  By  the  fecond  intention  I  mean  a  gradual  union  of 
file  parts,  after  digeftion. 

no 
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no  cavity  but  a  very  frnall  one  vi^here  the 
bone  comes  out ;  no  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  matter  can  either  form  or  lodge  • 
and  there  being  but  little  more  than  the 
fkin  and  milfciilar  fle/h  to  unite  with  each 
other,  their  immediate  union  will  fel- 
dom  meet  with  much  impediment.  For 
in  moft  cafes  the  fkin  will  lie  upon  the 
wound  in  the  manner  it  is  left  ^  as  hap- 
pened in  the  cafe  we  have  above  tran- 
fcribed  from  Mr.  Alanfon.  The  queftion 
then  is,  when  we  mean  to  cure  by  the 
firft  intention,  whether  cutting  out  part 
of  the  mufcles,  or  the  triple  incifion,  is 
moft  eligible  for  the  purpofe ;  and  alfo 
,  whether  the  latter  will  not  fucceed  alike, 
in  every  inftance  where  it  can  be  ufed  ? 

Celfus,  who  meant  to  cure  by  the  firfh 
intention,  did  not  cut  out  any  part  of 
the  mufcles,  i^ut  imder  them ;  and  draw- 
ing them  back,  fawed  off  the  bone  as 
near  as  he  could  to  the  flefh  adhering  to 
it.   He  then  fmoothened  the  bone  which 

her 
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had  been  made  rough  by  the  faw>  and 
having  preferved  the  fkin  in  a  lax  flate, 
he  laid  it  without  any  intermediate  dref- 
fings,  againft  a  level  fiirface  as  far  as  it 
would  go  and  thus  his  operation,  and 
after-treatment,  perfectly  correfponded, 
or  rather,  are  both  included  in  one : 
whereas  when  we  cut  out  part  of  the 
mufcles,  and  lay  the  tegirnents  down,  we 
feem  to  be  purfuing  different  intentions 
at  the  fame  time  *. 

The  double  incifion,  fince  invented, 
is  an  impro^^ement  of  this  operation, 
which  from  what  I  have  feen,  will  ftand 
the  tefl  of  inquiry.  The  hemorrhage  in 
his  time  was  flopped,  in  wounds  -f-,  by 
dry  lint,  or  lint  moiflened  with  vinegar, 
a  fpunge  fqueezed  out  of  cold  water,  and 
preffure.  If  thefe  were  infufficient,  he 
took  hold  of  the  vefTel/  and  applied  a 

*  This  will  be  fully  explained  when  we  treat  upon 
the  cure  of  wounds  by  the  firft  intention, 
f  Lib.  V.  eap.  26. 

ligature; 
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ligature ;  but  when  circumftances  did 
not  allow  of  this  methodj  he  cauterized 
with  an  hot  iron  :  and  though  he  gives 
no  directions  about  flopping  the  bleeding 
in  amputation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  thefe 
being  the  methods  he  ufed.  ,  ^ 

Galen  alfo  fpeaks  of  fuppreffing  he- 
morrhages from  wounds  of  the  veins  and 
arterieS'  by  the  ligature  *^  but  the  Greeks 
aftenvards  in  their  amputations,  chofe  the 
cautery  for  this  purpofe,  and  cured  the 
wound  by  digellion,  &c.  -f  Hence  lofing 
light  of  the  Cellian  method,  we  ran 
into  many  errors,  which  have  been  in- 
jurious to  thofe  who  have  unfortunately 
been  under  the  neceffity  of  lofing  their 
limbs. 

*  Method.  Med.  lib,  v.    f  Paulus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  84, 
END  OF   THE   SECOND  VOLUME. 
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been   devoted  to   the   good  of  your 
countrj^,  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
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ing individuals,   should  the  following 
observations   throw   any   light  on  the 
subjects  they  profess  to  illustrate ;  for 
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My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 
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PREFACE. 


When  my  late  father,  Dr.  Kirkland, 
'oegan  his  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  Medi- 
cal Surgery,  he  intended  to  give  to  the 
world  a  S3^stem  of  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  found  by  long 
experience  to  be  successful.  But  not 
having  proceeded  far  in  the  third  volume, 
he  publishing  a  work,  so  incomplete, 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  strides  also  that  were  then  mak- 
ing, and  that  have  since  been  made  in 
the  art  of  healing  were  so  rapid,  as  to 
supersede  much  of  former  practice. 

The  method,  now  in  general  use,  of 
aying  the  skin  close  to  the  wound  imme- 
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diately  after  amputation,  and  healing  it 
by  an  immediate  union  of  the  parts,  or 
what  is  called  by  the  first  intention,  is 
certainly  a  most  essential  improvement, 
whilst,  for  the  extension  of  this  practice 
to  these  capital  operations  the  world  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Alanson. 

The  publications,  on  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Messrs.  Whately, 
Baynton,  Underwood,  Bell,  and  other 
writers,  have  much  simplified  this  prac- 
tice ;  but,  granting  all  the  merit  due  to 
their  indefatigable  exertions,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  there  are  serious  obstacles  still 
in  the  way  of  a  regular  procedure  of 
cure.  I  felt  persuaded  also,  that  in  the 
manuscripts  of  my  father  in  my  possesr 
sion,  (together  with  the  confidential  in- 
structions given  to  me)  there  would  be 
found  materials,  which  on  publication 
might  in  some  measure  remove  these 
impediments. 
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If  then,  from  what  has  been  already 
vritten  on  this  subject,  and  from  what 
vill  be  advanced,  we  are  in  any  way 
nstrumental  in  laying  a  foundation  for 
1  more  regular  practice,  having  for  its 
)bject  the  first  principles  of  the  subjects 
)n  which  it  treats  :  — if  also,  we  should 
nable  the  student  better  to  read  the 
uicient  and  modern  writers  on  this 
> ranch  of  medical  surgery,  we  shall 
lave  attained  a  most  desireable  end. 
\Ve  are  also  convinced,  that  if  credit  is 
iven  to  what  is  said,  and  the  principles 
ecommended  generally  adopted,  miich 
)enefit  will  accrue  to  the  public,  and 
nuch  expense  be  saved  in  those  institu- 
ions  where  surgical  assistance  is  given, 
)V  shortening  the  duration  of  cures. 

ishbi/  de  la  Zoiich, 

December  8th,  1812. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that 
my  father  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  WilHam 
Holbrook  who  practised  surgery  at 
Loughborough.  The  Dr.  was  a  disciple 
of  the  old  school,  and  chose  Wiseman 
for  his  model ;  indeed  so  close  an  imita- 
tor was  he  of  this  author,  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that — "  Holbrook  had  Wise- 
man by  heart." — 

In  1745  my  father  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Drs.  Lawrence  and  NicoUs, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
began  to  enter  into  the  beauties  of  the 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  he  was  struck  with 
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the  fire  of"  his  profession."  This  ardour 
continuing  and  increasing,  his  enter- 
prizing  genius  was  soon  discerned,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  ^''ears  he  practised 
with  a  success  seldom  witnessed. 

One  day  in  dissecting  an  ulcerated 
leg,  he  found  the  cellular  membrane  and 
vessels  surrounding  the  ulcer,  loaded 
with  a  yellow  gelatinous  lymph,  in  consist- 
ence  resembling  the  white  of  egg,  but  in 
tracing  it  further  no  such  fluid  was 
observed.  An  idea  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  this  lymph  could  be  corrected  and 
attenuated  so  as  to  allow  of  the  roller, 
a  leg  thus  circumstanced  would  be  easily 
cured. 

Except  in  ulcerated  legs,  when  he 
always  found  this  lymph,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  observing  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  till  five  or  six  years 
had  elapsed ;  when,  being  desired  by 
Mr.  Charles  Drury,  of  Nottingham,  to 
assist  in  dissecting  a  malefactor  executed 
for  murder,  he  observed  an  ulcer  in  the 
thumb,  and  in  tracing  its  course  he  found 
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the  same  gelatinous  lymph  we  have 
mentioned.  This  circumstance  strength- 
ened his  former  idea,  not  only  of  ulcers 
in  the  legs  being  mostly  local,  but  that 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
frequently  one  and  the  same  disease. 
He  had,  as  yet,  no  principle  to  go  on, 
and  for  the  present  drew  no  satisfactory 
conclusions  from  these  suggestions. 

Time  however  and  reflection,  occa- 
sioned in  his  mind  doubts  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  was  acting  upon  towards  the 
i^emoval  of  obstruction  and  inflammation  fol- 
lowing injuries  in  general^  and  towards  tli£ 
cure  of  ulcerated  legs^  • 

After  maturely  oonsideriiig  this  sub- 
ject, and  examing  carefully  the  compo- 
sition of  the  applications  used  for  these 
purposes,  his  mind  was  in  some  measure 
relieved  fi'om  its  embarrassment. 

The  older  surgeons,  in  fractures,  con- 
tusions, ulcers,  strains,  &c.  had  been 
accustomed  to  apply  a  composition  of 
lead  plaister,  vinegar,  and  Armenian  bole. 
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This  they  improperly  called  a  defensa- 
tive,  because  it  was  supposed  to  defend 
the  limb  from  humors  falling  upon  the 
part,  and  much  stress  was  laid  on  this 
application.  The  practice  was  handed 
down  and  continued,  without  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use,  or  the  doctrine  that 
gave  rise  to  it  being  inquired  into. 

He  was  convinced  however  that  the 
plaister  in  question  possessed  no  such 
property,  but  that  it  dissolved  and  cor- 
rected, by  its  neutral  powers,  the  yellow 
gelatinous  lymph  in  the  manner  which 
had,  in  the  dissection  *  above-mentioned, 
suggested  itself  to  him  as  the  object  to 
be  obtained,  and  he  was  further  satisfied, 
that  he  had  cured  ulcerated  legs,  during 
the  whole  of  his  practice  for  twenty 
years,  in  common  with  ulcers  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  without  having  known 

*  Mr.  I.eifler  has  discovered  this  lymph  in  old  ulcers, 
and  extracted  it  by  holding  a  red  hot  poker  a«  near  the 
part  as  can  be  borne.  This  though  it  confirms  the  facf, 
can  not  be  said  to  be  eligible,  as  it  docs  not  effect  its  pur- 
pose with  equal  ease  to  the  patient  as  saturated  applica- 
tions,   See  AJedico-Chirurglcal  Review,  vol.  ijc. 
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how  the  effect  was  produced.*  He  had 
now  to  trace  back  the  effects  he  had 
witnessed,  lor  the  error  that  had  been 
handed  down  and  continued  in,  was  still 
to  be  explained  by  further  evidence. 

Modern  surgeons  had  long  been  dissa-  ^ 
tisfied  with  this  doctrine  of  the  ancients, 
and  discarded  their  practice  too;  but,  how 
much  more  was  it  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  persevered  in  what  they  found  to 
succeed,  and  though  their  principles  and 
their  practice  were  in  direct  opposition, 
yet  they  cured.-f 

*  Practice  ia  some  instances  leads  to  Theory.  This 
was  evidently  the  case  here.  My  father — at  once  aware 
of  having-  made  a  most  important  discovery,  as  well  as 
found  a  desired  remedy,  was  not  satisfied  till  he  was 
equally  master  of  the  principle  in  which  that  remedy 
lay  ;  having  once  obtained  that,  he  acted  upon  it  through- 
out life  afterwards.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  late 
writer— that  — "  The  person  who  first  zntroduces  a  priri' 
ciple  —  dLS  a  principle — is  as  much  the  discoverer  of  that 
principle  as  Franklin  of  Electricity,  or  Jenner  of  Vacci- 
nation— the  facts  were  known  before  them,  but  in  an 
insulated  and  unproductive  form;  they  systematized  them, 
and  thus  communicated  to  us  a  new  power.''~See 
**  Origin  &c.  of  the  new  system  of  education,  p.  194." 

t  Dr.  Holbrook's  practice  was  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  this,  for  no  man  better  knew  how  to  time,  as 
wrll  as  how  to  manage  the  roller. 
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The  property,  then,  this  composition 
possessed,  was  what  we  have  stated,  but 
it  was  imperfect;  therefore,  to  make  it 
more  neutral,  my  Father  substituted  soft 
carbonate  of  hme,  (chalk)  for  the  Arme- 
nian bole,  and  to  give  such  a  consistence 
as  the  state  of  the  part  required,  he  added 
"more  or  less  oil.  For  instance,  if  a  part 
was  extremely  hot  and  inflamed,  the 
plaister  was  softened  to  the  consistence 
of  a  digestive; — If  the  part  was  tense  as 
well  as  inflamed,  he  would  add  to  a  poul- 
tice, sulphatof  soda,*  which,  by  purging 
the  skin  only,  would  take  off  the  tension 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the 

cerate. -J  If  a  part  was  not  so  hot  and 

inflamed,  the  plaister  was  made  a  litde 
firmer,  and  in  a  fleshy  hardness  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  thigh,  arm,  &c.  unat- 
tended  with  inflammation,  but  little  oil 
was  used. 

By  these  means,  what  he  had  before 
often  found  difficult  of  cure,  he  could 

*  Glauber's  Salt, 
f  The  formulae  ol'this  cerate  will  be  s^ivcn  herpafior. 
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now  accomplish  sooner  and  with  much 
more  ease  to  the  patient,  for  he  varied 
the  composition,  even  to  a  balsam,  as  the 
state  of  the  part  required.* 

But  I  cannot  give  the  ideas  lie  had 
formed  of  its  effects  at  this  early  period, 
better,  than  in  literally  transcribing  the* 
following  passage: — "The  attenuating 
quality  of  the  vinegar  gives  a  fluidity 
to  the  juices,  and  by  its  moderate 
warmth  the  part  invariably  perspires — 
and  this  composition  is  further  capable 
of  another  good  intention,  for  the  vine- 
gar when  it  is  absorbed  into  the  part, 
neutralizes  the  stagnating  salts  which 
are  become  alkaline  and  thus  sets  them 
at  liberty;  and  /  am  persuaded  even 
mortification  is  often  thus  prevented.  Who- 
ever has  a  mind,  may,  previous  to  its 

*  When  the  late  Mr.  Else  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital 
asked  him  how  he  cured  sore  legs,  he  replied,  he  founcj 
a  yellow  viscid  lymph  in  dissecting  an  ulcer  which  hav- 
ing set  at  liberty  he  ellected  the  cure  by  the  roller.  And 
though  Mr.  Else  subsequently  wrote  a  paper  recommend- 
ing bandage  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  yet,  not  having 
thoroughly  considered  the  subject,  his  paper  was  defi- 
cient. 
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use,  apply  the  fomentation  of  Heister 
or  Turner,  but  this  of  itself  is  sufficient, 
for  I  am  seldom  disappointed  in  its 
effects."  

I  will  now  stale  the  reasons  assigned 
to  me  as  a  probable  cause  why  neutral 
applications  sometimes  prevent  mortifica- 
tion. Not  being  satisfied  how  that  was 
to  be  prevented  which  might  never  have 
happened,  I  naturally  asked  my  Father 
to  account  for  it,  and  his  reply  was — "  If 
the  neutral  cerate  or  applications  on  this 
principle,  (though  we  prefer  the  cerate 
for  its  convenience  and  more  speedy 
effects)  will  attenuate  and  remove  ob- 
structed fluids  of  long  standing,  this  will- 
be  in  recent  cases  more  easily  accom- 
plished because  the  obstruction  is  slight ; 
and  though  nature  frequently  requires 
but  little  assistance  in  this  process,  yet 
it  often  happens  from  various  causes  that 
she  is  interrupted  in  it.  It  is  in  those 
habits  where  the  juices  are  naturally 
bad,  and  which  if  suffered  to  stagnate 
shew  a  dis[)osition  to  gangrene  and  mor- 
tify, that  applications  for  this  purpose 


are  so  necessary  :  and,  as  we  always  use 
it  in  recent  bruises,  wounds,  &c.  that 
will  not  admit  of  cure  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  where  the  irritability  of  the 
skin  does  not  forbid  the  application,  it 
must  in  many  cases  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe, nor  will  recent  ulcers  become 
chronic  if  this  practice  is  early  resorted  ' 
to.  It  is  true  that  a  large  extent  of 
surface  will  take  longer  time  in  healing, 
yet,  the  cure  is  all  the  while  going 
regularly  on." 

This  discovery  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  furthering  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.*  It  assisted 
hira  in  his  favorite  pursuit  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  analogy  betwixt  internal  and  ex- 
lernal  diseases, -f-  so  manifest  in  many  of 

*  Before  he  discoTered  the  viscid  lymph,  he  had  (in 
17j4)  written  a  treatise  on  Gangrene  in  which  was 
evinced  much  professional  zeal?  and  his  distinctions  in 
that  work  of  local  gangrenes,  and  those  which  arise  from 
a  bad  habit  of  body,  served  him  through  the  whole  of  hi» 
future  practice. 

t  I  have  olUn  heard  him  acknowledge  himself  ia- 
^.Jttf^d  ro  this  study  in  his  medical  practice. 
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his  works  :  It  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
between  one  ulcer  and  another,  and  hy 
knowing  the  extent  of  this  doctrine,  it  led 
him  to  observe  the  proper  use  of  other 
external  applications.  It  formed  his  first 
idea  of  the  doctrine  of  inflammation  fol- 
lowing injuries;  he  saw%  that  in  simple  in- 
flammation, or  diseases  of  the  skin  only; 
in  the  Erysipelas  and  other  Inflammations 
before  treated  of  in  his  Medical  Inquir}^; 
and  in  glandular  obstructions,  it  was  out 
of  place.  It  also  assisted  him  in  distin- 
guishing what  glandular  disease  w^ould 
admit  of  cure  by  external  applications, 
and  what  would  not,  as  by  the  "  tortus 
eruditiis"  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  a 
schlrrus  from  an  induration,  for  he  has 
before  observed  in  his  Medical  Inquiry 
that  "  every  schirrus  is  an  induration, 
but  that  every  induration  is  not  a  schir- 
rus," and  his  acuteness  in  this  distinction 
was  incomparable.  He  hence  knew  bet- 
ter where  ammonia  was  applicable,  when 
to  use  cold  water,  and  w^as  still  more 
familiarized  to  the  use  of  the  roller,  that 
inestimable  assistant  to  Medical  Surgery, 
besides  niany  points  of  this  part  of  the 
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Science,  that  had  not  then  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

Let  us  now  see  how  little,  a  period  of 
')0  years  had  affected  this  practice.  In 
speaking  of  the   ancient  and  modern 
treatment  in  the  case  of  contusions,  he 
observes:  — "  Bleeding  is  not  the  only 
difference  betwixt  the  practice  of  the 
ancient   and   modern    surgeons.  The 
old  surgeons,  where  the  contusion  was 
considerable,  first  fomented  with  oxy- 
rate  made  of  vinegar  and  oil,  which 
is  not  inferior  to  any  fomentation  now 
in  use  to  parts  recently  injured.  To 
the  wound  itself  they  applied  a  diges- 
tive, and  some  covered  the  limb  with 
the  oxycrate,  adding  to  it  oatmeal  in 
the  form  of  poultice.    When  this  was 
removed,  the  next  day  or  two  they  ap- 
plied what  they  called,   a  defensative 
made  of  lead  plaister,  vinegar,  and  Arme- 
nian bole.    This  application,  they  sup- 
posed, was  astringent,  and  prevented  a 
Hux  of  humours  falling  upon  the  part. 
They  very  often  spoiled  this  plaister  by 
addiiv^-  various  atjtringents  to  make  it 
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more  powerful,  through  which  means  it 
was  brought  into  disuse.  Fifty  years 
ago,  however,  I  saw  that  no  apphcatiou 
more  easily  promoted  digestion  in  con- 
tused wounds,  when  accompanied  with 
laceration,  and  this  circumstance  con- 
vinced me,  that  its  principle  was  the 
reverse  of  what  it'  had  been  considered. 
I  conceived  it  was  not  an  astringent,  but 
a  neutral  application  with  antiphlogistic 
and  deobstruent  properties  capable  of  set- 
ting at  liberty  obstructed  lymph  as  well 
as  correcting  acrimonious  fluids,  when 
properly  made.  1  have  since  changed 
the  consistence  as  the  state  of  the  in- 
flamed part  requh'es,  and  have  contrived 
a  better  application  by  making  it  more 
neutral — It  is  the  success  I  have  met 
with,  which  has  induced  me  to  recom- 
mend it  so  often  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

"  Some  application  of  this  kind  was 
made,  before  poultic  mg  came  into  use, 
it  kept  the  parts  often  in  a  state  of  per- 
spiration, and  there  was  not  any  ne- 
cessity to  disturb  the  limb  till  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  made   the  bandage 
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offensive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
confessed,  that  cataplasms  often  did  in- 
jury by  relaxing  too  much,  and  it  may 
be  observed,  that  though  great  inflam- 
mation requires  great  relaxation,  yet  by 
over  relaxing  parts,  the  juices  become 
liable  to  stagnate ;  abscesses  or  large 
suppurations  are  the  consequence,  and 
\  make  not  any  doubt  that  niany  have 
fallen  victims  to  this  practice." 

"  Some  have  been  indifferent  about  the 
ibrm  of  application  used  to  prevent  in- 
ilammation  when  poultices  are  improper, 
ind  it  has  been  a  common  practice,  to 
;se  warm  fomentations,  or  liquid  discu- 
lents,  in  their  stead: — And  though  some 
r  the  liquid  discutients  usually  applied, 
ire  capable   of  attenuating  recent  ob- 
structed fluids,  yet,  they  are  destitute  of 
he  other  properties  necessary  to  prevent 
nflammation ;  for  I  conceive  the  topical 
emedies  for  this  purpose,  should  both 
ittenuate  obstructed  fluids,  and  at  the 
^ame  time  preserve   the   lymphatics  in  a 
one  capable  of  acting  upon    and  propelling 
heir   contents,    whence   the  circulation 
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and  perspiration  are  carried  on  regu- 
larly in  the  parts  adjoining  the  wound. 
Whereas,  when  embrocations  are  used, 
a  stagnation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
ensues,  and  the  skin  becomes  hard  and 
dry  in  the  intervals  of  dressing,  which  would 
not  be  the  case,  if  the  soap  cerate  of" 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  or  the  neu- 
tral cerate  we  have  so  strenuously  re- 
commended were  applied." 

We  cannot  have  a  better  reason,  than 
the  above  quotation,  why  the  application 
recommended  is  preferred  in  the  form  of 
"  cerate  &c."  to  that  of  solution,  nor,  of 
the  success  that  had  followed  the  prac- 
tice; but,  as  the  manuscript  was  left 
to  be  published  at  my  own  discretion, 
and  as  some  most  essential  facts  neces- 
sary for  an  elucidation  of  this  practice, 
were  communicated  verbally,  from  time 
to  time,  I  feel  myself  responsible  for 
their  being  clearly  explained ;  and,  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  my  endeavours  to 
accomplish  this  end,  I  shall  have  per- 
formed a  dutv,  most  satisfactorily  to 
mj'self 
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If  simplicity  in  practice  is  a  recoramen- 
dation,  it  will  have  its  claim  here,  for, 
iit  will  be  shewn  by  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
the  result  of  long  experience,  that  the  recent 
nicer y  and  the  inveterate  one  oilong  standing, 
require  the  same  treatment : — with  this 
difference  only,  that,  in  the  farmery  the 
disease  is  slight,  and  more  easily  cured  ; 
•but,  in  the  latter,  it  must  first  be  reduced 
to  a  reccTLt  ulcer,  or,  in  other  words, 
cured,  before  it  can  he  healed.  This, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  ulcer,  will 
t^ike  more  or  less  time,  even  where  the 
'disease  has  arisen  from  a  bad  habit  of 
'body,  if  topical  treatment  is  admissible, 
the  same  principle  is  still  to  be  ob- 
served. 

I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on 
mlcers,  because  it  was  from  dissecting  an 
< ulcerated  leg,  that  my  father  was  enabled 
tto  prosecute  successfully  this  branch  of 
Ithe  profession.  1  feel  convinced  also, 
Uhat  an  explanation  of  the  principle  and 
system,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  with  the 
ode  of  treatment,  adapted  to  that  prin- 
iple,  is  a  desideratum  in  Medical  Sur- 
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gery,  even  at  this  day.  But  the  practice 
is  not  confined  here,  for  it  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  to  the  removal 
of  obstruction  and  inflammation,  whe- 
ther with  or  without  ulcer,  when  the 
lymph  is  in  the  state  described.  Where 
this  treatment  does  not  apply,  it  is 
pointed  out  in  the  "  Medical  Surgery" 
to  which  this  may  be  considered  the  key. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Introduction, 
without  expressing  the  obligation  I  feel 
to  my  friend  Dr.  Kendrick  of  War- 
rington, for  the  judicious  remarks  he 
made  during  the  perusal  of  the  manu- 
scripts ;  thus  contributing  to  my  attain- 
ing a  more  early  and  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, relative  to  the  form  and  matter 
most  essential  for  publication. 
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FORMULAE. 

Having  already  observed,  that  the  composition  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  may  be  "  varied  even  to  a  balsam, 
as  the  state  of  the  part  requires/*  we  now  give  the  for- 
mula we  in  general  use  j  although  it  appears  evident 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  discrimination  of  every 
surgeon,  will  immediately  direct  him  in  the  form  of  appli- 
cation he  judges  most  proper, 

Emplastrum  neutrale.* 
Jl    Emplastri  plumbi  libras  duas, 
Olivte  olei  fluiduncias  quatuor; 
Lento  igne  liquefac. 


R    Cretae  praeparatas  libram, 
Aceti  tepidi  octarium ; 

Simul  misce. 

Plumbi  emplastro  et  oleo  liquefacto,  ab  igne  remoto, 
calcem  cum  aceto,  paulatiaa  adde,  toium  gradatim  agi- 
tans,  donee  in  unum  coeant.f 

*  In  JUihy  hardnesses,  this  plaistcr  is  sometimes  appli- 
cable, and  may  lie  some  weeks  without  being  removed.  In 
■"imple  fracturest  the  cerate,  if  the  part  be  not  tense  when 
applied,  will  lie  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  ( should  it  agree 
with  the  skin),  without  its  being  necessary  to  disturb  the 
limb. 

f  Minute  attention  to  some  points,  which  at  first  sight 
nay  appear  trifling,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  due  for- 
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Ceratum  neutrale.* 

R    Emplastri  plumbi  libras  duas, 
Olivae  olei  octariurajf 

Lento  igne  liquefac. 


R    Cretge  praeparatas  libram, 
Aceti  tepidi  octarium ; 
Misce  secundum  modum  supra  praescriptuai. 


motion  of  this  and  the  Jblloiving  compositions.  The  neu- 
tralized mixture  must  be  gradually  added  whilst  warm,  and 
the  stirring  must  be  in  one  direction  only.  This  inust  he 
particularly  attended  to,  for,  if  the  fnixture  be  sthred 
alternately,  one  way  and  the  other,  the  neutralized  acid 
will  rise  to  the  top.  This  will  likewise  be  the  case,  if  the 
neutral  mixture  be  poured  cold  or  hastily,  on  the  warm 
plaister.  The  Stirling  must  cease  immediately  on  an  union 
being  effected,  or  separation,  will  equallj/,  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

*  When  a  great  quantity  lif  Cerate  is  wanted:  it  should 
he  melted  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  to  remain.  Those  of 
Stourbridge  clay  are  to  be  prefeired,  which,  as  a  moda'ate 
heat  only  is  required,  may  be  placed  on  a  cast  iron  plate 
over  a  slow  fire.  The  lead  plaister  for  obvious  reasons, 
should  be  made  at  the  hospital,  and  not  used  till  it  is  old. 
The  neutral  plaister,  itself,  also,  is  better  after  having 
been  kept  some  time. 

■\  In  winter  add  four  ounces,  more  or  less.   The  cerate 
should  always  admit  of  being  spread  with  a  cold  spatula. 


Unguentum,  (vulgo  Digestivum)  neutrale. 
R    Emplastri  plurnbi  libras  duas, 
Olivas  olei  octarios  duos ;  * 

Lento  igne  liquefac. 


R    Cretae  praeparatae  libram, 
Aceti  lepidi  octarium ; 
Misce  secundum  modum  supra  praescriptum. 


LiNlMENTUM,   (vulgo  BaLSAMUM)  NEUTRALE. f 

R    ii^mplastri  plumbi  libras  duas, 

Olivae  olei  octarios  duos  cum  semisse; 
Lento  igne  liquefac. 


R    Cretae  praeparatae  libram, 
Aceti  tepidi  octarium ; 
Misce  secundum  modum' supra  praescriptum. 

Some  have  an  utter  dislike  to  plaister,  in  any  forny 
Acetous  acid  and  water,  will,  we  know,  abate  slight 
inflammation.  Filtered  acetate  of  lime,  is  a  neat,  and 
mild  application,  but  we  have  already  given  our  reasons, 
why  the  forms  recommended,  are  preferable,  and  for 
them  only  we  are  answerable. 


*  In  summer  about  \lb.  lessi  may  he  sufficient. 

t  This,  like  the  others,  will  require  7nore  or  less  oil, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  ought  to  be  made 
of  a  consistence  sojuewhat  softer  than  honey. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  a  superabundance  of  the  soft 
carbonate  is  employed,  when  so  little  saturates  the  acetous 
acid  ? — to  which  we  reply — If  we  are  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  form  oiplaister,  cerate,  ^fc.  as  directed,  it  must 
lie  made  of  a  consistence  that  will  lie  easily  on  the  part, 
for  were  we  to  use  other  ingredients,  they  might  interrupt 
or  weaken  the  action  of  the  acetate  of  lime.  The  purpose 
then,  can  not  be  better  effected,  than  by  that  substance; 
with  which  the  acetous  acid  is  saturated. 
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AN  APPENDIX  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  Cure  of  Wounds  hy  an  immediate  union 
of  the  divided  Parts. 

We  purposed  beginning  by  considering 
the  most  simple  ulcer  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  wound : — for  every  division  of 
the  soft  parts,  whether  by  puncture, 
incision,  laceration,  or  contusion,  is  a 
wound  while  in  a  recent  and  bloody 
state  only.  Accordingly,  in  Celsus,  it 
assumes  the  name  of  Ulcer  as  soon  as 
ichor  or  pus  is  discharged.  Now  the 
regular  process  of  a  simple  wound  from 
its  first  infliction,  to  the  healing  of  the 
subsequent  ulcer,  where  the  constitution 
is  pure,  or  in  a  healthy  state,  is  well 


described  by  Boerhaave  and  his  Com- 
mentator in  the  158  section  of  his  Apho- 
risms ;  concisely  also,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sharpe  in  the  introduction  to  his  Chirur- 
gical  treatise,  and  lately,  in  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Bell's  compilation.  Since  these 
books  are  in  most  people's  hands,  it  is 
imnecessary  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
such  new  light  to  th,e  subject  as  has 
since  presented  itself  in  practice. 

We  are  next  to.  proceed  to  an  imme- 
diate union  of  the  divided  parts ;  *  and 
to  on  rightly,  we  must  rememb|^r 
that  nqture  is  the  curer  of  wounds,  an,d 
that  art  only  assists  by  removing  impedi- 
ments^ that  she  m,ay  be  enabled  jto  avail 
herself  of  the  usual  resources  in  com- 

*  Tl^e  doctrine  of  suppressing  Haemorrhages  from 
divided  arteries,  has  been  treated  of  before,  and  the  sub- 
ject, has>  since  that  time,  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed, 
^bat  it  rp^a^v  be  said  to  have  arrived  almps^at  its  summit : 
but,  whoever  will  peruse  my  father's  *'  Thoughts  on 
amputation,"  printed  so  long  back  as  1780,  will  see  in 
the  practice  then  enforced,  from  whence  the  extraordi- 
P3^3^  9|).e.ralipns  that  have  foUowecj,  r^p^  l^ave  taken  fheir 
^ise. 
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i)leting  a  cure.    For  instance,  if  the  lip^ 
of  a  wound  are  in  contact,  the  blood 
becoming  dry,  the  external  air  is  ex- 
cluded,  and  if  no  interruption  takes 
place,  the  wound  naturally  closes  up. — 
So  it  is  when  art  properly  interferes,  for 
when  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane 
are  divided,  art  assists  in  keeping  the 
divided  parts  in  contact,  excludes  the 
external  air,  prevents  the  blood  becom- 
ing an  extraneous  body,  and  nature  her- 
self in  the  manner  we  shall  describe, 
accomplishes  the  union.    It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  this  is  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  when  circumstances  will 
allow,  it  is  the  most  easy  process  that 
nature  can  undergo,   for  by  prevent- 
ing inflammation  and  its  consequences, 
no  disturbance  in  the  animal  oeconomy 
ensues;  and  ifj  in  addition  to  the  lips 
being  drawn  as  near  together  as  they 
can  by  adhesive  plaister,  well  adapted 
bolsters  and  bandage  are  applied,  the 
event  will  be  much  more  certain :  for 
a  moderate  pressure,  even  in  this  in- 
stance, promotes  a  reunion  of  the  parts 
by  preventing  swelling,  and  consequent 
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suppuration.  Different  kinds  of  ban- 
dages, for  this  purpose,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  writers  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ;  but  the  double  and  single  headed 
roller  will  in  g-eneral  be  found  suffi- 
cient, under  proper  management,  ex- 
cept where  the  injury  is  such  as  re- 
quires the  limb  being  kept  in  its  place, 
as  in  compound  fractures  &c.  where  the 
many  tailed  bandage  is  necessary.  In 
transverse  wounds,  by  a  single  headed 
roller,  if  properly  applied,  every  purpose 
will  be  answered;  but  in  some  longitudinal 
wounds,  the  double  headed  roller  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  keeps  the  parts  more  cer- 
tainly in  that  situation.  Formerly  the 
bandage  was  made  of  linen,  the  modern 
Surgeons  prefer  calico,  or  flannel,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  yes.r,  be- 
cause they  are  more  elastic  than  linen, 
and  somewhat  give  way  to  the  subse- 
quent swelling;  but  when  the  cure 
depends  on  the  roller  only,  linen  is  pre- 
ferable, because  it  will  not  give  way; 
— but  if  an  exact  degree  of  pressure 
does  not  take  place,  it  answers  no  fur- 
ther end,  than  keeping  on  the  dressings. 
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The  intention  of  bandage  is  to  support 
the  vessels  and  fibres  in  as  near  a  natural 
state  as  possible,*  that  the  fluids  passing 
through  them,  ma}^  not  become  over- 
charged  and  stagnate.     This  may  be 
effected  under  the  use  of  neutral  appli- 
cations whilst  in  a  state  of  perspiration. 
Much  has  been  lately  said,  of  the  use  of 
bandage  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  but  with- 
out that   discrimination   which  should 
have  been  observed.    If  bandage  is  at 
first  properl}^  applied,  inflammation  is 
fi-equently  prevented,  and  an  union  of 
the  parts  takes  place ;   yet,  it  is  said 
that  this  process  is  brought  about  by 
adhesive  inflammation.    We  cannot  how- 
.€ver  believe  nature  ever  accomplishes 
her  work  by  preternatural  means.    It  is 
well  known  that  great  inflammation  often 
ends  in  suppuration,  and  that  the  state 
of  inflammation  depends  on  various  cir- 
cumstances ;  whereas  nature,  unless  in- 
terrupted in  her  work,  is  regular  and 
uniform ;  there  is  not  any  thing  left  to 
chance,  and  of  course,  no  part  of  the 


*  See  Whately  on  Ulcers. 
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animal  ceconomy  is  conducted  by  in- 
flammation. If  the  growth  of  animals 
then,  is  not  assisted  by  it,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  contri- 
butes to  the  union  of  divided  parts. 
It  is  true  that  inflammation  in  the  lips 
of  some  wounds  exists,  owing  to  the  de- 
gree of  obstruction  and  irritation  that 
follow  a  solution  of  continuity,  but  surely 
neither  of  these  circumstances  can  pos- 
sibly assist  nature  in  this  work,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  if  the  lips  of  a  wound  are 
hvely  and  vigorous  when  brought  into 
contact,  they  will  remain  so  though 
no  inflammation  intervenes ;  witness  the 
cure  by  the  second  intention,  which 
does  not  take  place  whilst  inflammation 
exists. 

In  wounds  then,  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
-tion,  slips  of  adhesive  plaister  and  ban- 
dage, are  the  most  efiectual.  In  trans- 
verse wounds,  w^here  mnscles  are  divided, 
sutures  are  often  unavoidable.  Celsus 
seems  to  confine  their  use  to  those 
wounds  "  wdicre  the  flesh  is  hanging 
down  in  one  part,  and  adhering  to  ano- 
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iher  ;  irti'^n'&ey  *hapf)6h  'to  the  ex- 
tremity bf  the  e^r,  br  loWer  ^rt  of  the 
uose,  or  'the  lijp,  tir 'the  sMh  ahbut  the 
throat,  or  the  belly  :  "  '%id' when  sutures 
are  required,  these  are  amongst  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  should  take 
place ;  but  even  in  these  parts,  they  may  be 
often  rendered  unnecessary,  if  a  relaxed 
position  is  observed,  and  the  part  kept 
free  from  motion. 

1  well  remember,  when  sewing  up 
wounds  was  the  general  practice,  but 
they  seldom  healed  at  the  bottom  ;  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  being  the 
consequence,  besides  pain  and  trouble 
to  the  patient.  How  many  instances  do 
we  meet  with  where  ligatures  have  been 
obliged  to  be  cut  out  on  account  of  the 
pain  they  occasioned  during  the  swelling 
of  the  part  ?  and  as  ease  follows  their 
being  set  at  liberty,  the}^  ought  never  to 
be  used,  but  under  very  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Where  they  are  used,  they 
should  be  well  covered  with  cetaceous 
ointment,  or  rather  hog's  lard,  and  tied 
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with  a  slip  knot,*  because  they  are  more 
easilv  removed,  but  if  our  endeavours 
after  all  fail,  I  would  advise  the  second 
intention  to  be  pursued. 

*  This  practice  cannot  be  well  effected  in  securing 
deep  seated  vessels,  but  m  sutures,  or  in  larger  arteries, 
it  is  often  admissible. 
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CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Cure  of  Ulcers  following  Wounds. 

the  attempt  to  cure  by  the  first 
ntention  does  not  succeed,  the  wound 
<ecomes  an  ulcer,  because  it  discharges 
[:hor,  or  pus,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
eerved,  and  yet,  where  there  is  not  much 
Dss  of  substance,  it  is  capable  of  being 
lured  in  a  great  measure  by  agglutina^ 
\on  while  in  a  state  of  purulency,  if 
rroper  steps  are  taken. 

The  attendant  inflammation*  first  de- 
Hands  our  attention,  for  which  it  has 
feen  said  the  loss  of  blood  is  the  cure. 

*  See  Medical  Surgery,  vol.  1. 
D 
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Late  experience  has  not  verified  this 
practice,  for  if  blood  is  to  be  lost  till  it 
had  this  effect,  much  injury  would  fre- 
quently be  done  by  weakening  the  con- 
stitution. In  moderate  sized  wounds, 
however,  it  will  be  agreed,  that  inflam 
mation  in  a  sound  habit  is  seldom  at 
tended  with  bad  consequences,  and  to- 
pical application  will  generally  do  more 
for  us,  than  any  other  remedies. 

To  the  wound  in  its  bloodv  state, 
we  recommend  the  application  of  wheat 
flour,  instead  of  lint  and  flour,  because 
it  imbibes  the  blood  and  bloody  lymph, 
without  distending  the  lips,  the  sides 
being  brought  as  near  together  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  A  neutral  cerate 
or  digestive,  (as  the  tensity  of  the  part 
requires),  spread  thick,  should  be  applied 
on  each  side  of  the  wound  as  well  as 
over  all  the  inflamed  or  extravasated 
part ;  for  there  is  more  or  less  extravasa- 
tion in  all  these  kind  of  wounds.  Pro- 
per outlets  should  be  made  on  the  edges 
of  the  plaister,  and  the  bolsters  should 
be  made  of  simple  plaister,  softened  a 
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little  with  oil,  so  as  to  lie  easily  on  the 
part,*  and  to  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  shape  of  the  ulcer,  and  not  to  come 
over  the  edge,  that  the  matter  may  go  off. 
These,  together  with  a  moderate  pres- 
sure, will  keep  the  distended  vessels 
within  bounds,  and  promote  digestion, 
for  it  is  the  speedi/  removal  of  obstructed 
fluids  by  absorption,  or  by  a  discharge 
into  the  ulcer,  that  is  now  wanted.  By 
these  means,  the  growth  of  parts  will 
sooner  follow,  and  we  recommend  the 
neutral  applications,  being  more  certain 
and  quicker  in  their  effects  than  the  soap 
cerate,  or  other  remedies  in  general  use. 

When  the  dressings  are  to  be  re- 
moved, for  which  the  extent  of  the  ulcer 
will  be  our  guide,  some  gentle  detergent 
liniment,  should  be  laid  within  the  ulcer, 
in  small  pieces,  and  in  a  longitudinal 
(direction,  that  matter,  as  we  have  ob- 
: served,  may  go  off;  and  over  it,  the 
neutral  cerate  may  be  applied.    It  is  a 
lhabit  with  some  Surseons  to  lay  one 

o  ^ 

*  When  the  bolsters  arc  hard  and  narrow,  deep  im- 
ipr(;«isions  are  made  in  the  skin. 
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plaister  over  all,  but  surely  the  first 
dresssing,  (and  we  are  speaking  of  those 
ulcers  which  require  digestion),  should 
be  laid  within  the  ulcer,  for  one  plaister 
will  not  be  in  regular  contact  with  it. 
This  practice  must  be  pursued,  while 
inflammation  exists,  but  when  it  has 
subsided,  and  the  ligatures,  (if  any),  are 
taken  away,  the  new  flesh  will  begin  to 
rise,  and  not  before ;  *  the  sides  will  now 
admit  of  being  daily  brought  nearer 
together  by  bandage,  and  the  ulcer  con- 
tracting, a  sound  union  is  formed.  Even 
lacerated  wounds,  that  do  not  exceed 
certain  limits  after  the  skin  and  muscles 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  most  possible 
regular  order,  will,  by  this  means,  ter- 
minate sooner. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  relaxants  are  t» 
be  cliscontinuecl>  after  digestion  is  complete. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  recent  Ulcers  that  will  not  admit  of  Curt 
by  Agglutination, 

Sometimes  there  is  such  a  loss  of 

*  substance  as  will  not  admit  of  cure  by 
^the  first  or  second  intention,   this  can 
•only  be  replaced  by  digestion,  incarna- 
tion, and  cicatization.     With  a  view 
to  assist  nature,  in  these  different  pro- 
cesses, various  applications  in  the  form 
'  of  digestives,  sarcotics,  and  cicatrizers, 
have  been  invented  by  the  ancients,  and 
used  bv  the  moderns,  till  within  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  but  often 
instead  of  doing  service,  were  attended 
with  painful  and  injurious  consequences, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  Art.  22, 
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by  Monro ;  or  in  his  works  published  by 
his  Son,  p.  276 ;  who,  as  well  as  others, 
sirnphfied  the  practice  by  applying  dry 
lint,  which  he  says  "  is  a  gentle  deter- 
gent and  easy  to  the  w^ound,  and  by  the 
corrupting  liquors  it  imbibes,  proves  one 
of  the  strongest,   yet  most  mild  and 
safest  suppuratives."    Mr.  Sharpe  after- 
wards, adopted  and  extended  this  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  well  known,  brought 
dry  lint  into  general  use,  but  notwith- 
standing what  is  said  of  dry  lint  being 
preferable  to  other  remedies,   at  that 
time  it  is  not  without  its  inconveniences, 
because  the  discharge  being  an  hetero- 
geneous mixture   composed  of  blood, 
Ij^mph,  the  ends  of  divided  fibres,  dis- 
solved membranes,  and  the  like,  they 
must  of  course  be  replete  with  some  kind 
of  acrimony  capable  of  irritating;  con- 
sequently, the  wound  remains  in  a  state 
of  inflammation  several  daj^s,  the  lint 
imbibes  the  discharge,  swells  the  part, 
distends  the  lips  from  each  other,  and 
not  only  makes  more,  but  hazardous 
w^ork,  in  the  subsequent  process.  Colli- 
quative sweats,  hectic,  and  even  death, 
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has  often  been  the  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  matter  collected  in  a  large 
ulcer. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, that  preference  has  lately  been 
given  to  filling  the  wound  with  bread 
poultice,  which,  though  it  carries  with 
it  the  air  of  simplicity,  and  is  a  very  soft 
practice,  yet  it  also  is  not  without  its 
faults,  for  it  distends  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  and  if  continued  any  length  of 
time,  will  be  the  means  of  future  mis- 
chief, by  relaxing  too  much,  as  we  shall 
presently  shew. 

Many  years  ago,  whilst  I  was  search- 
ing after  the  proper  method  of  assisting 
nature  in  this  work,  amongst  other  at- 
tempts I  applied  lint,  moistened  with 
oil,  lightly,  into  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  inflammation  ; 
but  the  oil  was  soon  all  absorbed,  and 
the  lint  sticking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sore,  the  purpose  was  not  answered. 
Wheat  flour,  however,  perfectly  met  my 
wishes,  and  I  still  fmd  it  the  best  appli- 
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cation  in  recent  wounds,  that  will  not 
admit  of  an  immediate  union  of  the 
parts;  it  imbibes  the  blood,  does  not 
distend  the  Hps  of  the  wound,  and  diges- 
tion is  accomplished  in  a  much  shorter 
time,   than  when  we  proceed  in  any 
other  manner.    Pledgets,  spread  thick 
with  a  neutralized  digestive,   may  be 
laid  over  the  whole,  the  sides  may  be 
advantageously  supported  by  bolsters  and 
bandage,  that  make  a  middling  kind  of 
pressure,  and  when  we  next  take  off  the 
dressings,  all  the  blood  and  lymph  which 
have  been  collected,  will  be  at  liberty 
to  come  away.*    Except  the  glutinous 
part  of  the  flour,  which  may  remain  at 
the  bottom,   a  light   balsam,   as  the 
iinguentwn  ex  aqua  frigidd  of  Galen,  or  the 
neutralized  balsam,  may  then  be  laid 
within  the  sore,  which  lessens  inflamma- 
tion by  abstracting  heat,  and  thus  in  two 
or  three  daj^s  the  digesture  is  tolerably 
good,  and  the  patient  easy,  in  conse- 

*  I  remember  going  to  Burton  upon  Trent  with  my 
Fatlicr,  to  meet  Mr.  Pott  in  a  case,  and  this  practice  was 
discussed,  but  Mr.  Pott  did  not  like  it  from  its  being  such 
puddle,  but  it  is  the  puddle  that  should  follow  the  appli- 
cation of  wheat  flour  to  wounds. 
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quence  of  the  tumor  having  subsided, 
and  the  new  flesh  beginning  to  rise  :  for 
by  these  means,  the  roller  can  also  be 
applied  earlier,  and  with  more  effect. 

The  digestion  of  ulcers  then,  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  obstructed  vessels  be- 
coming pervious,  and  to  the  serum  dis- 
charged into  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer, 
being  converted  into  pus,  by  the  warmth 
of  the  part,  as  described  in  a  chapter  we 
have  before  published  on  purulency ;  * 
nor,  though  I  have  paid  unbiassed  atten- 
tion to  all  that  has  since  been  written 
upon  the  subject,  do  I  see  any  reason  to 
alter  my  opinion,  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  inflammation  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  matter,  because  good  mat- 
ter will  be  formed  by  the  natural  heat 
of  the  part  without  inflammation,  and 
because  it  never  is  formed  while  inflam- 
mation exists.  Even  Mr.  Home,f  after 
various  experiments,  cannot  admit  that 
any  preternatural  degree  of  heat  is  ne- 


*  See  Medical  Surgery,  vol.  II, 
t  Dissertation  on  Pus. 
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cessary  for  the  formation  of  pus,  yet  he 
thinks  INFLAMMATION  is  the  process  by 
which  pus  is  formed. 

Mr.  Hunter,  who  first  observed  that 
pus  is  composed  of  globules,  thinks  that 
the  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  most  other  substances. 
Mr.  Freke,*  however,  nearly  fifty  j^ears 
ago  said,  that  the  first  visible  alteration 
in  wounds,  is  the  pus  being  inter- 
spersed with  bubbles  of  air ;  he  observed 
also,  that  wherever  there  is  good  digested 
matter,  granulations  must  first  be  pro- 
duced, and  he  supposed  these  air  bub- 
bles arose  from  the  pus  forcing  its  way 
through  the  granulations,  as  it  were 
through  a  perfect  sponge. 

On  the  contrary  Mr.  Home  has  shewn, 
that  pus,  at  its  first  appearance,  is  not 
globular,  but  a  transparent  fluid  of  a 
consistence  somewhat  resembling  jelly, 
and  that  these  globules  are  formed  while 
lying  upon   the  surface   of  the  sore, 


*  Art  of  Healing. 
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mfter  some  minutes  a  change  taking 
iplace  in  the  fluid  itself,  independent  of 
ithe  ulcer  that  secretes  it.    Is  there  not 
1  reason  then  to  beheve  that  most  of  the 
1  fluids  in  the  body  are  globules,  though 
these  globules  can  not  be  discovered 
when  first  discharged? — Yet,  the  dis- 
seminated air*  contained  in  them,  being 
out  of  the  circulation,  and  becoming  by 
the  heat  of  the  part,  or  by  putrefaction, 
elastic,  shew  themselves  in  abundance. 
In  a  spreading  gangrene,  from  a  gan- 
grenous disposition  of  the  juices,  it  is 
very  well  known  how  soon  these  air 
bubbles  are  formed,  and  how  soon  also, 
emphysema  follows  from  stagnating  and 
extravasated  lymph ;  but  no  one  calls 
this  ichor,  pus,  because  it  is  full  of  air 
bubbles;   and  yet,  the  only  difference 
betwixt  the  globules  in  pus,  and  in  a 
gangrenous  ichor,  is,  that  in  the  one 
case,  the  fluids  are  mild  and  inoffensive, 
and  in  the  other,  with  inflamed  juices 
in  a  state  of  causticity. 

*  We  mean  the  scattered  air  that  lies  concealed  in 
the  bloodi  and  renders  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  bouyant 
in  water. 
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Three  kinds  of  matter  occur  in  recent 
ulcers. 

1  St.  Crude  matter  composed  of  bloody 
lymph,  putrid  flesh,  and  dissolved  mem- 
branes, and  has  a  fetid  offensive  smell. 

2nd.  When  the  ulcer  has  become 
clean,  pus  follows,  formed  of  serum,  or 
lymph,  without  any  admixture,  in  the 
manner  described,  and  free  from  offen- 
sive smell. 

A  third  sort  is  formed  of  thickened 
mucus,  with  air  bubbles,  more  or  less 
tenacious,  and  perfectly  inoffensive. 

It  is  under  the  second  and  third  sort 
of  discharge  that  ulcers  heal,  and  if  the 
matter  is  bland,  the  process  will  go  on 
well  enough,  whether  the  lymph  be 
changed  into  pus  or  not,  for  if  a  clean 
ulcer  discharges  an  inoffensive  Ij^mph 
we  are  satisfied,  finding  pus  unnecessary 
now  towards  promoting  the  healing  of 
the  sore.  1  look  on  pus  to  possess  dis- 
solvent and  detergent  properties,  which 
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iiiucus  does  not,  for  the  lymph  of  which 
pus  IS  fojTried  is  a  most  powerful  solvent^  as 
we  learn  from  its  readily  dissolving  co- 
agulated blood  in  wounds ;  and,  instead 
of  the  red  ichor  discharged  in  a  few 
hours  after  wounds  are  inflicted,  being 
occasioned  bv  the  small  vessels  contract- 
ing  and  only  admitting  a  thin  red  co- 
loured serum,  as  Van  Swieten  supposed, 
I  am  persuaded  it  is  owing  to  the  cause 
we  have  assigned  ;  for  a  discharge  never 
stops,  unless  swelling  and  inflamation  are 
so  great  as  to  prevent  its  exit.  Hence, 
the  dischare^e  of  bloodv  ichor  in  wounds 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  good 
symptom,  because  there  is  a  pervious- 
ness  of  the  vessels  that  often  prevents 
mischief,  nor  are  the  effects  of  lymph 
confined  to  dissolve  coagulated  blood  in 
wounds,  but  also  to  the  parts  about  it, 
which  are  concealed  from  the  air,  for, 
when  making  experiments  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  hs3emorrhage  fi:om 
.jiivided  arteries  was  suppressed,  I  dis- 
.covered,  that  there  is  more  or  less  extra- 
vasated  blood  both  above  and  below  the 
wound,  though  made  by  the  keenest 
instrument,  and  which,  being  dissolved 
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by  lymph,  is  absorbed.  Inflammation 
being  gone,  digestion  completed,  and 
mucus  or  mild  pus  formed  by  the  vessels 
being  rendered  pervious,  new  flesh  be- 
gins to  granulate ;  yet,  some  suppose 
inflammation  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
elongation  or  growth  of  the  fleshy  fibres. 
But,  does  inflammation  assist  in  forming 
the  muscles  of  the  embryo,  or  does  in- 
flammation exist  when  the  new  flesh 
begins  to  rise  ? 

Dr.  Hunter  has  surely  led  to  a  more 
satisfactory  account  of  this,  for  he  very 
justly  observes,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  whether  new  or  old,  are 
formed  vascular,  that  even  the  cicatrix 
of  a  wound  is  vascular,  and  he  infers, 
that  all  our  solids  are  organized,  and  that 
when  they  lengthen,  or  are  regenerated, 
or  produce  new  substances,  they  still 
shoot  in  a  vascular  form  in  their  basis  or 
bed.    The  bones*  shoot  in  a  gelatinous 

*  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  formation 
of  bone  in  a  sphacelated  joint.  I  observed  the  blood 
vessels  had  shot  into  the  marrow  of  the  bone,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  tender  flesh,  and  by  phosphate  of  lime 
wo.uWj  I, have  no  doubt,  become  perfect  bone. 
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iaid,  and  every  wound  that  is  healing 
s5  naturally  covered  with  a  similar  bed, 
n  which  the  vessels  shoot.  Whoever  will 
:xamine  a  recent  ulcer  with  a  micros- 
cope, when  the  inflammation  has  suh- 
iided,  will  fmd,  that  a  pale  gelatinous 
lubstance  first  presents  itself.  The  next 
liay,  red  streaks  appear  which  multiply 
iill  the  gelatinous  substance  is  wholly 
Ihanged  from  pale  to  red,  and  shortly 
lifter,  granulations  of  flesh  appear.  From 
Ihis  it  seems  pretty  evident,  that  when 
Ihe  inflammation  is  gone  off,  a  gela- 
iinous  substance  or  coagulable  lymph, 
transudes  from  the  divided  parts,  into 
which  the  blood  vessels,  and  all  other 
idnds  of  vessels,  as  well  as  nerves,  im- 
mediately shoot,  and  the  fibrous  part  of 
he  blood  they  convey,  is  converted  into 
organized  flesh ;  probably,  by  the  lym- 
phatics absorbing  the  serum  or  lymph 
Ihey  contain ;  for  by  separating  serum 
))r  lymph  from  blood  by  art,  some  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  the  formation  of 
flesh,  as  a  common  culinary  process 
-vinces,  for  if  the  blood  whilst  running 
from  slaughtered  animals,  is  kept  stirring 
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in  a  bowl  with  a  stick,  the  serum  is 
separated,  and  fibrous  flesh  is  collected 
round  it,  wanting  only  vessels  to  give  it 
organization,  and  make  it  flesh.* 

Had  Freke  been  aware  of  new  vessels 
of  all  kinds  immediately  shooting  out  in 
Avounds,  there  Avould  have  remained 
little  to  have  been  done  by  those  who 
followed  him.  Mr.  Moore's  opinion  is 
nearly  similar  to  those,  which,  from  our 
enquiries,  we  have  been  led  to  adopt, 
except  where  he  says,  "  the  new  flesh  is 
converted  into  a  fibrous  mass  resembling 
the  cellular  membrane : " — but  flesh  and 
cellular  membrane  are  not  alike.  Nei- 
ther in  the  filling  up  of  ulcers  is  there 
any  cellular  membrane  formed  round 
the  parts,  they  being  restored  by  flesh 
and  skin  alone. 

However  this  may  be,  it  has  long  been 
an  axiom,  that  nothing  ill  can  happen 

*  I  am  aware,  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  composition  of  animal  fluids,  has  considerably 
altered  the  diction ;  but,  I  am  unwilling  to  alter  any 
part  of  the  above,  because  the  practice  is  not  affected  by 
the  improvements  in  modern  chemistry.  This  remark 
will  apply  to  some  other  parts  of  the  work. 


in  an  ulcer  while  it  affords  good  pus, 
and  if  the  constitution  is  sound  and 
vigorous,  the  new  granulations  which 
follow,  soon  point  out  a  favourable  pros- 
pect towards  cure.  They  unite  one  with 
another,  and  carry  on  the  desirable  end 
of  incarnation,  till  the  wound  becomes 
level  with  the  skin ;  and  if  the  surgeon 
is  not  over  officious  in  wiping  the  sore, 
and  destroying  the  bed  in  which  the 
new  flesh  shoots,  there  will  fall  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work  to  his  share. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  business 
consists  principally  in  guarding  against 
the  fungus,  it  being  the  only  interrupt 
tion  to  the  cure,  where  there  is  no  other 
indisposition  of  body  ;  but  this  interrup- 
tion is  oftener  owing  to  matter  being 
confined  to  the  sore  by  the  continual  use 
of  poultices  and  dry  lint,  than  to  any 
other  cause.  That  hectics  have  their 
rise  from  absorption  of  matter  has  of  late 
been  denied  by  ingenious  men,  I  shall 
therefore  beg  leave  to  transcribe  a  paper, 
being  a  detached  one,  I  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  London  Medical 
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Observations  and  Inquiries,  in  the  year 
1760,  on  this  subject,  since  which  time, 
experience  has  strengthened  in  many 
instances  the  doctrine  I  have  advanced.* 

*  In  a  conversation  with  the  late  Col.  Hemington, 
at  Donington  Park,  on  the  death  of  Capt.  Noel,  he 
expressed  his  surprize,  that  they  who  had  suffered  ampu- 
tation of  the  larger  extremities,  and  had  also  gone  on 
well,  for  several  days,  frequently  sickened  and  died  ? 
Having  already  considered  this  subject,  at  his  and  hi* 
brother's  request,  the  following  paper  was  written. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Use  of  Sponge,  after  Amputation. 
Copy  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  London 
Medical  Society,  May  5  th,  1760. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  practitioners  in 
surgery,  that  the  greatest  danger,  attend- 
ing the  cure  of  those,  who  have  under- 
gone an  amputation  of  the  larger  extre- 
mities, is  owing  to  an  absorption  of 
matter  from  the  wound,  after  the  inflam- 
mation is  gone  off,  and  the  vessels  are 
become  pervious.  Indeed  when  the  pa- 
tient is .  healthy,  and  strong,  and  the 
matter  absorbed,  is  mild  and  good ;  it 
soon  passes  off  in  the  urine,  without 
doing  much  mischief :  but  in  scorbutic 
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constitutions,  or  where  the  habit  is  be- 
come bad,  by  deferring  the  operation 
too  long,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the 
matter  absorbed,  being  acrid,  irregular 
feverish  paroxj^sms,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  degree 
of  acrimony,  come  on ;  and  the  patient 
is  often  carried  off,  either  by  a  colli- 
quative fever,  or  a  profuse  hasmorrhage 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
notwithstanding  the  most  efficacious  re- 
medies have  been  used. 

As  no  method,  that  I  know  of^  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  to  prevent  this 
return  of  matter  into  the  blood,  I  am 
induced,  by  repeated  experience,  to  re- 
commend, as  soon  as  digestion  is  com- 
plete, the  application  of  pieces  of  fine 
sponge,  (the  wound  being  first  covered 
with  thin  layers  of  dry  lint),  which 
answer  this  purpose,  by  imbibing  the 
thinnest  part  of  the  matter  from  the  lint, 
while  that,  which  remains,  becomes  too 
thick  to  be  absorbed,  and  by  this  means, 
the  new  flesh  is  kept  moist,  without 
being  too  much  relaxed,  which  happens, 
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when  it  is  constantly  soaked  in  thin 
matter ;  and  the  discharge  from  the 
wound  is  less,  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,  the  fibres  bei'iig  pV^s^rved  in  a 
state,  capable  of  making  a  proper  resist- 
a^hce  to  the  impulse  of  the  circulating 
fluids ;  a  circumstance  of  very  great 
irnportance,  where  the  patient  is  become 
v6ry  weak,  before  the  operationf  is"  per- 

Nor  will  the  practice  of  removing  the 
dressings  twice  a  day,  or  laying  them 
on  loose,  that  the  matter  may  run  off 
the  wound,  answer  the  same  end ;  for 
the  lint,  that  is  usually  applied,  collects, 
and  alwajT^s  reta!ins,  a  quantity  of  matter 
against  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  which 
being  thin  is  constantly  absorbed. 

Besides,  removing  the  dressings  often, 
is  not  only  troublesonle  to  the  patient, 
but  frequently  in  the  country  impracti- 
.  cable,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
rsurgeon;   and  when  they  are  laid  on 
i loosely,  the  new  flesh  becomes  luxuriant, 
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and  the  cure  is  retarded  for  want  of  a 
proper  degree  of  pressure. 

The  stump  must  be  first  surrounded 
with  long  pledgets,  whose  edge  coming 
lower  than  the  wound,  should  be  closed 
down  after  the  sponge  is  applied,  which 
must  be  wet,  and  dried  again  with  a 
cloth,  immediately  before  it  is  used, 
otherwise  it  might  lie  uneasy  upon  the 
part ;  being  cut  into  small  slices,  it  lies 
much  closer,  than  when  large ;  and  it 
should  be  kept  pressed  against  the  lint 
with  bandage,  or  it  will  not  have  its 
proper  effect. 

The  number  of  pieces  may  be  gradu- 
ally decreased  as  the  wound  lessens ;  and 
the  quantity  of  very  fetid  matter,  which 
is  pressed  from  the  sponge,  will  deter- 
mine, how  long  its  use  is  necessary. 
To  illustrate  what  is  here  advanced,  I 
shall  relate  the  following  case,  which 
first  put  me  upon  pursuing  this  practice. 

Thomas  Mec,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
having  a  white  swelling  on  the  knee, 
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the  acrid  matter,  contained  in  the  joint, 
after  several  years,  made  its  way  out; 
and,  upon  passing  a  probe  through  the 
aperture,  the  head  of  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  lower  end  of  the  os  femoris,  were 
found  carious. 

^e  was  in  exquisite  pain,  attended 
with  a  fever,  looseness,  and  colliquative 
sweats;  his  appetite  was  quite  gone,  he 
was  become  extremely  weak,  and  had 
been  without  sleep  for  some  time. 

Under  these  cu'cumstances,  amputa- 
tion seemed  the  only  means  left  for  his 
relief;  and  thinking  it  better  to  try  a 
doubtful  remedy  than  none,  I  took  off 
his  leg,  above  the  affected  part,  on  the 
14th  day  of  March,  1757.  From  the 
time  of  the  operation,  all  his  bad  symp- 
toms declined,  and  in  four  days  entirely 
disappeared,  the  wound  at  the  same  time 
having  the  most  promising  aspect;  but, 
soon  after  the  inflammation  was  gone 
of^i  and  digestion  become  complete,  his 
looseness  returned,  he  lost  his  appetite, 
and  was  again  seized  with  a  hectic  fever. 
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Iiii  a  few  days,  the  wound  began  to  be 
pate,  flabby,  and  im naturally  sensible; 
and?  a  gleet  was  discharged,  instead  of 
goodt  matter. 

Upon  examining  his  stool&,^  a  great 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  was  found 
in  them  ;  but  a  much  larger,  was  con- 
tained in  his  urine,  which  had-  acquired 
its  natural  colour,  after  the  symptomatic 
fever  went  off. 

A  bolster  of  tow  was  laid  next  the 
lint,  that  the  matter  might  run  oif,  and 
the  wound  was  dressed  twice  a  day ;  but 
this  had  not  the  desired  elfecty  for  tbiff- 
reasons  before  assigned.  His  urine  and 
stools  were  very  purulent ;  and  upon 
the  wound  altering  for  the  worse,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  bark ;  but  thiS' 
medicine  could  not,  with  the  usual  addi^ 
tions,  in  such  cases,  be  kept  from  run* 
ning  off  by  the  intestines;  for  which 
reason  it  was  disused. 

I  then  thought  of  sponge,  and  applied 
it  in  the  manner  above  described,  laying 
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:)ver  it  b^olsters  of  tow,  which  were  con- 
fined with  long  slips  of  sticking  plaistet, 
and  a  woollen  cap. 

I 

!  Next  morning,  iipoii'  taking  off  the" 
cdressjnigs,  1'  found  the  sponge  quite  full 
(of  thin  fetid  serum,  And'  a  thick  unctuous 
iitiatter  remained  upon  that  side  of  the 
Hint  towards  the  flesh. 

By"  such  dressings)  his^  urine  in  two 
(dayss^  became?  free  from  matter,  hi^ 
! loioseness,  and' fever,  gradually  declined,' 
and   went  wholly   off,   the  discharge^ 
lessened,  his  appetite  returned  ;  and  iit' 
less  than  a  fortnight  the  wound  had  re- 
gained a  good  appearance.    The  sponge 
was  one  day  omitted>  and  next  morning' 
there  Avas  a  good  deal  of  matter  again  in 
his  urine,  and  he  had  two  loose  stools  iri' 
the  night;   but  the  sponge  being  re^' 
applied^  a  stop  was  put  to  these  symp- 
toms, and,  with  the  assistance  of  propet" 
bandage  &c.  the  patient  was  cured. 

I  have  since  used  the  sponge  with  the' 
same  success  in  several  amputations,  and 
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in  other  large  wounds,  where  the  urine 
and  stools  were  loaded  with  matter,  nor, 
when  it  was  applied,  as  soon  as  the 
inflammation  was  gone  off,  has  the  cure 
ever  been  uiterrupted  with  any  of  those 
symptoms,  which  usually  , follow  an  ab- 
sorption of  matter;  though  some  of  the 
patients  were  of  extreme  bad  habits,  and 
very  weak.  But  I  never,  since  the  fust 
case,  laid  it  aside,  to  see  whether  an 
alteration  would  follow  for  the  worse,  for 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  good 
effects,  I  was  unwilhng  to  make  any 
experiment,  that  might  tend  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  patient. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  of  the  same 
use  in  contused,  and  lacerated  wounds, 
till  the  dead  parts  are  separated,  being 
hindec^d  ;by  the  necessary  dressings : 
nor  is  it  .  much  wanted  in  this  case,  not- 
withstandhig  extravasated  blood,  and 
bruised  flesh,  putrifying,  produce  a  most 
active  poison;  for  the  aj)plications,  gene- 
rally used,  both  forward  the  separation, 
correct  the  putrid  matter,  and  hinder  its 
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being  absorbed,  by  giving  it  liberty  to 
get  out  of  tbe  wound,  provided  it  be 
sufficiently  large ;  but  when  the  new 
flesh  begins  to  rise,  and  digestive  bal- 
sams, and  other  emollients,  become  im- 
proper, it  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Perhaps,  the  use  of  the  sponge  may 
not  appear  so  beneficial  in  hospital,  as 
in  private  practice,  as  the  putrid  effluvia, 
arising  from  difJerent  kinds  of  sores, 
mortification,  &c.  being  carried  through 
the  lungs,  and  vasa  inhalantia,  into  the 
blood,  produce  nearly  the  same  symp- 
toms, as  arise  i'rom  matter  being  ab- 
sorbed from  the  wound.  However,  it 
is  in  this  case  not  less  useful,  as  it  will 
prevent  both  cases  acting  jointly. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood,  in 
recommending  the  application  of  sponge, 
that  I  thought  medicines  in  this  case 
always  unnecessary.  On  the  contrary, 
when  matter  is  got  into  the  blood,  before 
the  sponge  is  applied,  and  nature  is 
remiss  in  expelling  it  by  the  kidneys, 
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th€  a*htiSeptic  diuretics;  and  the  bark 
may  be  given  \^ifb'  great  advantage. 
Bui  I  am  persuaded,  if  sponge  is  used  in 
due  tiime,  this  assistance  will  not  be 
necessary,  unless  il:  is  re(i[uired'  on  ac- 
count of  the  patient's  being  brought  into 
a  bad  state  of  health  previous  to  the 
operation." 

S'ome  years  aftef  the  publication  of 
this'  paper,  Mr.  White  Confirmed  tlie 
utility  of  the  practice,  and  says,  it  pre- 
vents a:  luxuriance  of  flesh,  partly  by  a 
removal  of  that  matter  in  v^'liich  it  would 
otherwise  be  constantly  soaked,  and 
partly  by  compression  the  most  easy 
that  cati'  be  im'agiTied,  froni  the  riattrral' 
elasticity  of  the  spoiige. 

Ever  sinc6  the  above  observations,  1 
have,  in^  large  wounds,  that  will  not 
admit  of  cur6  hf  tlii^  first  intention, 
occasiotially  had  recourse  to  this  re- 
medy, and  1  aiii  Oonvinced',  often,  with 
great  advantage;  nor  need  we  have  a 
greater  proof  of  its  preventing  the  fleshy 
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libres  being  soaked  in  matter,  than  the 
cases  ailiided  to.* 

When  sponge  is  not  ^.t  hand,  dry 
pressings;  such  as  myrrh,  myrrh  and 
camomile  flowers,   and  bark,  may  be 

*  I  only  learnt  the  other  day,  that  this  is  tl^e  prac- 
tice on  the  continent,  without  their  being  aware  who  was 
the  author  of  the  discovery;  but  the  following  letter 
•fropa  Mv.  Palmer,  (I  believe  of  Thomas's),  to  my 
father  in  1761,  may  perhaps  account  for  its  introduction; 
Mr.  Hunter  being  then  going  with  the  army  to  Belleisle. 

Sir, 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  have 
mentioned  the  Discovery  relating  to  the  use  of  sponge  to 
•several  of  the  Faculty,  all  of  whom  treated  it  with  great 
Respect.  But  there  are  two  in  particular,  who  seem 
most  desirous  of  trying  it,  and  they  are  in  a  situation  to 
do  it  justice.  One  is  Mr.  Russel,  Surgeon  to  the  Infir- 
mary at  Worcester,  and  the  other.  Dr.  Hunter's  Brother, 
who,  if  this  Expedition  takes  place,  is  to  go  out  as  Sqr- 
geon  General.  Now  the  Favor  I  beg  of  you  is,  that  you 
will  by  the  Return  of  the  Post,  send  a  short  abstract  of 
the  Discovery  to  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Surgeon  in  Covent 
Garden,  as  He  is  in  daily  expectations  of  being  sum- 
moned to  depart,  and  cannot  procure  a  Copy  of  the  Paper 
you  have  delivered,  in  so  short  a  Time. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  humble  Servant, 
Tuesday,  CHARLES  F.  PALMER." 

Albemarle -Sired. 
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applied  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards, 
coid  water  which  is  an  excellent  cica- 
trizer,  or  lint  alone,  artfully  placed  as 
we  have  directed,  within  the  sore,  and 
some  dry  cerate  that  is  not  greasy  to  the 
part,  will  be  attended  with  the  advantage 
of  applying  the  roller  with  more  effect, 
than  when  water  is  used.  For  after  all, 
it  is  on  bandage  which  we  are  to  depend, 
in  strengthening  and  restoring  the  vessels 
and  fibres  sooner  to  their  natural  state. 
Sometimes  in  these  kind  of  ulcers,  the 
new  flesh  is  disposed  to  rise  above  the 
level,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  the  height  of 
bad  surgery  when  this  happens,  if  ban- 
dage is  admissible.  Some  have  a  dislike 
to  the  lint  in  common  use,  but  lint  made 
of  linen  would  be  free  from  this  objec- 
tion. 
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V 

'A' 
f  ■ 

I? 

CHAP.  V. 

J)7i  Wounds  of  the  Nerves,   Tendons,  and 

Ligaments. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  Hippocrates 
used  the  word  nerve  to  signify  a  glu- 
inous  substance,  and  that  he  describes 
he  tendons  and  hgaments  by  the  appel- 
lation of  nerves.  He  also  expressly  says, 
:hat  the  spinal  marrow,  which  descends 
rrom  the  brain,  is  neither  fat  nor  much 
2*lutinous,  that  the  nerves  may  be  dis- 
dnguished  by  broiling  them  with  other 
oarts ;  for  that  part  which  is  fat  will  soon 
broil,  whereas,  the  nervous  or  glutinous 
part  will  not  broil,  because  they  contain' 
little  fat,  whilst  fat  or  oily  parts  are 
kioon  consumed,  a  distinction  it  is  impos- 
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sible  for  any  one  to  mistake.  Nerve 
was  the  general  name  for  both  tendon 
and  Hgament.  Tevm  was  the  name  given 
to  those  parts,  which  were  the  instru- 
ments of  flexion,  contraction,  and  ex- 
tension. Xvv^Effjxof  to  those  which  tied  any 
part  together :  so  that  Hippocrates  did 
not  distinguish  as  la4:e  writers  have  done, 
but  more  properly  called  the  tendons, 
Nevpcehi  TsvovTEcr,  ncrvous  tcndons  or  stretchers, 
a  ligament,  NsvpajSiEo-  a-uvh<rixog  a  nervous  liga- 
ment. When  composed  of  a  tendon 
and  cartilage,  he  called  it  xov^povsupuha-  hvnoc, 
a  G?irtila,ginous  and  nervous  ligament. 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  many 
more  plain  distinctions,  to  be  met  with, 
since  Herophilus,  and  Erasistratus,  on 
the  uses  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the 
brain,  yet,  "Nerves" — was  unfortunately 
retained,  because  of  their  reseniJblance  to 
chords,  and  the  doctrine  of  wQund^,  of 
what  we  now  call  the  nerves,  was  thea 
said  to  be  wounds  of  the  tendons,  and 
this  mistake  occasions  much  perplexity 
in  reading  the  ancient  writers  to  this 
day. 
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Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  who  col- 
lected together  all  the  medical  surgery 
to  his  time,  is  confused  in  his  account  of 
wounds  of  the  nerves,  for  he  professes  to 
speak  only  of  wounds  of  the  large  nerves; 
and  in  these,  he  comprehends  wounds  of 
the  nerves  and  tendons. 

Munich,  who  compiled  an  elegant 
work  on  "  Ancient  and  modern  Chirur- 
geries,"  saj^s,  that  he  comprehends  both 
wounds  of  the  nerves  and  tendons  under 
the  same  head,  and  what  is  strange, 
Wiseman,  who  attended  more  to  prac- 
tice than  theory,  was  so  far  led  astray 
by  former  writers,  that  though  he  is 
treating  of  wounds  of  the  nerves,  almost 
all  the  instances  he  brings  in  to  elucidate 
this  subject,  are  those  of  wounds  of  the 
tendons.  Hence  we  see  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Baron  Van  Swieten,  from 
copying,  has  ingeniously  committed  the 
same  mistake. 

There  cannot  be  a  wound,  in  which 
the  nerves  escape  injury.  Every  wound 
therefore,  is  a  wound  of  the  nerves,  and 
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we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the 
pecuUar  symptoms  which  are  brought  on 
by  an  affection  of  the  parts  with  which 
they  are  connected.* 

I'he  practice  of  piercing  the  brain  of 
cattle  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  or  what  is  called  pithing,  we 
know,  instantly  deprives  the  animal  of 
life ;  and  permanent  or  temporary  palsies 
follow  the  division  of  particular  nerves. 

In  gun  shot  wounds,  and  bad  com- 
pound fractures,  the  nerves  are  often 
torn  to  pieces,  yet  nature  restores  the 
limb  to  its  usual  sensation,  probably  by 
the  nerves  growing  like  other  parts,  for 
they  make  part  of  the  muscles,  and 
sprout  out  with  their  fibres,  seize  upon 
the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact, and  do  the  oflice  of  nerves. 

But  much  has  been  said  of  large 
nerves  as  they  are  called,  retracting 
when  in  part  divided,  because  exquisite 

*  It  is  the  large  fasciculi  of  nerves  of  which  \vc  treat. 
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pain  and  its  consequences  follow,  all  of 
which  is  maiiife^tly  cppied  from  former 
writers,   when  speaking  of  wounds  of 
membranes   and   tendons,    while  they 
were  cal Jed , nerves. 

The  nerves  as  descending  from  the 
brain,  are  certainly  in  a  natural  state, 
free  from  tension.  It  is  their  beine: 
put  on  the  stretch,  b}^  being  connected 
with  other  parts,  that  causes  pain,  other- 
_,wise,  they  would  never  be  free  from  it. 
So  far  indeed  are  the  nerves  from  retract- 
ing, that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  amputa- 
tion to  see  them  hang  down  lower  than 
the  divided  muscles,  fairly  evincing,  that 
,a  large  nerve  never  retracts  by  any 
power  it  has  of  itself  The  symptoms  of 
importance  which  follow  the  division  of 

liarge  fasciculus  of  nerves,  except  the 
division  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  are  the 
paralysis  spoken  of 

Notwithstanding  Hippocrates  has  as- 
serted, that  a  divided  tendon  will  not 
unite,  daily  experience  has  long  since 
shewn  to  the  contrary;  owing  I  appre- 
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hend  to  a  different  mode  of  treatment, 
for  it  is  well  known  they  unite  like  a 
rupture  of  the  Tendo  AchiUis. 

I  have  known  a  tendon  to  be  divided 
and  laid  bare,  which  has  afterwards 
united,  when  treated  in  the  common 
manner,  observing  to  keep  the  limb  in 
its  proper  situation  and  perfectly  free 
from  motion. 

This  is  surely  a  more  eligible  practice 
than  the  mischievous  one  of  employing 
sutures,  which  I  observe  a  modern  sur- 
geon holds  j^et  in  high  esteem :  but  ex- 
cept in  some  angular  wounds,  or  where 

\sLYge  jmisde  is  divided,  so  as  to  make 
a  wide  gap,  their  use  may  generally 
be  dispensed  with.  Sometimes  indeed, 
we  do  not  succeed  by  an  immediate 
union  of  the  parts,  yet  by  dressing  as 
seldom  as  possible,  for  a  while,  much 
sloughing  is  saved,  and  if  sponge  is  used 
the  matter  is  absorbed,  and  the  ulcer 
will  heal  sooner  than  by  suture. 

When  tendons  are  wounded  length- 
v.-ays,  they  will  often  admit  of  being 
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ilrawn  together  like  other  wounds,  hut 
it'  they  will  not,  and  there  is  much  loss 
□f  substance,  suppuration  in  a  great 
measure  may  he  prevented,  hy  soaking 
'Chamois  leather  in  mucilage,  and  in  a 
tew  days,  the  part  will  look  red  like  an 
inflamed  eye,  the  new  flesh  will  rise  in 
a  common  manner,  and  a  cure  will  fol- 
low; provided  the  moisture  which  drains 
trom  the  lips,  is  absorbed  by  sponge,  or 
>ome  other  application  to  answer  the 
,  purpose. 

When  a  tendon  is  injured,  we  should 
t first  examine  whether  it  is  partially,  or 
Hvholly  divided,  if  it  be  partially  divided, 
.  ifter  the  muscles  have  been  laid  in  a  flex- 
lible  state,  and  it  should  not  then  succeed, 
it  will  be  the  best  way  to  follow  the  old 
[practice  of  cutting  it  quite  through,  to 
[prevent  those  dreadful  symptoms,  which 
LDften  accompany  these  wounds,  when 
»n  the  stretch.  The  treatment  may  be 
kearned  from  what  has  already  been  said, 
and  from  what  follows. 


Tendons  which  are  laid  bare,  though 
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slightly  liacerated,  shall  often  unfeivoid- 
ably  suppurate,  but  much  may  be  done, 
by  covering  the  skin  and  lieaving  only 
an  opening  sufficient  for  the  discharge 
which  follows  such'  wounds.    If  tendons 
are  considerably  lacerated,   great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  forming  of  abscesses,  which 
occasion  putrefaction  of  the  tendons,  for 
they  do  not  digest  like  other  wounds, 
but  take  a  much  longer  time,  and  at  last 
slough  and  come  away  in  rags  :  myrrh, 
therefore,  dissolved  in  water,  or  myrrh, 
or  bark,  sprinkled  in  the  sore,  is  a  good 
application,  when  the  tendon  is  farth"er 
diseased  than  we  are  able  to  remove. 
But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  ten- 
don putrifies  Up  to  the  muscle  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  before  it  comes  away.  It  is  a 
very  happy  citcumstanc6  T^hen  the  in- 
jury removes  the  whofe  tendbh'  at  ohce, 
as  no  bad  symptom  follows. 

Marchettis  relates  a  ca^e  of  a'  vs'oman, 
whose  thumb  was  torn  off  by  at  vici'oi^s 
horse,  and  the  whole  tendon  belonging 
to  it  drawn  a\Vay  from  its  insertion,  with- 
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out  any  of  those  troublesome  symptoms 
often  attendant  upoui  injuries  of  those 
parts;  because  the  accident  remove  the 
cause  of  them.* 

When  lacerated  tendons  then  are  ex- 
posed, it  seems  the  cutting  them  away 
shortens  the  cure,  by  preventing  much 
suppuration,  nor  is  removing  a  part  of 
tendons  of  that  consequence  some  ima- 
gine, for  they  send  out  blood  vessels, 
and  consequently  new  flesh  that  seizes; 
upon  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  and  I  have  seen  the  skin  do 
the  office  of  a  tendon.  A  labourer  had 
lacerated  a  tendon  above  the  ancle,  and 
after  some  untoward  symptoms  and  con- 
sequent suppuration,  the  divided  end 
separated,  and  new  flesh  arising,  the 
division  filled  up.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  the  tendon  had  grown  into  the 
niew  skin  which  filled  up  the  vacane}^ 
and  was  drawn  up  by  the  tendon  above 
whenever  it  was  put  in  motion. 


*  Marchettis — Obs,  62.  There  is  a  good  drawing 
of  this  case. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  the  design  in 
cutting  away  the  lacerated  and  divided 
tendon,  care  should  be  taken  to  leave 
skin  enough  to  cover  the  end,  otherwise 
a  fresh  suppuration  with  ragged  sloughs 
will  take  place,  and  we  must  wait  with 
patience,  or  the  work  must  be  done  over 
again,  but  if  we  lay  down  the  skin,  an 
union  will  take  place. 

The  patient  however  does  not  always 
come  off  so  well  in  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions of  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  for 
sometimes  during  the  swelling  of  the 
•  part  the  nerves  residing  in  them  are  put 
on  the  stretch,  and  alarming  symptoms, 
as  most  surgeons  must  have  observed, 
come  on.  The  late  Mr.  Newton  of 
Burton  upon  Trent,  called  me  to  an 
athletic  young  man  addicted  to  drinking, 
who  had  previous  to  my  seeing  him,  met 
with  a  large  and  deep  lacerated  wound, 
over  the  knee,  as  well  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh.  Tumor  and  intlammatiou 
followed,  accompanied  by  severe  convul- 
sions and  delirium.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  he  lay  convulsed  and  insen- 
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sible  several  days,  but  by  dividing  the 
parts,  that  were  on  the  stretch,  applying 
mild  digestives  and  emollients,  with 
bleeding,  opiates,  the  neutral  purging 
salts,  and  saline  medicine ;  the  untoward 
symptoms  gave  way,  digestion  came  on 
and  he  got  well. 

From  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
in  such  accidents,  I  am  not  much 
alarmed  about  the  event,  when  patients 
suffer  these  distressing  symptoms  brought 
on  by  inflammation  and  tension.  Among 
many  other  instances  it  may  be  remem- 
Ijered,  that  Mr.  Sharp,*  in  his  surgery, 
describes  some  cases,  which  were  very 
alarming,  from  bringing  on  inflammation 
of  the  Tunica  vaginalis ;  but  which  gave 
way  after  digestion  came  on,  and  hence 
we  may  observe,  that  this  was  the  prac- 
tice the  Scot's  surgeons  pursued  and  suc- 
ceeded in,  after  making  incisions,  apply- 
ing poultices,  and  giving  opiates,  &c.  in 
such  cases. 

*  On  Hydrocele. 

I  Cullen's  Mat.  Med.  vol.  II. 


A  much  more  aggravating  symptom 
supervenes,  in  iilcei<9  following  wounds, 
unattended  with  inflammation^,  owing  to 
what  we  have  treated  of,  when  speaking 
of  spasmodic  irritability.  For  aft-er  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided, 
and  the  ulcer  digested  well,  a  tetanus 
seizes  the  patient,  owing  I  apprehend  to 
jfci  paTticu'Mr  temperature,  or  particular 
Stla'te  of  the  cerebral  sj^stem,  because  it 
<!>nly  attacks  particular  people.  I  hwve 
long  sittte  shewn,,  that  in  ulcers  attended 
with'  spasmodic  irritability,  the  exj^anded 
brain,  (which  makes  part  of  the  muscular 
fibre)  is  in  this'  instance  changed  to  a  var 
legated  purple  colour,  which  continues 
^6  long  as  the  tetaiaias  exists..*  Dr.  Rush 
6u'f>poscs  it  to' be  a  disease  of  warm  cli^ 
mates,  and  that  i</  is  owing  to  a  relaxa^ 
tion  being'  la^oH^'  coiriftion'  in  those  cli- 
liiates  than-  others.  I  cannot  conceive 
however  that  it  vs  owing  to  relaxation 
alone,  but  to  the  disease  in  the  brain  we 
have  spoken  of,  occasioned  by  various 
means,  one  of  which,  may  be  a  warm 


*  Medical  Surgerj%  vol.  I.  page  180. 
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climate,  but  it  does  not  happen  more  in 
relaxed  habits  than  in  othersi 

It  is  however  clear,  that  it  ig  unat- 
tended b}^  inflammation,  but  accompa^ 
nied  by  a  peculiar  excitement  of  the 
whole  cerebral  system,  and  in  which  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  is  out  of  place. 
Gelsus  speaks  of  it  being  cured  by  the 
accession  of  a  fever,  and  it  may  be  re- 
membered, that  this  complaint  was  cured 
by  animating  and  warming  the  nerves 
with  Balsam  of  Peru.*  Since  which 
time  it  h^g  been  observed  by  Dr.  Rushj 
and  other  physicians,  that  oil  of  tur-^ 
pentine,  oil  of  amber,  wine,  and  tonic 
remedies  had  been  equally  effectual.  I 
am  surprized  that  CuUen  did  not  know 
under  what  circum'stiances  in  ulcers  the 
native  balsams  were  applied,  for  he  says, 
"  The  singular  power  ascribed  to  it  by 
Van  Swieten  is  not  confirmed  by  our 
modern  surgeons,  who  trust  more  to  cut- 

*  A  lady  of  rank  had  a  spasmodic  aflection  in  the 
gums,  the  pain  of  which  after  various  trials  was  relieved, 
for  a  considerable  time,  by  this  balsam  being  applied  to 
the  part. 
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ting  the  nerve  than  to  emoUient  appli- 
cations, and  in  obviating  the  effects  of 
irritation,  by  the  internal  use  of  opium, 
to  any  balsam  poured  in  the  wound." 
From  this  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
they  who  applied  it  to  recent  ulcers,  did 
not  understand  its  right  use,*  nor  has 
the  Baron  explained  under  what  circum- 
stances it  is  proper.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory state  of  ulcers,  whether  recent  or 
chronic,  it  is  improper,  but  in  the  state 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  accompanied 
with  acute  sensibility  in  a  state  of  atony, 
jt  will  produce  effects  which  the  knife, 
emollients,  and  opium,  are  sometimes 
incapable  of,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  already  before  the  public. 

*  See  a  case  in  point—"  Puerperal  Fevers,"  p.  28. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Contusions  and  Ulcers  following  them, 

CeLSUS  treated  local  contusions  ol' 
consequence,  by  cutting  the  skin  in 
several  places,  and  removing  the  gru- 
mous  blood  with  the  back  of  his  knife. 
He  afterwards  applied  vinegar  and  oil ; 
but  in  slighter  cases,  he  did  not  make 
incisions  but  applied  the  same  dressing, 
or  one  of  wood  ashes  and  vinegar,  which 
made  a  neutralized  mixture,  and  this 
was  undoubtedly  a  rational  practice. 

Experience  has  long  since  confirmed 
the  propriety  of  attenuating  grumous 
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blood,   and    promoting   its  absorption 
where  it  can  be  done.    The  poultice  of 
vinegar,  oatmeal,  and  oil,  is  deservedly 
in  use  to  this  day.    Saturated  fomenta- 
tions will  also  attenuate  grumous  blood, 
and  frequently  render  incisions  useless. 
The  utility  of  this  practice  is  manifest 
in  the  echymosis  of  new  born  children, 
whose  heads  are  bruised,  for  if  we  apply 
a  little  aqua  ammonia  and  soft  water,  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  afterwards  a  neutra- 
lized cerate,  the  extravasated  blood  will 
be  soon  attenuated  and  absorbed.  Where 
these  tumours  have  beejn  indiscriminately 
opeaed,  the  congulated  blood  has  be- 
come acrid,  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mations,  and  in   some  cases,    I  have 
known  a  caries  follow.    A  late  writer, 
seeing  that  blood  vessels  shoot  into  co- 
agulated blood,  and  form  flesh,  imagines 
that  a  new  subtance  also  is  formed  in 
contpsions,  and  it  may  happen  so,  but 
when  extravasated  blood  is  not  absorbed, 
how  often  do  we  fmd  it  in  a  fluid  or 
coagulated  state,  till  discharged  by  tlie 
lancet,  so  that  tlie  recovery,  where  no 
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jOpening  is  made,  is  in  consequence  of 
_the  extravasated  fluid  being  attenuated 
ajad  absorbed. 

In  wounds  where  there  is  a  loss  of 
substance,  (if  not  of  much  extent),  though 
the  hps  can  not  be  drawn  together,  yet, 
a  mode  of  heaHng  by  the  first  intention, 
it  is  well  known  is  accomplished,  by 
applying  Tincture  of  Benzoin  to  the 
wound;  this,  by  forming  a  crust,  sup- 
presses the  discharge,  and  cures  the 
patient,  provided  the  part  is  not  inflamed 
at  the  time  ;  but  I  prefer  the  application 
of  mucilage  as  directed. 

If  the  wound  is  so  extensive,  as  not  to 
admit  of  union,  we  must  attempt  the 
cure,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  well  as  by 
bleeding,  purging,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  should  the  symptoms  demand 
them.  But  though  emollients  may  be 
sometimes  necessary,  yet,  long  conti- 
nued, are  injurious.  When  new  flesh 
begins  to  rise,  the  treatment,  as  recom- 
mended in  other  accidents,  takes  place. 
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Myrrh  dissolved  in  water,  or  myrrh 
formed  into  a  Hniment,  will  be  service- 
able, by  correcting  fetid  matter ;  and 
cold  water,  or  lint  and  bandage,  are  all 
that  is  now  wanted. 
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CFIAP.  VII. 

On  Ulcers  accompani/ing  fractured  Bones. 

These  have  been  called  Compound 
Fractures,  and  undoubtedly  they  are  so, 
bttt  they  soon  lose  that  appellation,  be- 
cdmirtg  in  a  little  time  ulcers,  for  the  rea- 
sons we  have  assigned. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  modern  im- 
ptovements  in  compound  fractures,  I 
can  not  but  call  to  mind  the  frequent 
recourse  that  was  formerly  had  to  ampu- 
tation ;  especially,  when  we  see  with 
what  ease  they  maj^  so  frequently  be 
cured,  by  the  first  or  second  intention, 
saving  much  discharge  of  matter,  as  well 
as  preventing  great  inflammation. 

o 
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Many  years  ago,  I  remember  a 
woman,  at  Barrot  Pool  in  this  neiuh- 
bourbood,  who  had  the  radius  fractured 
a  considerable  way  above  the  wrist,  and 
the  bone  protruded,  but  it  was  reduced, 
and  by  treating  it  as  a  simple  wound, 
she  soon  got  well.  Many  such  cases  I 
have  seen. 

Mr.  Ft)lt  tells  us,  that  the  compound 
Iracture  w  hich  happened  to  himself,  w-as 
such  as  admitted  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  the  maniac's  case,  which  the 
lecturers  relate  as  healing  under  a  cake 
of  blood  and  feathers,  was  said  to  be — 
**  a  memorable  lesson  for  surgeons,  a 
striking  instance  of  the  weakness  of 
human  reason,  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  art,  and  of  the  power  of  nature." 
And  yet,  these  observations  were  not 
sufficiently  attended  to,  for  the  practice 
of  over-relaxing  the  vessels,  by  continu- 
ing poultices,  and  bringing  on  suppura- 
tion, was  persisted  in,  till  Mr.  Mudge 
published  the  case  under  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Row,  where  the  wound  healed,  by 
the  application  of  Traumatic  balsam. 
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I  have  had  a  case,  where  the  wheel 
of  a  loaded  waggon  had  gone  over  a 
man's  leg,  and  fractured  both  the  bones, 
so  that  they  protruded  a  considerable 
way  through  the  skin.  After  reducing 
them,  approximating  the  lips  of  the 
wound  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  applying  the  neutral  cerate, 
till  the  swelling  subsided,  the  cure  was 
accomplished  hy  the  second  intention 
without  much  difficulty. 

Before  Mr.  Sharpe  wrote  his  book  on 
the  operations  in  surgery,  amputation 
was  seldom  had  recourse  to,  nor  did  the 
surgeons  in  the  country  often  fail  in 
curing  their  patients.  They  first  re- 
moved extraneous  bodies,  that  could  be 
easily  got  at,  sawed  off  sharp  pieces  of 
bone  that  might  irritate,  and  brought 
the  wound  as  near  a  state  of  simplicity 
as  they  could.  This  practice  I  have 
seen  confirmed  in  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  tibia  was  forced  out,  and  the 
fibula  crushed,  but  after  reducing  the 
tibia,  taking  away  loose  pi«eces  of  bone 
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and  laying  the  leg  level,  no  unfavorable 
symptoms  supervened. 

We  have  before  mentioned  an  instance 
of  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  ancle, 
that  succeeded  equally  well,  but  it  is  to 
no  purpose  what  steps  we  take,  unless 
the  limb  remains  in  a  level  position.* 
For  instance,  if  the  bed  on  which  the 
patient  lies,  sinks,  the  limb  will  be 
higher  than  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  it 
will  not  be  remedied,  except  by  lifting 
the  patient,  with  the  bed,  on  another 
bed,  or  on  the  floor,  while  the  cords  are 
repaired,  or  a  door,  or  boxes  placed  so 
as  to  reach  the  cording;  for  it  is  a  secure 
position  on  which  we  are  to  depend,,  and 
a^it|i-e  omission  of  this,  gives  mucli,  trou- 
ble, it  should  be  done  at  first. 

*  Accidentally  calling  on  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Sharpe 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  sent  for  to  a  compound  dislocation  of  both  the  ancles : 
— I  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do  ? — He  said — "  We 
shall  attempt  to  save  the  limbs,  but  before  your  father's 
Observations  on  compound  fractures  were  written>  we 
should  have  amputated/' — 
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It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
cases,  where  the  want  of  success  has 
followed  the  practice  of  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  low  diet,  and  we  will  relate  a 
fact  where  topical  applications,  very  ma- 
terially assisted  in  the  patient's  recovery. 
We  are  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as 
too  little  stress  has  been  laid,  on  external 
treatment,  except  that  of  immediately 
uniting  wounds  by  the  first  intention. 

I  was  desired  by  a  surgeon,  at  some 
distance,  to  assist  in  taking  off"  a  leg,  the 
consequence  of  fracture.  Both  bones 
were  broken  in  the  middle,  and  the 
muscles  considerabl}'^  torn.  There  was 
a  wound  on  the  skin,  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  tibia  protruded. 

By  comparing  this  with  similar  ac- 
cidents, 1  was  led  to  an  attempt  of 
saving  the  limb,  which  the  surgeon  as- 
sented to.  We  were  obliged  to  saw  a 
piece  of  the  bone  off^  before  we  could 
lay  it  level,  and  the  leg  being  tense, 
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poulticing,  which  had  been  apphed,  was 
continued. 

When  I  visited  him  again,  he  had 
more  fever  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  his  leg  had  been  so  painliil 
in  the  night  as  to  deprive  him  of  sleep ; 
but  on  viewing  the  limb,  the  reason  was 
evident ;  for  the  poultice,  on  a  suspicion 
of  its  relaxing,  had  been  discontinued, 
and  the  surgeon  had  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  by  applying  nothing  but  pled- 
gets and  discutients,  sprinkled  on  the 
bandage,    neither  of  which   had  any 
power   in   taking  off  tension.  Upon 
making  use  of  the  nutritum,*  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  part  was  lessened ;  by  un- 
loading the  vessels,   the  discharge  re- 
moved these  disagreeable  symptoms,  and 
the  padent  recovered.     Now  had  the 
plan  the  surgeon  had  adopted  been  per- 
sisted in,  large  abscesses,  diarrhita,  col- 
liquative sweats,  which  so  often  accom- 
pany, when  there  is  a  profusion  of  mat- 

*  See  Lewis's  Dispensatory — "  Unguentum  iripliar- 
micum.''* 
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ter,  might  have  followed.  More  prob- 
ably so,  if  instead  of  attending  to  the 
cause  of  these  untoward  sym])toms,  re- 
<!Ourse  had  been  had  to  frequent  bleed- 
ing, and  extreme  low  diet,  with  a  view 
to  ward  off  a  fever,  which  this  treatment 
alone,  had  brought  on. 

The  practice  of  large  and  frequent 
bleeding,  was,  I  think,  the  offspring  of 
speculative  theory,  because  1  have  al- 
most always  seen,  a  happy  issue  in  such 
cases,  without  its  use.  Thev  Vvho  were 
draining  the  habit,  b}^  bleeding,  purging, 
and  keeping  their  patients  on  a  meagre 
diet,  were  lamenting  the  fattdity  of  these 
accidents,  which,  as  in  the  case  stated 
above,  their  mode  of  treatment  had  oc- 
casioned. 1  have  equally  observed,  that 
whenever  the  patient  had  lost  much 
blood  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or 
whenever  there  was  a  free  use  of  the 
lancet,  colliquative  sweats,  and  diarrhtea 
followed.  But,  I  have  seldom  found 
the  pain,  tumor,  inflammation,  or  fever, 
so  high,  as  to  require  repeated  bleeding, 
provided  proper  care  has  been  taken  of 
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the  limb;  not  only  by  placing  it  in  iv 
proper  position,  but  by  assisting  nature 
in  the  steps  she  takes,  to  render  the 
vessels  pervious  and  prevent  tumor  &c. 
This  is  most  effectually  done,  by  keeping 
up  an  uninterrupted  perspiration  in  the 
part,  in  the  manner  recommended. 

Even  when  improper  applications  have 
been  used,  and  the  limb  has  been  for 
some  hours  neglected,  so  that  blisters 
have  arisen ;  yet,  bleeding  is  not  then 
necessary,  to  that  extent,  theory  may 
lead  us  to  suspect;  for  the  discharge  from 
these  blisters,  when  properly  promoted, 
assists  in  taking  off  tension,  by  unload- 
ing the  lymphatics.  If  general  inflam- 
mation requires  it,  moderate  bleeding, 
antiphlogistics,  sudorifics,  with  gentle 
laxatives  must  be  had  recourse  to.  But, 
when  the  syniptogi^  arise  from  topical 
inflammation,  they  are  not  so  formidable 
as  some  may  imagine. 

Repeated  bleeding,  in  these  cases,  is 
only  intended  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
inflammation,  by  lessening  the  impulse 
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of  the  tblood,  when  too  violent,  against 
the  obstructed  vessels.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  arteries 
adapt  themselves  to  the  quantity  of 
blood,  remaining  in  them,  and  there  is 
nearly  the  same  impulse,  after  bleeding, 
ias  before.  If  bleeding  then,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  expected  to  do  service,  it 
should  be  local.  The  discharge,  never- 
theless, from  the  ulcer,  will,  if  we  have 
a  little  patience,  remove  every  disagree- 
able symptom  ;  for,  when  the  vessels  are 
set  free,  it  makes  a  very  material  diffe- 
rence in  the  process  of  cure,  to  that, 
where  no  evacuation  is  made,  from  the 
part  itself 

Antiphlogistic  medicines,  a  spare  cool- 
ing diet,  and  an  open  belly,  as  recom- 
mended, are  no  doubt  proper,  while 
the  Hmb  is  in  an  inflamed  state;  and 
we  have  also  observed,  that  when  this 
practice  is  too  closely  followed,  the  loss 
both  of  limbs  and  lives,  has  been  the 
consequence.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  di- 
gestion  appears,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
quiet,  the  bark  should  be  given,  and  a 
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more  generous  diet  gradually  allowed, 
lor  though  high  living,  at  first,  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  yet,  entirely  alter- 
ing the  patient's  usual  mode,  leads  to 
destruction,  especially,  if  it  has  been  of 
that  kind,  that  a  sudden  alteration  might 
sink  the  patient,  though  these  are  the 
habits  that  are  to  be  abridged,  by  proper 
steps.  But,  we  should  remember  the 
just  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  that  a 
slender  diet  in  lingering  diseases,  is  dan- 
gerous. With  respect  to  the  external 
treatment,  after  digestion  is  come  on, 
and  the  ulcer  clean,  either  cold  water, 
or  lint,  placed  as  we  have  directed,  with 
bolsters  and  bandage,  will  effect  a  cure, 
but  the  latter  we  prefer,  because  bandage 
can  be  applied,  with  true  intention  to 
answer  the  purpose  better,  by  strength- 
ening the  parts  about. 

Perfect  quietude  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  cure  of  compound  fractures, 
though  surgeons  have  been  induced  to 
remove  the  dressings,  to  keep  the  parts 
clean.  But,  I  know  of  no  impediment 
like  that  of  changing  the  position  of  the 
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limb,  and,  if  oil  recommended 
by  Mr.  Gooch,  together  with  sponge 
above  and  below  the  wound,  be  applied, 
to  soak  up  matter ;  the  bandage  may  be 
kept  in  a  state,  to  allow  of  the  patient's 
lying  quiet,  five  or  six  weeks,  or  some- 
times longer. 

To  keep  the  limb  steady,  different 
kinds  of  splints  are  used,  but  I  have 
frequently  omitted  splints  of  any  kind, 
at  first,  and  have  managed  with  a  well 
supported  pillow. 

To  the  Umb,  after  the  discutient 
fomentations  are  used,  a  neutral  cerate 
is  applied,  in  two  distinct  plaisters,  each 
covering  one  half  of  the  limb,  so  that 
either  of  them  may  be  removed,  as  is 
found  requisite,  without  disturbing  its 
position.  This  could  not  be  the  case, 
were  only  one  circular  plaister  used. 
The  tails  of  the  bandage  also,  ought  to 
lace  with  flat  laces  to  the  supporter, 
that  they  may  be  renewed  without  stir- 
ring the  limb ;  *  but  its  lying  flexed,  or 

*  These  bandages  ought  to  be  ready  made. 
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-straight,  must  depend  on  the  situation 
of  the  fracture,  or  wound,  as  Sir  Wm. 
Earle  has  observed.  There  is,  however, 
no  laying  down  positive  rules ;  every 
man's  own  judgment  must  direct  him 
in  these  accidents. 

Preserving  the  strength  of  the  limb, 
in  compound  fractures,  is  a  very  mate- 
rial point,  and  among  the  remedies,  after 
•digestion  is  complete,  bandage  contri- 
butes greatly  to  this  end,  because,  as  we 
have  stated,  an  exact  degree  of  pressure, 
promotes  the  union  of  divided  parts,  by 
preventing  the  lymphatics  becoming  dis- 
tended and  a  ilux  from  falling  on  the 
part;  the  distraction  of  nerves  is  avoided, 
and  a  speedier  digestion  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

But  these  advantages  from  bandage, 
can  not  be  expected  where  inflammation 
has  already  taken  place,  because  the 
vessels  have  not  been  pervious,  and  con- 
sequently, pressure  must  be  injurious 
by  confirming  the  obstruction,  and  in- 
creasing the  pain,  which  is  most  acute 
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during  a  state  of  tension.    When  the 
tumor  subsides,   there   is  more  scope 
for  the  roller,  which  is  so  requisite  to 
:  strengthen  the  hmb,  for  notwithstanding 
;  sinuses  and  abscesses  may  be  opened 
their  whole  length,  it  is  to  no  purpose, 
for  matter  will  lodge,  if  bandage  has 
been  omitted,  or  if  not  skilfulli/  applied. 
Eve?L  at,  tJie  e?i4  of,  ten,  av^xoelve,  weeh^.  whfen 
;  this  has  not  been  observed,  sinuses  have 
formed,;  penetrating  deep  among  tlie 
1  muscles,  and  running  in  different;  direc- 
itions  oyer  the  limb.    T]ie  fleshy  fibres 
i  besides,  have  more  the  apj^earanoe  of 
jejly  than,  flesh,  and  .  the  patient,  often 
:sii;iks  under  a  fever,  or,  deluge  of  matter,, 
ifrom  wantjof  management.    But,  when 
the. roller  has  day  by  day,  been  properly^ 
.adapted, ,  fewer  sintuses  have  formed,  and 
'the  discharge  is  seldom  so  great  as  to 
t  exhaust  the  patient,  and  in  a 'bad  case*- 
iaccom|:ianied  by  a.habit„  not  very  favor- 
:able,  a  complete  cure  is  hardly  to,  be. 
♦expected,  without  its  use.    Sometimes  a 
idiarrhaea  accompanies  these  accidents, 
lin  which,  absorbent  powders,  and  small 
(drops  of  laudanum  will  be  proper. 


We  have  said,  that  when  the  discharge 
of  matter  is  too  great,  sponge  laid  on  lint 
is  essential ;  but  lint  alone,  (if  the  ulcer  is 
clean),  with  bandage,  is  sufficient;  for  I 
believe  there  never  was  a  compound  frac- 
ture which  would  not  bear  pressure,  if  pro- 
perhj  timed,  and  properly  managed;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally 
injurious.  It  can  therefore  only  be  made 
with  advantage,  by  those  who  are  be- 
come handy  in  its  application,  and  who, 
from  the  state  of  the  affected  part,  are 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  effects  it 
will  produce.  It  is  then  a  very  happy 
circumstance,  where  these  symptoms  are 
prevented,  by  an  immediate  union  of 
the  parts ;  but  when  that  is  not  practi- 
cable, they  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
We  have  been  thus  strenuous  in  our  ob- 
servations, for  the  advantage  of  those, 
whose  inexperience  requires  every  infor- 
mation that  practice  can  furnish  them 
With/  -  ' 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Oil  Ulcers  following  Gun-shot  Wounds* 


The  practice  we  have  been  recom- 
mending, will  often,  not  apply  to  wounds 
of  this  description  in  their  early  stage ; 
for  the  parts,  being  entirely  destroyed,  the 
attempt  to  absorb  this  putrid  gore  into 
the  habit,  hazards  the  life  of  the  patient. 
The  army  surgeons,  therefore,  very 
wisely,  make  incisions  to  prevent  this 
circumstance  happening.    But  in  sabre 

*  The  case  alluded  to  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  chapters  on  Chronic  Ulcers  of  the  thumb,  finger, 
&c.  arc  from  my  own  practice.  But  as  it  would  not  have 
been  right  to  have  separated  them  from  those  chapters  in 
which  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Ulcers  is  considered, 
I  have  jndged  it  most  proper,  to  introduce  them  as 
illustrations  of  my  father's  practice. 
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wounds,  where  an  ulcer  follows,  this 
practice  is  applicable.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  gun-shot  wounds  in  their  early 
stage,  we  refer  to  Messrs.  Hunter,  Ranbj^ 
and  John  Bell.  But,  the  treatment  of 
ukers,  following  these  accidents,  accom- 
panied with  carious  bones  during  a  state 
of  exfoliation,  where  it  may  not  have 
been  prudent,  or  practicable,  to  extract 
them,  I  do  not  believe  has  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to. 

Whoever  will  refer  to  the  chapter  on 
"  Abscesses  of  the  Joints,"  Medical  Sur- 
gery ^vol.  II.  will  see  this  subject  suffi- 
ciently treated  on,  in  describing  the 
effects  of  cold  water  during  the  exfolia- 
tion of  foul  bones.  The  power  ascribed 
to  it  there,  of  preventing  hectic,  and 
colliquative  sweats,  diarrhiea,  &c.  by 
keeping  the  parts  sweeter  maj?^  be  relied 
on.  I  had  a  patient,  lately,  whose  con- 
stitution forbade  amputation,  and  where 
there  were  no  hopes  of  recovery  from  the 
first ;  but,  who  was  kept  free  from  hectic 
and  the  other  symptoms  described,  for 
eight  or  ten  montlis,  by  this  method; 
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because  a  steam  arose  from  the  wet 
-  cloths  when  taken  off,  which  we  consider 
the  criterion  of  their  agreeing  with  the 
part;  and  many  condemned  hmbs  have 
I  known  rescued  by  this  simple  treat- 
ment only. 

Some,  have  been  a  year  or  two  before 
.they  recovered,  .  but  their  constitutions 
>have  not  been  impaired  by  the  absorp- 
i  tion  of  carious  matter,  nor  weakened  by 
great  discharge.     Some  practitio/iers 
I  prefer  salt  and  water,  but  however  I 
i  may  agree  in  the  use  of  it  in  scouring 
glandular  obstructions,   with  a  .  whole 
skin,  1  do  not  think  it  eligible  in  an 
open  sore.    We  are  aware  that  salt  and 
water  when  applied  to  sores,  brings  on 
irritation;  and,  that  when  this  practice 
takes  place  in  caries  of  the  larger  ex- 
tremities, a  purging  will  sometimes  inter- 
vene, that  is  not  easily  got  over,  and 
which  does  not  follow  the  use  of  cold 
water,  but  it  is  prevented  by  it,  recom- 
mending itself  at  the  same  time  by  its 
simplicity. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  Chronic  Ulcers. 

We  have  treated  of  recent  ulcers, 
where  the  obstructed,  or  extravasated 
fluids,  being  slight,  are  soon  attenuated 
and  discharged,  in  a  pale  lymph,  or 
red  colored  serum  into  the  sore  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  vessels  being  then 
rendered  pervious,  digestion  is  soon  com- 
plete, and  new  granulations  appear. 

In  the  inveterate  chronic  ulcer,  this 
lymph,*  by  length  of  time,  becomes  more 
inspissated,  and  its  color  is  changed  to 
yellow,  requiring  a  much  longer  time  to 
effect  a  cure.  But,  as  the  ulcer  even 
now,  must  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
recent  one,  the  treatment  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out.    The  causes,  nature, 

*  I  have  seen  this  l3'i'nph  drop  from  the  plaislcr,  in 
old  ulcers,  quite  pellucid. 
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!^nd  distinction  of  these,  are  most  essei> 
tial  to  be  known. 

Much  is  said  throughout,  of  bandage, 
though  its  use  has  been  so  long,  and  so 
frequently  insisted  on,  by  other  writers. 
But  it  is  the  application  of  bandage  con- 
formably to  this  practice,  that  we  mean. 
When  it  is  .s^id  tha,t  moderate  'pressure  in 
the  early  stage  of  inflammation,  prevents 
;  swelling  &c.  it  must  be  understood  that 
)y£  are  speaking  of  its  elTects  with  the 
neutral  application,  in  this  instance  ;  for, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  bandage,  (we 
iare  of  opinion),  the  neutralized  solution 
lis  separated  from  the  plaister,  and  the 
iprocess  of  attenuation  is  sooner  begun.* 

*  I  cannot  resist  adding  the  suggestion  of  my  nephew 
Mr.  Thomas  Kirkland  Glazebrook  F.  L.  S.  on  this  sub- 
ject.— "  Does  -the  effect  of  the  neutralized  solution  in 
giving  "  a  fluidity  to  the  juices/'  (p.  19.)  arise  from  the 
; known  greater  affinity  between  acetic  acid  and  alkali, 
than  between  acetic  acid  and  lime?  If  the  gelatinous 
lymph  be  really  *<  alkaline/'  this  may  be  the  case,  as 
uncombined  soda  is  known  to  exist  in  serum : — and 
thus,  the  acetic  acid  leaving  the  carbonate  of  lime  with 
which  it  is  unitedi  combines  with  the  alkali  of  the  sore  j 
by  this  means  rendering  the  latter  more  fluid,  and  of 
course,  capable  of  being  more  easily  drawn  through  the 
pores  to  the  surface," 

IT  O 
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I  do  not  know  what  has  contributed 
more  to  embarras  and  retard  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  than  a  beUef  that  their  being- 
sordid  was  owing  to  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
and  an  ill  state  of  the  juices ;  when  the 
only  difference  was,  perhaps,  the  same 
ulcer  being  in  a  clear  and  foul  state. 
Hence  arose  a  notion,  that  at  this  outlet 
an  offending  acrimonj^  was  discharged 
from  the  blood,  and  that  the  suppresion 
of  it,  would  be  injurious  to  the  habit, 
unless  it  was  first  corrected  by  internal 
medicines.  Some  respectable  writers  to 
this  day,  believe  the  healing  of  ulcers  of 
long  standing  to  be  dangerous,  but  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  they  con 
taminate  the  habit  and  bring  on  other 
disorders ;  and  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  foul  ulcers  are  sometimes  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  habit  of  body, 
5^et  they  are  mtich  more  frequently  local, 
and  are  neither  assisted  by,  nor  require 
the  use  of"  internal  medicines.  Expecting 
relief  from  them,  therefore,  will  often  do 
injury  to  the  constitution. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Chronic  Ulcers  following  Wounds, 

OOMETIMES,  after  digestion  is  com- 
plete, a  fresh  obstruction  in  the  vessels 
which  open  into  the  ulcer  is  produced, 
ichor  instead  of  good  matter  is  again 
discharged,  and  the  ulcer  becomes  sor- 
did.   Now  if  applications  are  not  suited 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  part,  a  flux  will 
fall  upon  it,  the  vessels  will  also  become 
loaded,  and  should  the  surgeon  conceive 
that  this  sordid  state  of  the  ulcer  is 
owing  to  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  dis- 
regarding external  treatment  rely  upon 
internal  remedies,  a  chronic  ulcer  en- 
sues. 


The  same  degeneracy  may  follow  a 
contrary  treatment,   for   if  very  mil(4 

H  3 
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emollients  and  catapl{isms  have  been 
continued,  so  as  to  over-relax  the  vessels 
and  fibres,  they  become  incapable  of 
acting  upon,  and  propelling  their  con- 
tents, whence  the  fluids  stagnate,  be- 
coming virulent  afterwards,  and  produce 
the  same  effects  as  when  irritation  is  the 
cause  of  obstruction.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  if  bandage  is  omitted,  and 
the  fibres  not  restored  to  their  natural 
tone.  When  the  ulcer  is  iri  a  depend- 
ing part  of  the  body,  it  may  likewise 
degenerate  into  a  bad  state,  by  the  sur- 
charge and  obstruction  it  meets  with 
from  the  gravitation  of  the  fluids,  unless 
averted  by  rest,  and  a  proper  position  of 
the  limb.  Burns  also,  and  scalds,  will 
from  the  same  causes,  and  in  like  man- 
ner, degenerate  into  a  bad  state. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

On  Chronic  Ulcers  succeeding  Abscesses. 

Of  these,  the  ulcers  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  well  conditioned  abscesses, 
where  the  metastasis  of  matter,  has  been 
complete,  first  present  themselves  to  our 
notice.  These  do  not  differ  from  a 
recent  and  well  digested  ulcer,  that  im- 
mediately follows  a  wound,  the  solution 
of  continuity  being  only  made  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner ;  yet  they  frequently  de- 
generate, and  become  chronic,  from  ob- 
struction and  erosion. 


h4 
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CHAP.  XII. 

On  Chronic  Ulcers  not  preceded  by  an  Abscess. 


1  HES  E  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  legs, 
and„are  caused  by  whatever  weakens  the 
part.  The  vessels  being  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  office,  obstruction  follows, 
the  stagnating'  juices  also  become  ropy, 
and  in  time,  are  dissolved  into  a  thin  sharp 
ichor,  which,  by  corroding  the  vessels  it 
is  contained  in,  produces  a  solution  of 
continuity.  This  does  not  generally 
happen,  till  a  great  part  of  the  vessels 
of  the  leg  are  obstructed ;  and  thus  these 
ulcers,  from  their  very  first  appearance, 
require  the  same  treatment,  as  much  as 
an  ulcer  following  a  wound,  that  is  be- 
come chronic  from  length  of  time,  or 
from  neglect  does;  because  the  vessels 
have  long  been  in  an  impervious  state. 
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Now  the  vessels  of  the  legs  are  more 
liable  to  be  weakened  than  those  of  any- 
other  part  of  the  body,  the  juices  having 
a  tendency  to  fall  downwards,  and  the 
lymphatics  being  overcharged  the  fluids 
are  more  liable  to  stagnate,  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  ascend  in  the 
circulation,  for  the  very  weight  of  the 
body  may  tend  to  produce  this  weakness. 
The  legs  are  known  to  become  weak 
from  different  employments. 

Since  then  the  vessels  of  the  legs  are 
liable  to  become  obstructed,  and  thence 
to  be  accompanied  with  ulcers,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  this  part,  chronic  ulcers 
should  often  follow  contusions,  fractures, 
ill  cured  abscesses,  or  whatever  accident 
may  have  caused  this  weakness.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  wherever  the  ves- 
sels of  the  legs  have  been  thus  weakened, 
and  care  has  not  been  taken  to  restore 
them  to,  and  preserve  them  in,  their 
natural  pristine  state,  by  the  laced  stock- 
ing or  the  roller,  tumor,  obstruction, 
inflammation,  and  in  length  of  time  a 
solution  of  continuity,  follow.    These  ul- 
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cers  also,  may  have  their  rise  sometimes 
from  cold. 

But  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  fre- 
quent cause  of  chronic  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
than  pregnancy.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  legs  of  women  during  gestation,  are 
often  distended  and  much  swelled,  from 
the  blood  and  juices  being  retarded  in 
their  return  towards  the  heart ;  and  like- 
wise by  the  pressure  of  the  foetus  upon 
the  iliac  veins.  And  though  the  swell- 
ing subsides  after  dehvery,  yet  the  ves- 
sels very  frequently  do  not  again  resume 
their  former  state  of  strength  and  elas- 
ticity ;  and  where  succeeding  pregnan- 
cies happen,  they  are  from  time  to  time 
so  much  weakened,  that  an  obstruction 
of  lymph  succeeds,  and  in  some  years, 
an  ulcer,  if  not  attended  to  by  the  timely 
application  of  bandage,  is  ^frequently, 
though  erroneously,  attributed  to  that 
change  of  lite  which  takes  place  after 
child-bearing,  and  a  number  of  useless 
medicines  are  frequently  given,  to  re- 
move a  complaint  that  never  existed. 
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There  are  however,  chronic  ulcers  of 
the  legs,  which  take  their  rise  from  a 
very  different  cause,  the  obstruction  be- 
ing occasioned  by  rigidity,  instead  of 
relaxation.  This  seems  to  be  a  disease 
of  the  skin,  which  becomes  hard  and 
contracted,  and  the  leg  instead  of  being 
swelled,  is  reduced  to  a  less  size ;  but 
even  in  this  case,  a  thin  ichor  corrodes 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.* 

The  nature  and  cause  of  chronic  ulcers 
being  explained,  we  are  next  to  point 
out  the  difference  betwixt  chronic  ulcers 
arising  from  bad  habit  of  body,  and 
those  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  which 
inquiry  we  shall  adopt  the  plan  already 
pursued. 

If  in  recent  ulcers  which  follow  a 
wound,  or  abscess,  or  the  like,  good 
matter  is  discharged,  and  healthful  gra- 
nulations rise  up,  it  is  plain  the  habit  of 
body  is  not  bad,  as  these  circumstances 

*  These  ulcers  arc  often  unattended  with  inllamma- 
tion,  and  admit  of  cure,  from  the  first,  by  the  roller. 
This  is  one  cause  why  bandage  has  been  indiscriminately 
used. 
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cannot  happen  unless  the  juices  are  miW. 
If  the  same  ulcer  degenerates  into  a  sor- 
did state,  it  must  consequently  be  owing 
to  some  other  cause,  unless  the  habit  is 
become  bad,  by  absorption  of  matter. 

Now  in  order  to  know  exactly  from 
what  cause  a  recent  ulcer  at  first  be- 
comes sordid,  we  must  learn  whether  it 
became  so  without  much  inflammation, 
and  whether  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  became 
gradually  thicker,  or  the  adjacent  parts 
more  swelled  or  relaxed  than  they  ought 
to  be,  and  whether  it  has  beep  progres- 
sively getting  worse.  These  circum- 
stances having  taken  place  manifestly 
show,  that  the  cause  of  this  degeneracy 
is  not  from  a  bad  habit  of  body,  as  the 
juices  are  mild,  but  that  the  indigestion 
of  the  ulcer,  must  therefore  originate 
from  weakness  and  obstruction. 

But  if  a  flux  of  acrid  lymph  from  a 
bad  habit  of  body  is  suddenly  discharged 
into  the  sore,  the  lips  do  not  become 
gradually  thicker,  but  are  instantly  in- 
Ijamed,  and  every  part  of  the  ulcer  is 
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jagged,  by  the  ichor  destroying  the  ends 
of  the  vessels. 

Now  in  irritable  habits  a  sudden  in- 
flammation with  indigestion  may  follow 
from  improper  applications  to  the  part ; 
but  this  is  soon  known,  for  if  such  appli- 
cations are  used  as  take  off'  the  irrita- 
bihty,  the  disturbance  will  cease. 

The  same  may  follow,  if  the  hmb  has 
been  long  hung  down,  and  this  is  easily 
remedied,  by  placing  the  limb  in  an 
horizontal  position,  which  proves  the 
great  advantage  of  rest  in  all  ulcers. 

Now  with  regard  to  ulcers  which 
take  place  without  being  preceded  by  a 
wound,  the  locality  may  be  known  by 
the  leg  having  gradually  become  weak, 
and  the  patient  in  a  good  state  of  health 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  part  has  previ- 
ously suffered  by  any  accident,  as  frac- 
ture or  contusion,  &c.  the  cause  of  weak- 
ness is  evident. 

Sometimes  in  ulcers,  the  veins  are 
become  dilated,  or  varicose,  but  it  is 
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equally  evident  that  the  disease  has  been 
long  taking  place,  as  the  dilatation  of 
the  veins  is  slow  in  ite  progress.  Indeed 
the  length  of  time  the  part  has  been 
diseased  may  be  guessed  at,  by  the  de- 
gree of  dilatation  the  veins  have  under- 
gone. 

Ulcers  which  arise  from  the  cause  just 
mentioned,  are  mostly  situated  jn  parts 
where  the  action  of  the  muscles  do  not 
so  much  assist  the  circulation  of"  the 
fluids ;  for  when  in  the  legs,  they  first 
a^ppear  about  the  ancles,  upon  the  skin, 
or  on  the  side  of  the  leg  between  the 
ancle  and  calf,  in  these  cases,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laced  stocking  is  absolutely 
necessary. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

The  different  stages  of  a  recent  Ulcer» 


By  comparing  a  recent  ulcer  which 
immediately  follows  a  wound,  with  ano- 
ther which  had  become  chronic  from 
want  of  management,  the  only  difference 
I  can  discover,  is,  that  in  the  inflam- 
matory state  of  a  recent  ulcer,  the  ob- 
struction is  slight,  and  the  vessels  have 
not  receded  much  from  a  state  of  vigour, 
and  health.  In  its  advanced  stage,  the 
vessels  and  fibres,  as  in  other  chronic 
ulcers,  are  either  verj^  rigid,  or  greatly 
relaxed,  so  as  to  cause  obsruction  and 
inflammation  ;  but  this  will  all  give  wa\' 
to  the  same  treatment. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

On  Ulcers  with  callom  Lips. 


1  HESE  ulcers  whether  from  accident, 
or  from  a  bad  habit,  will  follow,  if  the 
obstruction  is  suffered  to  remain,  for  it 
becomes  every  day  more  extensive,  and 
every  day  more  stubborn.  The  lymph, 
by  heat  and  stasjnation,  is  converted  into 
a  corrosive  ichor,  that  destroys  the  ends 
of  the  vessels  on  which  it  is  discharged ; 
enlarges  also  the  ulcer,  and  the  lymph 
by  length  of  time,  has  become  so  thick- 
ened, as  to  produce  callous  lips.  Though 
excessive  pain  frequently  attends,  with 
sallow  complexion,  from  absorption  of 
matter,  as  w^ell  as  a  train  of  other  ills, 
reducing  the  patient,  and  making  his 
life  truly  miserable,  yet,  even  a  stranger 


to  laitn  .may  know  whether  the  disease 
was  local,  or  the  iconsequence  <£  a  bad 
habit,  by  learning,  iis  tbbe  manmer  we 
have  described,  whait  was  itAie!  M^iagress 
of  the  disease  previous^  <3)r  stiibsequent  to, 
the  appearance  of  the  ulcer/  Nor  do  i 
know  a  more  certain  proof  of  the  locality 
of  ulcers,  than  the  lips  being  callous,  for  it 
is  a  proof,  that  the  juices  were  free  from 
acrimony  at  the  commencement,  and 
long  after  their  obstruction. 

The  treatment  of  these  ulcers  exactly 
corresponds  with  others  of  long  duration ; 
but  to  dissolve  and  correct  the  sizy  fluid, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  a  recent 
ulcer,  much  longer  time  is  required. 
When  digestion  is  complete,  and  the 
new  flesh  rises  up,  nothing  more  is  want- 
ing than  cold  water,  or  lint  and  bandage, 
to  complete  the  cure. 

If  then,  the  description  we  have  given 
of  chronic  ulcers  be  true,  how  little  have 
those  considered  these  complaints,  who 
assert,  "  that  every  old  inveterate  ulcer 
arises  from  a  bad  habit  of  l.^ody,  that 
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they  are  a  drain  of  noxious,  superfluous, 
humours,  that  the  cure  of  them  will  be 
attended  with  danger,  and  ought  not  to 
b^  attempted ;  whence  they  unneces- 
*  sarily  entail  upon  the  patient,  misery 
and  disease." 
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CHAP.  XV. 


On  Ulcers  accompanied  with  round  edges 


ESE  ulcers,  which  are  out  of  the 
common  way,  are  mostly,  of  very  long 
standing,  they  will,  nevertheless,  some- 
times give  way  to  the  treatment  spoken 
of.  But  if  the  edges  cannot  be  softened 
by  the  neutral  application,  it  will  be 
best  to  follow  Celsus's  method  of  cutting 
the  edges,  or  rather,  pencilUng  them 
with  caustic,  and  sprinkling  the  ulcer 
with  the  Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxidmny  so  as 
to  give  it,  as  he  observes,  a  new  face, 
thus  enabling  the  parts  to  heal. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

On  Ulcers-  from  bad  habit  of  Body. 

The  ^yftiptoms  that  first  present  them- 
«e?V^s'iti  tiltes,  distiilguisbing  those  thai 
al*^  local,  from  those  which  arise  frotti  a 
Itix  of  ^'d'rid  lymph  thi'own  off  from  the 
^ood,  have  been  already  pointed  out : 
l^nt,  't6  i^scertain  whether  the  disease, 
from  ivfeence  an  ulcer  originates,  still 
continaes,  must  depend  upon  a  variety 
of  dirctimstances,  which  wiir'ftOw  b'fe 
itKjwircd  into. 

AVe  are  first  to  judge  from  the  aspect 
of  the  sore,  and  the  state  of  the  patient, 
Avhat  steps  are  to  be  taken;  whether 
there  is  not  some  specific  disease,  a.* 
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dropsy,  or  any  other  formidable  com- 
plaint, the  advanced  stage  of  which, 
forbids  the  attempt  to  cure,  allowing  us 
only  to  palliate.  If  the  ulcer  has  not 
assumed  a  decided  character,  the  getting 
the  sore  into  as  good  plight  as  we  can, 
must  at  all  events  be  right ;  for  it  is  not 
the  unhealthy,  sallow,  look  of  the  pa- 
tient, with  loss  of  appetite,  and  "  a  train 
of  other  ills,"  that  is  to  decide  its  being 
then  constitutional,  for  "  absorption  of 
matter"  from  a  large  sore,  will,  as  it  has 
heen  before  said,  produce  all  this.  Nor 
is  the  patient's  laboring  under  a  heredi- 
tary, or  other  disease,  (if  unconnected 
with  the  cause  of  the  ulcer),  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  cured. 

If  the  progress  of  cure  goes  on  id  a 
successful  termination,  we  msij  rest  satis- 
fied ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  state  of 
body  originally  producing  the  disease, 
the  patient  is  freed  from  it  now,  for  the 
ulcer  could  never  have  admitted  of  cure, 
whilst  the  disease  existed.  And  this 
rests  on  as  safe  grounds,  as  the  letting 
out  matter  deposited  at  the  termination 
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of  fever ;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
in  the  one,  the  confined  juices  are  set  at 
hberty  by  attenuants ;  in  the  other,  by 
a  lancet.  If  the  topical  treatment  meets 
with  resistance,  more  or  less,  the  causes 
must  be  sought  after; — what  those  may 
be,  cannot  be  decided  here. 

They  who  have  been  used  to  this 
practice,  frequently  know  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  only,  what  they 
are  to  expect.  There  is  a  little  oozing 
about  the  inside  of  the  ancles,  with  a 
scorbutic  eruption,  that  will  not  give 
way  to  external  treatment,  but  is  cured 
by  the  muriatic  acid  and  water : — There 
is  also,  what  is  called,  a  scorbutic  erup- 
tion extending  from  the  legs,  even  above 
the  hips,  that  is  cleared  by  the  neutral 
cerate ;  but  from  bandage  not  being 
practicable  here,  the  vessels  in  time  fill 
again,  and  the  patient  flies  to  internal 
remedies ;  whereas,  it  is  only  from  the 
vessels  having  not  been  restored  to  their 
pristine  state,  by  bandage,  that  this  has 
happened.  Just  so  it  is  about  the  ancles, 
where  the  skin  is  extreniely  tender ;  par- 
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ticularly,  if  the  laced  stocking  has  been 
omitted,  after  the  cure  of  ulcers.  In 
very  corpulent  people,  the  same  omis- 
sion will  produce  similar  effects. 

Some  will  say,  that  until  we  know 
what  diseases  are  liable  to  cause  ulcers, 
we  fall  short  of  perfection; — and  this  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  solve  the  difficulty. 
The  aspect  of  the  sore  must  determine 
the  treatment,  and  though,  as  we  have 
observed,  a  flux  of  lymph  may  be 
suddenly  thrown  off  from  the  blood," 
yet,  the  ulcer  is  as  curable  as  if  that  had 
never  happened. 

In  some  irritable  sores,  sedatives  are 
proper,  and  if  balsam  of  Peru  is  appli- 
cable, it  is  best  when  mixed  with  honey, 
to  the  consistence  of  a  digestive  balsam. 
Sometimes,  when  the  medullary  parts 
are  on  the  stretch,  the  pain  is  such  as  to 
require,  (if  in  cold  weather),  a  lamp 
placed  near  the  part,  and  perhaps,  the 
mildest  dressings  are  necessar5^*  In 

*  These  should  be  placed  lengthways,  not  trans* 
Tersely,  =  j  as  the  latter  position  dams  up  mattpr, 
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some  instances,  the  v^y  keeping  them 
dean  is  beneficiail ;.  as  Mr.  White  told 
me  he  practised  at  the  InfiiFmar}^,^  by 
ordering  the  patiemts  into,  thie  warm  hath. 
But  we  can  not  enumerate  the  variety 
of  circumstances  that  occur,  nor  is  it 
requisite;  as  com-mon  sense  will  direct 
what  is  to  be  done;  these  being  only 
fortuitous  circumstances,  compared  with 
the  great  end  of  cure.    In  puny  habits, 
whether  in  recent  or  chronic  ulcers,  the 
bark  and  other  tonics  are  eligible,  be- 
cause they  give  vigour  to  the  constitu- 
tion.   MediGine,  very  fortunately  for  the 
patient  is  seldom  necessary,  if  proper 
steps   are  taken.    We  do  not  profess, 
however,  to  offer  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  subject,  but,  we  at  the  same  time 
hope,  that  we  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
a  successful  practice  in  the  cure  of  ulcers. 


CHAP.  XVIT. 

Chronic  Ulcer  of  tike  Thumb, 

A  Gentleman's  servant  came,  very 
lately,  to  Ashby,  with  a  bad  thumb,  of 
several  months  standing;  occasioned  I 
believe  by  accident.  It  was  full  of 
ulcers,  and  the  bone  denuded.  It  was 
not  inflamed,  but  so  thickened  by  the 
help  oi  a  doctress,  as  to  measure,  (he 
told  me),  six  inches  in  circumference. 

Believing  the  bone  would  exfoliate, 
wet  dressings  were  applied.  In  a  week, 
however,  the  new  flesh  had  begun  to 
rise;  the  roller  was  used  with  better 
effect,  and  in  moderate  time,  the  thumb 
was  reduced  to  its  natural  size. 
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This  is  one  of  those  cases  which  prove 
the  similarity  to  chronic  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  by  the  lymph  having  become  in- 
spissated, and  the  obstruction  giving 
way,  as  in  those  ulcers,  to  bandage. 
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CHAP,  XVIII. 

Chronic  Tumor  of  the  Finger. 

In  the  late  Seagur  of  Athertone's  time, 
a  farmer  came  to  Ashby  with  a  bad 
finger,  rather  than  consent  to  its  being 
amputated. 

It  was  extremely  swelled,  but  not 
inflamed,  my  father  desired  me  to  roll 
it  moderately  tight,  and  in  about  a 
week,  when  he  came  again,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  finger  very  much  re- 
duced. In  a  few  weeks,  it  was  quite 
cured,  by  the  roller. 

This  case  then,  was  simply  that  of 
viscid  lymph  without  acrimony,  and  like 
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viscid  lymph  in  the  leg,  in  tliat  state, 
gave  way  to  bandage.  But  1  am  con- 
vinced, that  the  medical  surgery  of 
modern  date,  and  the  ancient  practice, 
in  the  application  of  the  roller,  are  dis- 
tinct things. 
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CONCLUSION. 


It  is  to  be  lamented  that  my  father's 
ardour  for  writing  ceased,  during  the 
two  latter  years  of  his  life,  or  we  should 
not  have  had  now  to  regret,  that  he  did 
not  live  either  to  complete  his  work,  or 
prepare  what  he  had  written  for  the 
press: — particularly,  as  the  unfinished 
manuscripts  afford  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  intention  to  enlarge  on  the  subjects 
we  have  selected,  as  well  as  the  em- 
bracing of  others,  intimately  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  Science. 
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But  though  this  was  the  case,  yet, 
his  fondness  for  reading  proportionably 
increased,  and  he  dedicated  most  of 
his  time,  at  this  period,  to  Celsus,  of 
whose  writings  he  had  formed  a  very 
high  opinion.  Besides,  he  knew  how 
to  select  those  passages  which  were  most 
worthy  of  observation,  and  he  found  so 
much  good  practice  dispersed  through- 
out this  author,  as  induced  him  to  con- 
sider Celsus  as  one  of  the  first  to  be 
imitated  in  Medical  Surgery. 

We  have  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
satisfactorily  explained  the  practice  of 
the  ancients,  pointing  out,  at  the  same 
time, '  their  want  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  real  principles,  by  which  a 
cure  is  effected. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  that, 
even  "  Homer  healed  all  his  heroes  br 
the -first  intention,"  thus  most  clearlv 
proving  that  this  practice  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
many  passages  to  elucidate  this,  were  it 
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necessary.  One  may  suffice,  as  it  is  no 
'Where  better  expressed  than  in  the  close 
of  the  fifth  book,  where  it  is '^id  of 
vPseon,  that  '  -nS  ^yj  ..M 

"  With  gentle  hand  the  balm  he  poured  around, 
"  And  heaid  th'  immortal  flesh  aiid  dos'd  the 
wound.  ^^^^"^ 
"  As  when  the  figs  prest  juice ,  infui'd  in  cream, 

To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream^ 
"  Sudden  the  fluids  fix,  the  parts  combined; 
**  Such  (Old  so  soon  th'  tstherial  texture  join' d.'* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony 
of  the  inspired  writers.  It  appears  from 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  the  mode 
of  treatment  recommended  was  followed 
in  his  time ;  for,  in  the  first  chapter, 
where  he  is  speaking  of  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  deploring  their  de- 
generacy, he  laments  that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  counteract  this ;  bor- 
rowing, allegorical ly,  the  language  of 
surgery ;  (no  doubt  from  the  practice  of 
the  day) ;  and  which  passage,  we  do  not 
hesitate  saying,  contains  in  itself  a  com- 
plete illustration  of  that  mode  of  cure 
for  which  we  so  strenuously  plead. 
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This  then  must  be  our  apology  for  its 
introduction,  confident, '  that  we  can  not 
^^um  up  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said, 
better,  than  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet : 

*'  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the 
head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds, 
mid  bruises,  and  puirifying  sores: — They 
HAVE  NOT  BEEN  CLOSED^, — NEITHEfl  BOUN© 
UP,— :Ni;iTHER  MOtLIFIED  WITH  OINT- 
MENT.'* ,  ... 

IsAUK^,  Chap.  i.  Ver.  6tii. 
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ADDENDUM.* 

On  the  restoration  of  lost  parts. 

This  branch  of  Surgery,  notwithstand- 
ing the  encouragement  held  out  by  the 
practice  of  healing  by  the  first  intention, 
has  not  been  received  as  it  ought ;  for 
though,  as  it  will  appear,  facts  are  not 
wanted,  to  substantiate  its  practicability, 
yet,  like  other  improvements  in  science, 
much  of  the  prejudice  remaining  from 
early  impressions  must  be  removed,  be- 
fore even  a  relation  of  facts,  will  tend 
I  to  the  establishment  of  a  principle. 

*  To  some,  an  apology  may  seem  necessary  for  my 
aadding  this,  as  it  embraces  a  distinct  branch  of  Surgery 
ffrom  that  which  my  father  had  treated  on.  But,  when 
ithe  importance  of  this  subject  is  considered,  I  trust  that  I 
:  shall  be  acquitted  of  having  introduced  it  unnecessarily. 
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The  too  frequent  recurrence  of  dread- 
ful accidents  from  machinery,  particu- 
larly in  manufacturing  towns,  added  to 
those  which  are  now  daily  occurring  in 
the  army  and  navy,  demand  our  serious 
attention  to  this  subject,  wdiilst  they 
afford  constant  opportunities  for  such  a 
practice.  Should  we  therefore  succeed 
in  our  endeavours  to  convince  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  reduce  facts  to 
practice,  we  shall  contribute  towards 
rendering  a  most  important  service  to 
the  community. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks, 
from  a  case  which  occurred  under  my 
own  inspection,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing what  John  Bell  has  said,  is  in 
proof  of  what  we  have  advanced.  But 
we  will  first  quote  the  passage  alluded 
to  in  this  author,  contrasting  it  with 
what  has  been  admirably  written  by 
Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of 
Sterne,"  and  then  relate  those  circum- 
stances that  I  have  been  witness  to. 

"  Many  pretended  to  restore  to  the 
aged,    health    and  strength,    by  with- 
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drawing  from  their  system  the  effete 
blood,  and  filling  them  up  with  healthy 
and  youthful  blood.  In  like  manner 
did  Taliacotius  wTite  his  long  and  not 
inelegant  book,  about  the  restoration  of 
parts  of  the  body  which  had  been  lost. 
And  Garengeot  had  the  boldness  to  tell 
a  story,  about  *•  a  young  fellow,  a  sol- 
dier, who,  reeling  out  of  a  tavern  drunk 
with  some  of  his  companions,  got  into 
a  quarrel,  in  which  one  of  them  bit  his 
nose  off,  threw  it  into  the  gutter,  and 
trod  it  under  foot :  He  gathered  his  nose 
up,  flung  it  into  Mr.  Gall  in 's  an  apothe* 
cary's  shop,  ran  after  the  fellow  who 
had  done  it,  and  when  he  returned, 
Mr.  Gallin  washed  the  nose  at  the  well, 
stuck  it  with  plaisters  in  its  place,  in  two 
days  after,  it  w^as  firmly  united,  and 
Mr.  Garengeot  four  days  after,  dressed 
the  nose  with  his  own  hands." — Vid. 
vol.  III.  p.  55.  And  if  we  may  believe 
one  writer  of  good  abilities,  the  best 
modern  stories  of  adhesion,  (as  of  a 
tooth  adhering  to  a  cock's  comb) ;  are 
little  better  than  Taliacotian  tales,  or  this 
by  Garengeot  of  the  soldier's  nose." — 

K  2 
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See  "  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and 
cure  of  wounds,"  by  John  Bell,  p.  .5. 

But  Dr.  Ferriar  has  a  far  different 
view  of  this  subject,  treating  it,  with  that 
seriousness  and  propriety  it  so  deservedly 
merits.     After  relating   "  the  process 
employed"  by  Taliacotius,  he  adds^ — "  If 
we  attentively  consider  this  method  of 
retrieving  a  deplorable  misfortune,  which 
was  a  frequent  consequence'  of  the  gal- 
lantries of  that  time,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  artist  who  invented,  and  who 
singly  practised  it,  possessed  uncommon 
professional  merit.    But  when  we  reflect, 
that  the  display  of  facts,  precisely  simi- 
lar, respecting  the  power  of  union  in 
living  parts,  has  conferred  high  celebrity 
on  one  of  the  most  eminent  phj^siologists 
of  our  own  times,  our  respect  for  the 
author  of  the  sixteenth  century  advances 
to  admiration.*     I  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  genius  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hunter,  to  suppose  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  Taliacotius  for  his  observations 

*  Taliacotius  published  his  book  in  1597. 
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on  this  subject;  I  believe  they  were 
really  discoveries  to  him;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  anticipated  by 
the  Italian  author,  It  is  a  disagreeable 
proof  of  the  neglect  of  medical  literature, 
that  facts,  so  important  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  art,  were  so  long 
obscured  by  silly  and  unpardonable 
prejudice."  — "  Illustrations  of  Sterne," 
vol.  I.  p.  168,  169.  2nd  Edition. 

In  the  absence  of  our  neighbour, 
Mr.  Cantrell ;  my  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kirkland,  jun.  and  myself,  went  to 
Mr.  Choice  of  Normanton,  whose  ear 
was  so  nearly  torn  off,  by  a  thresh- 
ing machine,  as  to  hang  down  merely 
by  skin.  While  the  parts  were  cleaning, 
an  idea  occurred  to  me,  of  the  possibility 
of  its  uniting,  and  instead  of  snipping  it 
off,  I  desired  my  nephew  to  pare  off  the 
ragged  edges  and  lay  it  again  in  its 
place.  As  it  bled  when  the  edges  were 
made  even,  I  had  some  distant  hope  that 
it  might  succeed.  It  was  therefore  se- 
cured by  adhesive  plaister  and  bandage, 
and  left  for  some   days.     When  Mr. 
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Cantrell  thought  proper  to  remove  the 
dressings,  he  found  that  there  was  a 
disposition  in  some  part  of  it  to  unite ; 
and  though  the  discharge  continued 
many  weeks,  it  united  firmly,  and  is 
scarcely  observable,  the  external  part  of 
the  ear  not  having  been  injured. 

I  was  led  to  make  this  attempt,  from 
having  heard  my  father  frequently  re- 
mark, that  soon  after  he  left  school,  and 
was  waiting  for  an  opportunit}^  of  being 
placed  with  some  respectable  surgeon ; 
he  employed  himself  in  making  ex}3eri- 
ments,  which  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  profession  of  his  choice.  He 
opened  rabbits,  he  bled  different  ani- 
mals, and  among  other  experiments,  he 
sawed  off  a  cock's  spur  and  transplanted 
it  into  his  comb,  which  he  said  adhered. 

Now,  from  the  recollection  of  this,  it 
appeared  perfectlj^  clear  to  me,  that  if 
the  flesh  would  unite  with  the  spur, 
cartilage  might  probably  adhere  to  itself 
Again,  I  never  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  union  of  the  nose,    in  the  case 
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before  quoted,  because  it  could  only  be 
the  end  of  the  nose  that  could  be  sepa- 
rated by  those  means,  and  it  is  related 
in  so  circumstantial  a  manner,  that  had 
not  the  practice  of  healing  by  the  first 
intention  been  known,  it  would  have 
deserved  attention. 

As  for  the  transplanting  a  tooth  in  the 
comb,  held  out  as  such  an  absurdity,  I 
was  convinced  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult}^ attendant  on  this  experiment.  My 
nephew  brought  me  a  fresh  drawn  tootli 
for  that  purpose,  and  after  haying  made 
an  incision  deep  enough,  in  a  cock's 
comb,  it  was  placed  in  it,  and  secured 
by  slips  of  plaister.  In  three  or  four 
days  it  had  united,  remaining  fimi  ever 
since,  which  is  now  two  or  three  months 
ago. 

Now  if  a  part  has  been  separated 
some  time,  if  it  does  not  bleed  on  being 
punctured,  it  should  be  placed  in  warm 
water,  (not  exceeding  the  heat  of  the 
human  body),  for  some  time,  and,  when 
the  attempt  is  made,  the  part  should  not 
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be  retained  in  the  common  way  by  ad- 
hesive plaister,  but  by  the  roller,  where 
it  is  practicabJe.  There  is  a  great  dis- 
tinction to  be  made,  betwixt  the  laying 
to,  or  drawing  together  of  parts  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  wound  does  not  admit 
of  healing  by  the  first  intention,  but 
requires  digestion,  the  danger  of  sepa- 
rating the  parts  laid  down,  is  obvious. 

If  then  parts  are  alive,  and  the  edges 
can  be  placed  commodiously  together, 
this  will  often  succeed,  confirming  what 
my  friend  Mr.  Cheshire  (whose  abilities 
and  practice  entitle  him  to  attention) 
says,  that  such  is  the  propensity  of  parts 
to  grow  together,  that  he  hardly  knows 
when  to  give  up  that  hope. 


FINIS. 


Market,  Wiirrint;tou. 


ERRATA. 

For  «  desireable"  read  "  desirable"— 

—  "  examing"  read  "  examining"— 

—  "it  was  out "  read  "  it  u;as  often  out 

—  "  the  key"  read  «  in  part,  the  key." 

—  "  cicatization"  read  cicatnzation'- 

—  "a  drain  qf"  read  "  a  drain  for"- 
"  Athertonei'  read  Ather stone"— 
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